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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 


Peapestoont Cards payable strictly in advance. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
engagements in Concert, 














Open for Opera and 


VUratorio 


New York. 


47 East 2.st Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


Dr. CARL 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall. 57 
New York 


STUDIO th St. and 7th Avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 


munion,, New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsev Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR vioLt¥ PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Kast 62d rane 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 5th Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, ionday. Wednesay and Friday. 
649 Lesiagwes. Ave., whens ane and Saturday. 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Repertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

828 East 14th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST -TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1, 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


MISS K ATHARINE W. EVANS 

I: empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 14u East 16th Street, New York. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St and 7th Av., New York 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio- Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 


123 West 3°th Street, Kew York. 


ANT ONIA H. SAWY ER. 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street. New York. 


FRED. C. PACKARD. 
Ten years principal tenor Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, London. Vocal instruction 1n all 
branches. Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York 147 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
101 West 86th Street New York. 





Baritone- 
Culture. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 








Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Maz. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 





18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 








MONSIEUR 1 HE NRI FAL \CKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Pia’ o Playing and Theory. 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS. NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physica] Development 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 


Studio’ 128 West 39th Street, New York 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Address 


HARRISON 1 MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
111 East 28th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P.M. 
to 8P. M. 138 5th Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, rm. Festivals. 
ddress care Steinway Hall, New York. 





DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mug. FRIDA 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 21st Street, New Vork 








ADDISON 
F. 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Hew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


Represented in London by the MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 


PERCY NOTCUTT, General Manager 


16 GeorGE St., HANOVER SQuaARE, W., 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limiteu number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
a East sed Street, New Y ork, 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


meee" LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 





Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 


35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mug. EMMA RODERICK, 


Regi? Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 28 West 39th Street, New York. 








Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a mg For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. B. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CA RLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
06 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 


Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,.—ROles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 


CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 
PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
80 East 28d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Studio: 
1to3 P.M. 





New York 

















EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J.. and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements. 


j. F. VON DER R HEIDE, 
149 East 2Iist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 


MISS WEE! KS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 


Keachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
For terms and dates apply to 
& East 22d Street, New York. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCO TT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethe!. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 


The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Elder). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lampert. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

nee Studio, ‘Wednesdays, 14 | Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HIL KE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
23 East 46th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBBY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited ——, of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, includin ta with stage deportment. 
—_ Carnegie ali , 7th St. and 7th tm , New 

ork. 








CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
ae Lexington Avenue, New ‘York. 


L YMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN i CONDUCTING, 
52 Tremont Street, Boston. 
__ Chickering all ee 


CHARLES LEE T RACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method 
Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorie or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


_ Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
1% East 44th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 








Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,”” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 





for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ay enue, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, _ 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York, 
and Fridavs. 





T uesdays 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. | 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New Y ork City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
ll, Austria, 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, Ne w a! ork 


Imperial Opera 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 


186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Elmira, N. Y. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 

106 West 106th Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
“The anal a 


Crescent Hill, Ky. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


| MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY | 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Voca! Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street Boston. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor——Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care — Ewer & Co. 
1 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, New York. 














Vocal Teacher, 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr. Edward Lloyd), 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


.. | tories. 
$ ° Acs > , Music, A ‘ 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music is Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. Lae ple j 


Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., | 


London, England. | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc.. A.C.M, 
Examiners?) Aihert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. ’ 











MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PXODUCTION | 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
olland’s method of voice production can be 





a8 Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 
THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
mrp Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Mrs. Recina WatTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“coco. HBRMANN WOLFF 

1879. a 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 

Berlin. 

| Sole representative of most of the leading 
| artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
| American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
| von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
| sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
| bition, Chicago. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY,. . -. «+ «+ « Piano, 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . - - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, = + Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, ° Violin. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


BALL LPL LOLOL OL OLLI LOI 





and 
it is 


“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
zistence.”’ 





Wishing you great success, 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


LLL LLL LLL ALAA A AANA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has coavinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 


I am cordially yours, 


Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 


Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


endurance, and asa means for silent practice, 
excellent.” 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


Dudley Buck, resident. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harrv Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W Greene Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Department 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and | 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. | 
| 
| 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


d | Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 

| application. 
| 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W 
MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 











Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
LONDON, W. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


8 Argyll Place, 








GRAND 


P Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
Conservatory of Music «=» 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | 
| MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated adv antages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a Fatly appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 





7th Regiment Band, 


advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For N. G. 8. N. Y., 
particulars address 
E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, | W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 
The Grand Conservatory of Music 
; : Addr 25 Uni . New York City. 
142 West 23d St., New York. _ eT ae 








and School of 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL raise rertormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perferm- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - DIRDOTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in wie Special Methods employed. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prau Amalie Joachim, Pr 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and upto tl 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 


H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 


Miss Jeppe (piano 


Gritinberg (violin); Schar- 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
finish for concert appearance. 
to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 








(Thuringia). 

Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 

Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 

TWENTY-TWO TE 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER, 
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7” NO CONNECTION 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. ! 
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GUITARS mu rane 


1893. 











and are —_ the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


r sixty years tl hacer sdadytlle- yp dcbemcptin 
T enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be ded irom the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame D1 GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO 
and many others . but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is weil aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
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pm 


Importers of all kinds of 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstandirg all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manuf 


MISSENHARTER 
. AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
_ Band Instruments. 
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Ninth Street, 


228 North 
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Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, 






BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO 





BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
FOR CATALOGUE, 






SEND 
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“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 


MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


made ; so conceded by the 


greatest artists 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“ GBMUNDER” SOLO BALES AND 


en a Revelation to artists and 


GUITARS, 


the trade 





famous Concert 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the 


(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


1893. 








What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 
The Cor > Banjo that I am now ‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
g every night tells its own story clear | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
ick to the box office Bitty Carrer. Con. Boyte. 
ave not nd its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
t an ress of tone.” second to none.” 


BIL_ty ARLINGTON OKLAHOMA BILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fith Avenue, New York City. 





PA., 


Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fer 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Rand Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of. and for its 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon 4 mete 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its ore iateae 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTE RSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUEss celebrated Violin Bows. 








S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 






SEND FOR 
cATALOGUE. 





STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HIG H EST AWARDS far Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 
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THE DAVIS CHAIR C0., 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 








THE JAMES L. HAVEN CO., 


STOOLS 
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SCAR¥KF'S 


CINCINNATI, - OHIO. 





THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 








AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





Play Thousands of Tunes by means 7 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 
Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalied. 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 


The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 


ume of tone as well as general dura: 
bility, 


The REGINA has a clockwork whose 


parts are interchangeable through. 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 


The REGINA can be furnished in any 


stvle and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament 
ed case connected with a hall clock 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 


The REGINA is sold by all first-class 


dealers. 








Regina === 


194 BROADWAY, 


WO L FEE", 


General Agent, 


NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application, 
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Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with P i and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDELL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 











Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 





out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 











Theodor Stark, 


AND fXPORTER OF 


. INSTRUMENTS 
AND STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 
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Violins, Tenor Violins, 
‘Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 





Markneukirchen, 





| OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 


Albert Str., 


Germany. 
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The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


ie WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


} SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


430 Broome St., New York. 

















awe and Interesting. 


GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interc hangeabdle disks. 
Symphonio: music er 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica!) work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
proces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free. 
J.C. ©CKARDT, 
9% TObingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 











INCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 
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WANTED. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
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\O) JULIUS C. SCHMIDT, 434 Broome St., New York, Gen’! Agent. 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


Patented T4 99 Patented 
=o in 
All Countries. 2 All Countries, 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes, 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor, 


Automatons. Self-Players. Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 


Crank, 
“ARISTON,” ‘“HELIKON.” 
First Prize at many Expositions. 


Of World.Wide Reputation; A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.”’ 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 





20 Tune Music Box with 





Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 


&2™ All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
large Musical Instrument Dealers, trom 
Wholesale Dealers and Exporters. 





40 Tune Music Box. 


FORMERLY 


Leipzig Music Works, PAUL EHRLICH & CO. 





















UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


-CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEw Torn =z. 
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Popper, Jean Gerardy, Evangeline Floren 


Mar ur er Veer-Green Katharine Fisk, | 


males ~ DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


No. 8 ARGYLL PLACE, 
LONDON w. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 





i BC Telegraphic Code. 
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COURIER. 





J. RAYNER, 


MATOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, é CHICAGO. 








Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JokDAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: 


‘Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities ? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 








S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 








PIANOS. 


SOHMER c& CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 


VW respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 

loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” ; 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. ; 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





On "oe 
Thy te e 
£0," . SOHME® 5 a* 
~ FIRM TO ADA: 
RADE MAR 





HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


PIA NOs Indorsed by the following famous artists: 





MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, 
SCALCHI, wM., C. CARL, SALAZAR, 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 


Factory and Warerooms: 





MARZO, 
CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
a. a Mie) grade piano bearing a 
EE partly similar name. 











N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 















# Christmas Dream. 


By Max Marerzex. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LASTOR (through the infernal long 

distance telephone)—‘ Hallo!” 

‘* Hallo! Give me No. 77777!” 

Soruis.—"* Hallo!” 

A.astor—‘‘Is this you, So- 
phistocles? Where are 
you, and what are you 
doing? Nearly one hun- 
dred years have passed 
since your fiascoin Rome, 
and we have heard noth- 
ing further from you!” 

Soruis.—‘‘I am in Florence, Italy, and watching the prog- 
ress and development of opera.” 

ALastor—‘‘ Opera! Whatis that?” 

Sopuis.—‘* A new invention—a new kind of musical produc- 
tion—music {that does not appeal exclusively to reli- 
gious thoughts ; on the contrary it expresses mundane 
sentiments, such as love, hatred, jealousy, friendship, 
revenge or folly ; in fact all kinds of passions that stir 
the human heart.” 

ALastor—“‘ It sounds as if this new departure in musical 
production might become available for our purposes at 
some future time ; but I suppose it is as yet an ‘ infant 
industry ’ that deserves and needs protection. Who 
are the most conspicuous opera composers at pres- 
ent?” 

Sopuis.—'* Monteverde! and Lulli. The first is a bold in- 
novator in instrumentation and harmonic modulation, 
and the second is a graceful writerof pleasing melodies, 





without any attempt at sublimity, nor yet sufficient | 
I have tried to con- | 


carelessness to become frivolous. 
vert them both, but the first took Holy Orders and 
retired from the world, while the second is in Paris, 
protected by the King and favored by the ladies of the 
Court, and fully satisfied with his lot. Nor do I think 
that either of them would have met the requirements 
of his Satanic Majesty.” 

ALastor—'‘All right; but don’t be so lazy in reporting in 
future. Farewell!” 

Sopuis.—‘‘ One moment, your excellency. 
confidentially tell me what his Majesty said when he 
learned how I baffled the stratagem of the Inquisition 
in Rome by turning into a mouse ?” 

ALAstor—" He said: ‘ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridicu- 
lus mus.’ The entire Inferno laughed at his Majesty's 
wit. It tickled his vanity and made him feel pleased.” 

Soruis.—‘' And what did the other devils say?” 

ALastor—‘' Mephistopheles sneered, and thought that 
with a woman and a Jew interested and compromised 
you ought to have succeeded if you were at all a clever 
devil. Asmodel was of the opinion that if you had 
been smart, you would have bribed the Grand In- 
quisitor with that pretended inexhaustible purse, and 
he would have compelled Palestrina to compose what- 
ever you wished. Azrael said that if you expect to 
succeed you must abstain from expounding the Scrip- 
tures in new ways, as the old version is too deeply 
rooted in the minds of men to be exploded by your 
sophistries. In fact, they all made fun of you.” 

Sopnis.—‘*I see that the devils down below are just as 
jealous of each other as the musicians are here in the 
upper world. But tell me, what did ‘Grandma’ say?” 

ALAstor—‘‘ She said that you were yet young in the busi- 
ness, and advised giving you plenty of rope, if for 
nothing else, to let you down easier into the bottomless 





Will you not 


nearly 200 years left in which to accomplish your mis- 
sion.” 

Sorpuis.—'tGod bless her!——Oh! Ah! excuse me! I 
meant to say many thanks to the devilish old lady! 
Apropos! Do you think she would be inclined to once 
more tie the knot of matrimony? In your opinion, 
would she listen to honest propositions !” 

ALAsToR—‘* What do you mean?” 


might find protection enough to save him from that 
pit without a bottom.” 
ALAstor—‘' You are crazy! I have no time to fool away 
with you. Bye-bye.” 
CHAPTER V. 

About the year 1720 A. D. George Frederic Hindel was 
in London, at the height of his reputation, and, having 
saved a competency, determined to invest it in operatic 
enterprises. Dissatisfied with the mercenary tactics of 
impresarios and music publishers, he resolved to be his 
own manager. 

It is said that on one occasion, a certain publisher having 
cleared 8,000 guineas with one of Hiandel’s operas, while 
the composer had received only 400, he notified the 
publisher that the next opera must be composed by said 
publisher, while he (Handel) would attend to selling the 
music. 
| With the assistance of several noblemen, among them 

Robert Walpole, Lord Cooper and Count Kinsky, the Ger- 
man ambassador at London, Handel founded the Royal 
Academy of Music and engaged an Italian Opera Com- 
pany, with Francesca Cuzzoni as prima donna and Signor 
Senesino as first tenor. Signora Cuzzoni appeared for the 
first time in Handel’s opera, ‘‘ Otho,” and her success was 
instantaneous and extraordinary. She became an immense 
favorite with the subscribers and enjoyed unbounded popu- 
larity with her audiences. 

Cuzzoni could not be called a beauty, though she pos- 
sessed lustrous black eyes and pearly white teeth, but her 
complexion was olive brown and her figure uninteresting. 
| She was of a quick, turbulent temper, being an Italian, and 
of a saucy and capricious disposition, being a prima donna, 
but her wonderful voice and power of expression enabled 
her at will to transport her audiences to realms of bliss and 
ecstasy, or to bathe them in their own tears. 

Of course she was persecuted by admirers and followers 
of all classes of society, and conspicuous among them was 
a German gentleman, Colonel Irrleitner von Trugschloss. 
He claimed to have fought under Prince Eugene and 
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Marlborough and to have come to London, with many 


the coronation of George I. 








pit in case you do not succeed ; but that you have yet 








knowledge of astrology, palmistry and the art of casting ! 
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horoscopes, and pretended to possess the power of telling 
any person’s past or future life. Not using his many ac- 
complishments as a business, but only as a means of social 
entertainment and amusement, and being seemingly well 
supplied with money, he was received in the best society 


| and also acted as ‘‘ cavalier servente,” chaperon and inter- 


SornHis.—‘‘ Well! I mean in case I cannot find what I am in | 
search of, the husband of the Devil's grandmother | 





several times, Cuzzoni could remain no longer. 
other German officers, from Hanover, on the occasion of | the house suddenly, dragging the Colonel after her, and 
He professed to have some | driving home, gave full vent to her rage. 


preter to Signora Cuzzoni. 

Of course this gallant Colonel Irrleitner was nobody else 
than Sophistocles in a new character. 

If at first Cuzzoni was capricious and quick tempered, she 
became, after her great success and her acquaintance with 
Herr Irrleitner, both obstinate and insolent, and imagined 
that she could do just as she pleased and that her will must 
be law. Handel, delighted with her voice, took great 
pains to compose music specially adapted to her vocal ca- 
pacities, but in return shetreated him with the utmost inso- 
lence, changed the phrases of his arias at her pleasure, 





ventured embellishments not in accordance with the spirit 
and character of the compositions, insisted upon changing 
entire passages and sang only when she felt inclined, re- 
gardless of damage to her manager or of inconvenience to 
the public. She had at length so worn out the patience of 
Handel and his co-directors by her obstinacy and selfish- 
ness that they decided to engage the services of an addi- 
tional prima donna, Signora Faustina Bordoni, a daughter 
of a noble Venetian family and a pupil of Mariella. 

When Cuzzoni learned of the arrival of Faustina she 
could hardly contain her rage, and could only be consoled 
by the thought that her own popularity was so great that 
nobody else could possibly eclipse her. So in anticipation 
of the exquisite pleasure of witnessing the failure of a 
would-be rival, she went, with her cavalier Irrleitner, to 
the general rehearsal of Handel's new opera ‘‘ Alexander,” 
in which Signora Faustina Bordoni was to make her début. 

Hardly had she glanced at Bordoni when she felt the 
pangs and throes of jealousy and hatred, for Faustina had 
the advantage of possessing a form of elegant symmetry, a 
beautiful face and a charming personality; but when Faus- 
tina had finished her aria ‘‘ Alla sua gabbia d'oro,” and the 
directors, orchestra, chorus and invited guests shouted 
spontaneously ‘‘ Bravo,” and repeated the compliment 


THE CASTLE. 


She left 


‘* IT don’t know what I would not give if I could see them 


8 


all at my feet, and have the power to torment and torture 


them!" 

‘* Invoke the devil!” dryly remarked the Colonel. 

‘*] don’t believe inhim!” she said. ‘* Anyhow, he is too 
uncouth and frightful, your German devil; but I wish I 
could find some kind fairy who would give me some talis- 
man or enchanting rod, to use for my revenge on this 
treacherous composer and his ungrateful, fickle associ- 
ates 

3ut you forget,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘ that the fairies 
are also subject to the Demon, and have to pay him a tax 
and tribute. And what would you give to the Queen of 
the Fairies if you could obtain what you desire?” 

‘* What could I give her, 
does not possess better than 1? All I could do would be 
to sing for her gratis as long as she helped me.” 

‘* You desire to be on her free list, and would return the 
compliment, if | understand you well,” sneered the Colonel. 

Exactly ! but with all your astrology, and palmistry, 
and boastings, and your protestations of devotion to me, 
you are not sorcerer enough to find me a willing fairy.” 

‘Don't challenge me! don't provoke me, Signora Cuz- 
zoni!" and he fixed his eyes sternly on her. 

‘*Oh, pshaw! you make me laugh with your bombast. 


” answered Cuzzoni, ‘‘ that she | 
| even to swallow the devil's spirit if necessary. 
in you if yon | 





Don't stare at meso; it hurts my eyes ; now don’t, please.” | 
Still he continued to magnetize her, and with a few | 


passes of his hands over her head and face he caused her 
to fall back on her armchair motionlesss, but not sense- 
less. Seizing her round the waist, he flew out with her 
through the window, over the roofs of the houses, over 
fields, hills and rivers, over villages and cities. 

‘ Where are we flying to?” she murmured. 

‘*To Eildon’s Hills ! 
Walpurgis Night!” he answered. 


To Fairyland! To merry England’s 


Approaching their destination they espied a magnificent | 


castle profusely illuminated within and without, and from 
every side sailing through the air toward the castle came 
fairies riding on golden pheasants or white doves, dryads 
on oak branches propelled by zephyrs, elves on gold vine 
leaves drawn by birds of paradise ; from the lake below 


came naiads on dolphins journeying toward the castle ; old | 


men in blue robes seated in silver wagunettes drawn by 
white elks with gilded horns, hurrying toward the place of 
meeting on the common road. ; 

When they arrived at the castle the Colonel and Cuzzoni 
were admitted upon his giving a certain sign or password, 
and immediately ushered into the Grand Hall, a chamber 
of dazzling splendor and unsurpassed richness of decora- 
tion and appointments. Knights and ladies in gorgeous 
costumes, dancing and flirting, occupied the floor. 


In | 


other halls refreshments were being served by dwarfs and | 


goblins. In side rooms games were being played, and 


Signora Cuzzoni found herself in the midst of a festive | 


scene such as might become the palace of a king. 

The Colonel introduced her to the hostess, the Queen of 
the Fairies, who welcomed her in the most cordial manner, 
and remarked that the Signora had come at a most fortu- 
nate time, as their Supreme Master's imperial delegate, 
His Grace Alastor, had just arrived on a tour of inspection 
and would be present at the féte that evening, and conse- 
quently the Diva would have an opportunity of being 
presented tohim. Inthe meantime the Fairy Queen intro- 
duced her to the créme of society present—the most 
aristocratic of the 400—among others to Mrs. Pickel-nearest- 
Wind, to Mrs. Throw-the-Corn-Yard, to Mrs. Bessie Able- 
and-Stout, to Miss Over-the-Dick-with-It, and to Miss Wait- 
Upon-Herself; also to Mr. Pywacket, Mr. Peck-in-the- 
Crown, Mr. Sack-and-Sugar, Mr. Vinegar-Tom and to 
Mr. Greedigut-Grizzel. In the corners of the halls, how- 
ever, standing humbly and modestly like poor relations of 
the house, Cuzzoni discovered King Arthur, Merlin, Thomas 
of Edeldowne, the original author of ‘‘ Tristan et Yseult”; 
Puck and others of that kind. 

Cuzzoni’s observations were interrupted by the entrance 
of the delegate, Alastor, attended by a train of follow- 
ers gorgeously cled in burlesque imitation of the robes of 
the clergy, and who were received by the assembled com- 
pany with demonstrations and ceremonies mimicking the 
forms of the church. After the formal reception the even- 
ing concert began, Ossian played a solo on the harp, which 
Thomas Edeldowne recited ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ Tristan et Yseult,” during which the 
women began to chatter and the mentodoze. Cuzzoni 
was asked to sing, and rendered Handel's ‘‘ Lascia che 
piango,” which obtained from the audience only a succés 
d’estime, but when she gave a very common Venetian 
ditty, as sung by sailors in Venice, her hearers went into 
rapture and ecstacy. 

Colonel! Irrleitner during the singing had buttonholed the 
Delegate and unfolded to him his scheme for getting pos- 
session of Cuzzoni’s mind and body, and through her to 
drag down Hindel to serve His Satanic Majesty, adding 
that she would be willing to make any sacrifice if she could 
obtain the mastery over Hindel, his associates and Faus- 
tina Bordoni. 

Alastor approving of the plan, ordered Cuzzoni to be 
presented to him, and after complimenting her upon her 
voice in a most flattering manner, told her that the Colonel 
had informed him of her desire to be avenged upon Hian- 


was received in silence. 











del, and that he could gratify her wish on certain condi- 
tions. 


‘* Will you kindly name the conditions ?” asked the prima | 


donna. 

‘* Will you accept the Colonel here at my side as your 
spiritual husband and adviser?” 

‘* What do you mean by ‘ spiritual husband’?” queried 
Cuzzoni. 

‘* You shall have to imbibe or absorb his spirit only and 
mingle it with your own individuality.” 

‘*I do not care to be married at all yet, and if ever I do 
take a husband, I must say I would prefer him to mate- 
rialize ; but if I can have revenge upon certain people I am 
willing to take the Colonel as my spiritual adviser, and 


‘* Well, you will have the ‘devil’s spirit’ 
perform the operation,” said Alastor. 

‘*What do you mean? Is the Colonel a devil?” 
claimed Cuzzoni. 

‘* Not a full-fledged one, but he has declared his inten- 


ex- 





THE ‘*‘ COLONEL.” 


tion, and enjoys some of the civil rights and powers of 
one.” 

‘* And what will become of his body if I drink his 
spirit?” 

‘* His body will remain here, motionless, until his spirit 
returns. He is willing to sacrifice himself to this extent 
for you.” 

‘*How very kind of him!” she said, but mentally re- 
solved that she would never play or sing the part of a fe- 
male ‘‘ Orpheus” to rescue him from the other world. 

All preliminaries having been completed, Alastor re- 
quested the Fairy Queen to give Cuzzoni away and the 
Colonel to stand at his left side. 

(To be continued.) 


” 


Berlioz’s “ Te Deum Laudamus.” 
HOSE who have been present at any of the 
great festivals of the Roman Church, as celebrated in 
many of the foreign cathedrals, will remember the magnifi- 
cent effect produced by the antiphony of the grand organ 
at the west end and the choirand smaller organ at the 
east. I recall one such occasion. Itwas at the Feast of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the great 
church of Ste. Sulpice was thronged with people, devout 
and intent on worship. 

For some time the choir behind the high altar had been 
singing, accompanied by a small organ and two or three 
double-basses; but there did not seem to be any special 
attention paid to their music, when, suddenly, the great 
organ in the west gallery burst out with an old melody ; 
the choir and organ at the east responded ; and again the 
west organ, the congregation, young and old, taking up 
the hymn. The wonderful effect of this antiphonal music 
explains why Berlioz seized upon means to produce it in 
his ‘‘Te Deum.” No church that does not possess an 
organ at the west end can ever hope to produce this soul- 











| 

| stirring antiphony. The antiphonal singing of Decam: and 

Cantoris is utterly ineffective compared to it. 

This work is to be performed at this Birmingham Festival ; 

but although the Town Hall possesses a magnificent organ, 

| the effect intended by Berlioz cannot possibly be produced, 

| for organ and orchestra are at the same end. Again, the 
third choir of 600 children will no doubt have to be dis- 
pensed with, and although Berlioz recognized that it would 
be impossible to have such a choir on every occasion of 

| performance, yet he agrees to its omission with a sigh of 

deep regret. 

The sixth number in this work has been described as 
Berlioz’s highest flight ; the ‘‘ Judex crederis,” a marvelous 
elaboration of a most adequate subject ; one expressing the 
most awestruck conviction, ‘‘ We believe that thou shalt 
come to be our Judge,” announced first by the organ, and 
| thentaken up by the basses and orchestra; attacked by 
voice after voice until all are joining in the mighty stream 
of sound. 

There is a lull at the words ‘‘O Lord, save Thy people ;’ 
a quiet and pleading subject is used, but the mutterings of 
the feelings of awe make themselves heard louder and 
louder, until the whole strength of choir and orchestra 
again emphasizes the ‘‘ Judex crederis.” 

The whole movement is brought toa close with a fanfare 
of cornets and trumpets. This is the most impressive and 
overwhelming part of the work, marked at the same time 
by sustained grandeur and vastness of conception. 

It has been remarked that whatever novel conceptions 
Berlioz had, it is quite certain that he was sure of his ef- 
fects of instrumentation when he wrote them down. Schu- 
mann remarks that each composer's score has, in its very 
| outward appearance to the eye, a characteristic individual- 
ity. Beethoven looks different on paper to Mozart, just as 
| Dickens’ prose looks different to Sir Walter Scott’s. And 
| Berlioz’s score isnot wanting in very marked individuality. 
| To borrow a simile from painting, he does not employ 
| smooth masses of color, graceful and continuous curves, 
but he puts here and there a touch, a dash of color just 
| where it is wanted to produce the requisite effect. 

There are several passages of singular beauty ; to men- 
tion the most prominent, I recall the setting of the word 
‘‘Sanctus,” which is sung in sustained chords by the 
divided soprani of both choirs, accempanied by wood wind 
in arpeggi, violins and ’celli playing at the same time a 
hovering figure of quaint beauty. The effect of this pas- 
sage must be startling in its originality. 

| The way in which Berlioz concludes his movements is an 
| illustration of the fact that the treatment of the coda re- 
veals the genius. 

All composers of the Catholic Church seem to approach 
the subject of the Incarnation in a most reverential spirit, 
and to reserve their most solemn and appealing music for 

any part of the service in which this is touched upon. 
| There is no exception to this rule in Berlioz’s treatment of 
| the words ‘‘ When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, 
thou didst not abhor the virgin’s womb.” To the solo 
tenor is given a most moving ad libitum passage, accom- 
panied by the plaintive and veiled tones of the violas play- 
ing inoctaves. The extraordinary crescendo passage in 
| the movement, ‘‘ Christe, rex Gloriae,” should not be over- 
looked ; the voices gradually rise to the utmost pitch of 
exultation. 

Berlioz, who, as we have seen already, recognized the 
immense effect of antiphony, succeeded in applying its 
principle in detail; as in the few bars at the beginning 
of the movement, ‘‘ Dignare Domine,” where the organ 
plays the same chord at the unaccented beat as the or- 
chestra plays at the accented; if I remember rightly, a 
similar effect is produced in one of Saint-Saéns organ 
rhapsodies. 

There are no remarks upon the ‘‘Te Deum” in any of 
the musical dictionaries that I have seen ; the following de- 
tails are inserted in the preface to the excellent vocal score 
published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. Berlioz was a 
great admirer of Napoleon Bonaparte and conceived the 
idea of a grand pageant in which Napoleon was to take 
part, to celebrate one of his victories. A ‘‘Te Deum” in 
Notre Dame was to be one of the functions, followed by a 
blessing of the flags at the altar. In the score the march 
to be played on the occasion is given. 

The work was not performed as originally intended ; and 
not until the exhibition of 1855 was it heard, when it was 
performed in the large church of St. Eustache, in Paris, by 
a band and choir of over 900, including a choir of 600 chil- 
dren. 

It is stipulated in a note at the beginning of the score 
that the organ should be at the opposite end of the build- 
ing ; and to insure proper co-operation, the conductor is 
either to wield a baton communicating electrically with the 
organist, or there is to be another conductor in the organ 
loft who can follow the beat of the principal conductor and 
pass it on to the organist. 

After this performance it was laid aside for twenty-five 
years, and then given at Bordeaux, subsequently at 
Weimar and Vienna. Other performances have no doubt 
been given, and it would be satisfactory to know whether 
other attempts have been made on the scale intended by 
the composer.—A. J. Sainsbury, in the ‘‘ Musical News.” 
































| theatre, | shall never again leave Peterhof but for my 
burial.” 

Did he know, did he feel, what was coming? I doubt it, 
| but the words seem strange nevertheless. He was suffer- 
ing from asthma, and playing in public of late was only 
possible by heroic effort in consequence; but otherwise he 
seemed vigorous and in good health. Hisdeath, therefore, 
came quite unexpected, probably to him also. It isahappy 
and enviable sort of death, that by sudden apopletic stroke 
or paralysis of the heart ! 

Rubinstein, who had amassed fortunes, leaves compara- 
tively little. Hewas never a rich man, for he, like many 
other real artists, did not know how to maintain what he 
gained. Besides, he was most openhanded and generous. 
In the last years of his life he never played for money, but 
only for charity or for the artistic development of the 
younger school of musicians and pianists. 

His last published work for piano is a collection of six 

suddenly stopped beating yesterday. The sad news | Piecesentitled ‘Souvenir de Death,” which has just appeared 
from Peterhof reached Berlin about 11 o'clock this fore- | Bere with Bote & Bock. It bears the opus number 118, 
noon and traveled like wildfire. You will have it in New | #94 each one of these quite characteristic pieces is dedi- 
York by cable long ere these lines will have crossed the cated to and was written for one of the pupils who had the 
ocean, and any humble expressions of devotion which I privilege to study with him at Dresden. The Jusef 
might want to add to the general 2 memoriam chorus | Hofmann and Jakinowska pieces are the most beautiful 
would but come ten or twelve days after you have ceased 
talking about Anton Rubinstein’s death. Ten or twelve 
days is a long period in a busy world like that of the 
United States, and it must be a greater man even than 
Rubinstein who is not forgotten there in less time than 
that. It is a sorrowful reflection I am making upon the 
Solomonic vaingloriousness of all things, but I am afraid it 
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HAT big, noble heart of Anton Rubinstein 


\ 


among the six. 

A new orchestral suite, the first suite for orchestra which 
Rubinstein has written, is just about to be published by 
Barthold Senff in Leipsic, and is probably the last work he 
wrote. If he had lived he would have conducted the first 
performance of it at St. Petersburg December 10, for which 
date the novelty is announced on the Imperial Russian 
Music Society’s program. God called the composer-con- 


is a true one nevertheless. 
ductor before that date ' 


There is something tragic also in the fate of a man who 
so severely and earnestly struggled for posthumous fame as 
did Rubinstein, and who came so near yet without quite | 
reaching his goal. Even the fulfillment of his hopes for a 
theatre built for the direct purpose of having his Schmer- 
zenskinder—his sacred operas—performed there was not 
granted him, although like his very ‘‘ Moses” he could see 
the promised land lying before him not very far off. Bremen 
next year would have been his Bayreuth, but he was not 
vouchsafed to see his favorite plan brought to realization. 
Whether or no such realization would have achieved the 
results which the composer was dreaming of it is hard to 
say. His music, despite its glorious outbursts of inspira- 
tion—true melodic inspiration, such as few of his contem- 
poraries have been able to command—lacks for the most 
part that peculiar dramatic life with which works for the 


* *# 2 


Although I am hardly in a mood todo my weekly routine 
writing, | suppose it will have to be done, and so “‘ here 
goes.” 

Last Tuesday night, duties being easy at Berlin, where 

| we had a musical off-day, together with some colleagues I 
wended my way to Potsdam for a performance of Reinhold 
L. Herman’sdramatic legend of ‘‘ The Fiddler of Gumend” 
for soli, chorus and orchestra. The performance was given 
by the Potsdam ‘‘Singing Society for Classic Music,” under 
Royal Music Director Martin Gebhardt’s direction, and with 
the assistance of the band of the First Regiment of the Royal 
Foot Guards. It was by no means anideal performance, 
though it took place at the Barberini palace, a locality 
which woke up memories of the audacious artist and her 
royal admirer. What a woman she must have been to have 
gotten the better of Frederick the Great ! 

Well, to return to our muttons, I must first acknowledge 
that Herman's composition was a severe disappointment to 


stage, even if a non-secular stage be meant, must be perme- 
ated. With true artistic instinct he felt that the time of 
the cut and dried oratorio of the old type had vanished ; 
and yet the wedding of the concert platform with the 
operatic stage, which he thought to beget as a new type, | 
was not attainable to him, for the same reason that his nu- | ™¢. Last year I heard some operatic excerpts from him 
merous operas will in all probability fail to obtain a lasting | Which seemed to me important. Lately Lilli Lehmann 
position in our operatic repertories—he was lacking in truly | $49 songs of his which, were beautiful, but this legend is 
neither beautiful nor important. I take it that it is an 

earlier work of his, which with the exception of a couple of 

good male choruses and a decent violin solo, has little 

| merit, and which for the composer's sake shculd have 
smoldered into oblivion. A Potsdam performance—this is 

| anexcuse—is perhaps not disturbing, but then the critics 
the capital should not have stirred up the obliv- 
ion ; moreover, as the performance was so bad that even 
far better music than ‘‘ Der Geiger von Gmuend” would 
have been killed and buried by it. Royal Musikdirector 
Gebhardt is a poor conductor, and I doubt very much if he 
His chorus no doubt means well, but 


dramatic musical instinct. 

Nevertheless Rubinstein was a great composer, for the 
reason that he gave us some of the most beautiful musical 
thoughts that ever flowed from human brain. Of his sym- 
phonies, the mellifluous ‘‘ Ocean” symphony will ever re- 
main a favorite with refined audiences, and the far more 
important and much deeper ‘‘ dramatic’ symphony will 
bear eternal testimony to his high musical aims. Of his 
piano compositions the D minor concerto is without doubt | 
the most important, but also among the great number of 


of 


his smaller works there are very many which will carry 
You ought to have | iS 4 good musician 
it is a provincial, not to say country, chorus and they are 
not better in Germany than elsewhere. Worst of all, how- 
| ever, was the orchestra. Imagine a military band which 
for a change plays concert orchestra! The result at times 
passed description. Of the soloists Miss Susanne Triepel, 
the soprano, has a fair voice, but she sings off pitch. Paul 
Kalisch, the tenor—you all know handsome Paul—did his 
level best, and he screamed at moments as if he wanted to 
him to me, even if his technic, formerly so stupendous, | blow his own head off; but he seemed entirely oblivious of 
gave out toward the last; and even though he had the | the fact that screaming 1s, after all, not singing. The 
habit of coloring everything with his own individuality, of | Worst of the trio was Georg Rolle, the bass, whose vocal 
making everything his own and of playing everything as if | Utterances were doleful and depressing beyond description. 
it had been composed by Anton Rubinstein and not by | 5ome friends of Mr. Herman, among them quite a number 
3ach, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber or Chopin. In this latter | Of Americans, called him on the platform after the per- 
quality, which by many has been termed his greatest | formance and he was handed a laurel wreath. Mr. Herman 
fault, lay also Rubinstein’s greatest distinguishing feature | 1S 2OW On his way to the United States, where he has many 
from his old-time rival Hans von Biilow, whose strongest | ‘Tiends and not a few admirers. 
point was his objectivity and the classical repose which 


his name down to future generations. 
heard them played by Anton Rubinstein himself, as it was 
my good fortune to have heard them at his last three 
resitals at Bechstein Hall last season. These memorable 
recitals will remain unforgotten by me to my dying day, 
for I not only admired, I verily loved Anton Rubinstein, 
both as a productive and as a reproductive artist. His 
noble conception, his broad touch, his immense and beau- 


tiful tone, of which there seemed to be no end, endeared 


* * 
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pervaded his reproductions. 

Rubinstein lived but nine months and one week longer 
than Hans von Biilow, and he died five days before attain- 
ing his sixty-fifth year of age. Several weeks ago I had 
occasion to mention aletter which Anton Rubinstein wrote 
to Hermann Wolff and in which he begged his friend and 
impresario to contradict the rumors that he, Rubinstein, 
had accepted Abbey’s offer for a half a million reichmarks 
for a tournée through the United States. The letter, 
which is the last one Mr. Wolff received from Rubinstein, 
closes prophetically with the words: 

‘* Except possibly in order to conduct one of my works at 
Paris, or to come to Bremen for the inauguration of my 


Ferruccio B. Busoni's first piano recital took place at the 
Singakademie the same evening. Of course I could not 
attend, but I give you below his very interesting program, 
which was as follows: Bach-Busoni organ fugue in G 
major ; Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasia, in the Liszt ver- 
sion ; Beethoven's rondo, op. 129, and the posthumous 
‘*Ecossaises’’; Schumann’s op. 1, ‘'Abegg” variations, 
and the same composer’s toccata, op. 7; Weber’s rondo, 
‘*Perpetuum mobile,” from the op. 24 sonata, and Liszt's 
‘‘ Norma” fantasia. 

The next recital will be given December 1, when the 
Bach-Tausig D minor toccata and fugue, the Beethoven 
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Hammerclavier sonata and Chopin and List selections will 
be performed. 


* * 


The popular concert at the Philharmonie Wednesday 
evening offered a somewhat unusual spectacle—the spa- 
cious concert hall was absolutely sold out, and not only 
this, but hundreds of intending visitors had to be turned 
away from the box office without an admission ticket. The 
reason for this sudden rush was the fact that the program 
contained as second section the ‘‘ Vorspiel” and the 
‘* Flower Girls’ Scene” from “ Parsifal,” the latter sung by 
the Eichberg Female Chorus. To be able to hear at least 
an excerpt from Wagner's ‘‘ Swan Song,” at an admission 
fee of about 17 cents, was a chance which the Berlin public 
that frequents these excellent concerts could and would 
not let pass by without taking advantage of. 

The performance of the scene under Mr. Oscar Eich- 
berg’s direction, and with Mr. Stampa as ‘‘ Parsifal,” was 
excellent, and despite the absence of the scenic accessories 
so effective that the whole excerpt was most enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded and had to be repeated. 

Three young ladies, pupils of Mr. Eichberg, by the re- 
spective names of Bern, Heinrich and Selchow, also were 
heard in a capella: trios by Lotti and Eichberg, of which 
the latter’s cleverly written ‘‘ Viemish Dance Song” like- 
wise was redemanded. They sing with nice taste, but 
the first soprano is not always sure of the pitch; the voices 
are also a bit too wee for so big a hall as the Philharmonie, 
but altogether the effect was very pleasing. 

Miss Elizabeth Zaschel, another pupil, sang ‘‘Gléckchen 
im Thale,” from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe” and showed good 
vocal material as well as unexceptional musical training. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Professor Mann- 
| staedt’s direction, contributed to the program in especially 
| careful performance the Gluck *‘ Iphigenia in Aulis ” over- 
| ture and the ‘ Parsifal ” Vorspiel. 

The remainder of the program,in which figured also a 
female chorus from Xaver Scharwenka’s opera, ‘‘ Mata- 
swintha,” and one by Reinhold L. Herman entitled “ Zur 
Nacht ” I could not stay to hear, as I wanted to attend part 
of Miss Clara Janissewska’s first piano recital at Bechstein 
Hall. 





* 2 


This Polish young lady I had heard last season, when 
she interested me very much, and I was also not disap- 
pointed this time. Miss Janiszewska is a pupil of Lesche- 





titzky and not of Rubinstein, as has been said here. She 
is a pianist of more than ordinary intelligence and of 


excellent touch and tone. Her technic is very fair, but 
not yet quite up to the demands of Liszt’s VIII. Hungarian 
rhapsody, which closed the program. I can also, for this 
reason, not imagine that she can play the Schytte A 
major sonata, which in some portions asks for a Rosenthal 
technic ; but as this work opened the program I did not 
hear it. The somewhat stale Mendelssohn ‘‘ Variations 
Sérieuses” she played with commendable simplicity of 
style and nice shading and feeling. Many harmonic 
effects are marred by an over use and a bad use of the loud 
pedal. Will some kind reader of THe Musica Courier 
please enlighten me or solve for me the psychological 
reason why it is that just female pianists, even such who 
are in other respects apparently musical, indulge in this 
most unmusical of all mistakes. I have thought over it 
many a time; I cannot find the causa mo 

The most applauded piece on the program was Paderew- 
ski’s charming B minor sarabande from the ‘‘ Humoresques 
a l'Antique,” and a very pretty gigue in E by Pfeiffer. Out- 


venS. 


| side of these and Mozart’s A minor rondo the program con- 


tained also Schumann’s ‘‘Des Abends,” the F minor 
‘‘ Nachtstiick” and ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet,” of which 
were played with exquisite taste and were deservedly ap- 


plauded. 


= 
all 


* *# 


I was absent from the city the remainder of the week, 
but what little of musical importance happened in Berlin 
during these three days you will find reported in Mr. 
Arthur M. Abell’s column. 

= 


* * 


Last night, Monday, November 19, we had at the Phil- 
harmonie the first concert for the present season of the 
Stern Singing Society. It was very well attended, but the 
hall was by no means crowded, and this is all the more re- 
markable and significant, as the performance called for the 
soloistic assistance of Mme. Marcella Sembrich, who 
hitherto had shown an almost unlimited drawing power 
in Berlin. 

The program was entirely too lengthy, and was by no 
means very well chosen. The most interesting to me was 
the opening number, Hindel's first concerto for organ and 
orchestra in G. The orchestration had been most carefully 
and in musicianly style touched up by Dr. Henry Reimann, 
who also presided at the fine organ of the Philharmonie. 
Still here and there were a trifle too modern and much too 
sonorous effects. Dr. Reimann, however, plays with both 
skill and taste, the former especially in the pedaling and 
the latter of course in the registration. 

Hindel was also represented on the program with his 
stilted and over-pompous ‘‘ St. Cecilia Ode,” composed in 
1739, the orchestration of which has also been overhauled 
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by Mozart, who performed the same brotherly service to 
‘* The Messiah The original, however, contains some 
good solo effects for the different instruments denominated 
in Dryden’s poem, viz., the trumpet, the flute, the violin 
and, above all, the organ. The last chorus, with soprano 
solo in D, is the most powerful piece of writing in the ode, 
but it was not well sung by Mme. Sembrich, whose vocal 
organ no longer gives forth the volume of sound which is 
wanted for the stentorian solo utterances to which the 
chorus replies in antiphonal manner. She also made some 
not very slight slips, and was to me altogether very disap- 
pointing. In the B minor aria, with the flute, her trills 
were by no means as dainty and flawless as I have heard 
them from other prime donne of far less renown than Sem- 
brich’s. 

The two tenor recitatives were sung in good style by Mr. 
Dierich, and the Stern chorus did very well under Professor 
Gernsheim's direction, but the conductor dragged every- 
thing most unmercifully. 

You would have thought that after two such heavy Hin- 
del selections the program would have brought as a con- 
cluding number some short dramatic, energetic or descrip- 
tive modern composition. Instead of that Professor 
Gernsheim had selected the two last portions, *‘ Autumn” 
and ‘‘ Winter,” from the ‘‘Seasons.” Of course most 
everybody was too tired to enjoy the simplicity, coyness 
and naiveté of Haydn’s style, and the hall was half empty 
before th’ long delayed close of the concert came. 

Mme. Sembrich, however, sang much better as ‘* Hann- 
chen ” than in the previous work, Dierich was nice in the 
part of ‘*‘ Lucas,” and Mr, Salomon Smith, who is a valu- 
able oratorio singer of the English type, gave the baritone 
most commendable manner. The 


part of ‘‘Simon”’ in 
chorus work also was deserving of praise. 
* * # 


I recently saw Edgar Tinel, who coming from a Leipsic 


performance of his ‘‘St. Francis” was here a day the guest | 


of Siegfried Ochs, with whom the Belgian composer con- 
ferred about the first production of his latest creation, 
‘* Godoleva,” which he has just finished, and which will 
shortly be published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, of Leipsic. 

% % 

Marcella Sembrich has just concluded a contract with 
Sonzogno by which she is to appear eight times in the lat- 
ter’s Paris Italian opera scheme during the month of from 
May 15 to June 15, 1895. Sembrich is to sing *‘ Nedda” in 
‘* Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Susel” in ‘‘ Amico Fritz,” for which part 
Mascagni will write a new grand aria, and also as ‘*‘ Ro- 
sina” in ‘‘I] Barbiere.” From June 20 to July 25 Sembrich 
is engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for his Covent Garden 
In London she will also sing eight times, her 
as ‘‘ Juliet” in Gounod’s 


stagedom. 
principal 
‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 


appearance being 
* & & 


Two of the artists whom you will hear in New York dur- 


ing Mr. Damrosch’s season of Wagner opera have just | 


been decorated by the Duke of Meiningen. Our own 
Rosa Sucher received the Cross of Merit for Art and Sci- 
ence, and the Franz Schwarz, of Weimar, the 
medal of the same distinguished decoration. The tenor 
George Anthes of Dresden, was hkewise decorated. All 
three artists had participated in a Wagner concert which 
the hereditary Princess Charlotte had arranged at Mein- 


baritone 


ingen for a charitable object. 
"_* * 

Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, who is winning new lau- 
rels in Germany wherever she appears, and who has more 
engagements than she can fill, will be the soloist at the 
Berlin Philharmonic popular concert the 28th inst., when 
she will play the Chopin F minor concerto and soli by Scar- 
latti, Moszkowski and Liszt. Our famous countrywoman 
uses the Bechstein piano in all her concerts in Germany. 

sas 

The Vorspiel to Eugen d’Albert’s newly finished opera, 
‘* Ghismonda,” will be heard for the first time at one of the 
next symphony evenings of the Royal Orchestra, under 
Weingartner’s direction. 

sen 
published last week Emperor Will- 


The Paris ** Figaro”’ 
iam’s ‘‘Song to Aegir” with GeRMAN text. 
* * 

Instead of the usual pupils’ recital the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory gave night before last an excellent and 
léend. 
Professor Waldemar 


most interesting teacher's | or/rags . 
played 


Meyer performed the posthumous concertina for violin by 
yer } | y 


an organ prelude by Bach ; 


W. Taubert, once first conductor at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, Liszt's symphonic poem, ‘‘ Orpheus,” was played 
in an arrangement for two pianos by Prof. Karl Klindworth, 
and Dr, E. Jedliczka and Mrs. Amalia Joachim sang Lie- 
der by Schubert, Schumann and W. Berger (‘* Kinder- 
lied"), accompanied by Mr. Mayer-Mahr. 

** # 


At the matinée for the benefit of the 
ballet, which will be given at the Royal Opera House the 
second Christmas holiday, Johann Strauss’ ‘‘ Fledermaus” 
will be given, with only first-class artists from among the 
personnel of the Royal Opera House. This will be great 


Dr. Reimann | 


members of the | 
| what is said about music in public schools, I am in entire 


fun. The same experiment was tried at Vienna with up- 
roarious success during the recent Strauss jubilee. 
* & & 

Angelo Neumann's contract as director of the Prague 
German Landestheater has just been renewed for another 
ten years. This settles all rumors of his coming to Berlin 
to take the direction of one of the principal theatres of this 
city. * * * 

Franz Rummel achieved a tremendous success at Vienna 
last week, where in the first concert he gave there he per- 
formed the Beethoven G major, the Schumann and the Saint- 
Saéns G minor piano concertos. He was called out no less 
than seventeen times. Miss Lilian Apel will tell you the 
rest. ne % 

The ‘* National Zeitung” of to-day says: ‘‘ From the 
American Legation we learn that the number of Americans 
who come to Berlin for a more extended sojourn is this 
year much larger than it used to be heretofore. The pos- 
sibilities of hearing much and good music is for most of 
them the motive of their selecting Berlin for the education 
of their children. We are told that if this increase con- 
tinues a few years longer Berlin will soon have a note- 
worthy American colony. It is easy to convince oneself 
of the fact of how numerously the music students from 
across the ocean are represented here by going to the pop- 
ular concerts of the Philharmonie. Every third person 
you meet there in the couloirs during the intermissions is 
speaking English.” 


* * 

Well, this is as it ought to be, but the ‘‘ National Zei- 
tung” should have added, which probably, however, the 
writer of that paragraph did not know, that most of these 
English speaking persons are subscribers to THE MusicaL 
CourirR. O. F. 


Music in Public Schools and Col- 
leges. 
i’ a recent number of THe Musicat CourigER 
a writer under this head spoke rather slightingly of 


| music taught in the public schools, saying : ‘‘ But what man 


can say that he has traced results from this teaching?” &c. 

I, for one, desire to say that it has been my opportunity 
to observe certain very important and beneficial results. 
Having taught violin playing and also conducted choral 
societies in three different States of the Union, 1 have 
noted that in those States where the children learned some- 
thing of music in the public schools, their sense of relative 
pitch was so well cultivated that they acquired correct in- 
tonation on the violin in one-tenth the time that those did 
who had had no such previous opportunity. Their sense of 
rhythm and accent was also correspondingly better. If 
this was the case with violin playing, it was a hundred 
times truer in the case of choral societies. In Auburn, 
N. Y., where the writer now resides, it is perfectly 


practicable for a competent man to collect a chorus | 
| towns, all of which work Mr. Mayer has mapped out. 


of 200 or 300 voices, and after a few months’ training bring 
out almost any of the standard oratorios orcantatas. With- 
in the last few years the writer recalls Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation” 
and Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Forty-sixth Psalm,” conducted by E. E. 
Scovill, and Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen,” by Mr. T. Ward, be- 
sides numerous smaller works;and yet Auburn is not, 
among the cities of western New York, adistinctively mus- 
ical place. Were it not for music in the public schools this 
would be an impossibility. 

As to the ‘' stupid puerilities " which the children are 
made to sing, so the former writer complains, Ido not see 
where he can find them, at least in the series of music 
readers used in this State (Luther Mason and Julius Eich- 
berg) though were he speaking of certain books I have seen 
prepared for use in country singing schools in the West, 
I would not dispute him. In the books prepared for the 
primary grades, there must of course be very simple and 
unpretentious melodies, for even could the little children all 


be gifted with the miraculous musical perception ot a young 


Mozart, yet their immature voices extend over only a very 
small range of pitch—often less than an octave—and this 
the teacher must not make them try to exceed, or there is 
danger of detriment to their future voice. In the music 
readers used in the higher grades, particularly the High 
School Music Reader, prepared by the late Mr. Eichberg, 
and now in general use, the most fastidious could not com- 
plain of poor taste in the selections. Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven, Rheinberger, as well as many of the best English 
and American composers, are well represented. 

One thing more : although the writer of this article has 
never been personally employed in the business of public 
school music teaching, he has had the pleasure of acquaint- 
ance with many of those most prominent in this calling, 


| and has found them, almost without exception, to be among 


the most intelligent and conscientious of any class of mu- 
sicians. He is convinced that if there were anything radi- 
cally wrong with the system, they would not be slow to 
attempt to right it. Epwin H. Pierce. 
P. S.—Perhaps I ought to say, that with the exception of 


sympathy with all the views expressed in the article which 
I only dislike to see blame laid 
BH. P, 


I have just criticised. 
where it is most undeserved. 
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HE London Symphony Orchestra Company, 

Limited, a new organization formed through Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, will be formally brought into existence 
through the issue of a prospectus this week. It will have 
a capital stock of £25,000, divided into 5,000 shares of £5 
each, £1 per share payable on application, £1 on allotment, 
and the balance of £3 payable £1 at a time, but in no 
case can more than one call be made for £1 per share at 
intervals of less than three months. The board of direc- 
tors includes Mr. Victor Rubens (chairman), 8 Kensington 
Palace Gardens ; Mr. Alexander Siemens, 7 Airlie Gardens, 
W.; Mr. Carl Meyer, 36 Hill street, Berkeley square ; Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, 18 Great Marlborough street, W. This is 
the outcome of five years of preparatory work of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer, and it reflects great credit on him that such an able 
board of directors should be willing to undertake this im- 
portant move in establishing a permanent orchestra that is 
capable of great things. The character of these men is 
sufficient guarantee that this project, which they have 
carefully considered in every direction, will be carried out 
to the letter. 

Mr. Rubens is a member of the firm of Rubens & Reich- 
enbach; Mr. Siemens is principal of the great electrical firm 
of Siemens, Halske & Co.; Mr. Carl Meyer is widely known 
as being connected with the Rothschilds; Mr. Daniel Mayer 
is virtually Erard in London, and this proves conclusively 
that the London Symphony Orchestra Company has capable 
men to direct an important body of this kind. The orches- 
tra will contain eighty performers, and every man will be 
engaged for his whole time, and under contract not to play 
for any other organization. Mr. Henschel has accepted 
the post of first conductor. All the business of the com- 
pany will be conducted from the Concert Direction of Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, at 8 Argyll place. 

They will give at least thirty concerts in London each 
year, fifteen classical and fifteen popular, and the present 
symphony concerts will be merged into the larger organi- 
They will also give fifty concerts in provincial 
In 
addition to these, the orchestra will be available en masse, 
with or without conductor, for choral societies all over the 
provinces, at a certain fixed charge, so that any society can 
secure the benefit of a perfectly trained orchestra at any 
time. Another feature that Mr. Mayer has combined with 
these is that he will have Mr. Henschel’s enlarged choir at 
his disposal for whatever concert in London he wishes to 
avail himself of them, thus enabling him to give any of the 
great choral works. Arrangements are being made for the 
organization of this orchestra as soon as possible, but they 
will not commence their series of concerts until the autumn 
of 1895. It will readily be seen that an orchestra of this 
size, made up of our best instrumentalists, with such fine 
instruments as they have in their possession, and being in 
constant drill and practice, will be able to reach a high de- 
Another benefit to be gained 


zation. 


gree of executive perfection. 


| will be in their educating the public by giving them so 


much good music, and this they will be able to do at a min- 
imum price, thus giving every reason for a liberal support. 
The scheme has been carefully prepared in every detail by 
Mr. Daniel Mayer, and there is no doubt in my mind but 
that he will be able to carry it to a very successful issue. 
He deserves very great credit for having brought into ex- 
istence this important institution. 

Mr. Frederick Griffith gave his second flute recital at the 
Salle Erard Friday afternoon, when, as on the former oc- 
casion, he succeeded in delighting his audience. He gave 
German’s suite for flute and piano, two nocturnes for flute, 
piano and violin by Behr, and a little known theme and 
variations in E minor by Schubert. He was assisted atthe 
piano by Miss Llewela Davies, who with Mr. Frederiksen, 
the violinist, played several solos. The vocal music was 
given by Miss Mary Harris and Mr. Arthur Thompson. 

One of the most successful recitals that has taken place 
since the initiative of these by Mr. Leonard Borwick and 
Mr. Plunket Greene last January was the second attempt 
to interest and entertain the public last Friday afternoon 
at St. James’ Hall. These gentlemen have both become 
great favorites, proof of which was seen in the large at- 
tendance and the appreciation shown by those present. 
Mr. Greene was not in very good voice, and consequently 
seemed nervous, but the audience did not apparently notice 
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any defects, but was ready to give the fullest praise to 
everything he did. His first number consisted of some 
eight selections of old folk songs and German Lieder, 
and his second of six old Irish melodies. These were 
taken from Dr. Stanford's arrangement of the old melodies 
by Thomas Moore, and Dr. Stanford accompanied. Per- 
haps Mr. Greene was heard to the best advantage in 
Schumann's ‘* Waldegeprack,” Hollander’s ‘* Morgenlied ” 
and ‘‘ Drink to Her.” Mr. Borwick’s first number was 
Schumann's ‘‘ Humoresque,” and the second included Bach's 
prelude in D minor, Scarlatti’s caprice, Chopin’s barcarolle 
and Liszt’s polonaise in E. In the barcarolle Mr. Borwick 
had a tendency to take the tempi too fast, and was not as 
poetical in his conception of it as in the former pieces. 
There was the same fault in the selections from Liszt, both 
of which tended to lessen the high standard of Mr. Bor- 
wick’s playing, though it must be acknowledged that he 
has reached a high plane. 

One of the most interesting concerts of the Crystal Pal- 
ace series was given last Saturday. Perhaps the most at- 
tractive number of the program was the novelty ‘In 
Praise of Scottish Poesy,” by William Wallace, one of the 
leading writers of the young Scottish school. This work 
is founded on themes of unmistakable national character, 
and the principal air is the movement ‘ Hey tutti taiti,” 
that inspired Burn’s ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” which is heard con- 
tinually throughout the piece. It cannot be said that the 
composition is built on strict lines, but it is nevertheless 
decidedly interesting. Other orchestral numbers were the 
air from the twelfth concerto grosso and bouree from the 
fifth oboe concerto (Handel), Brahms’ *t Academy” over- 
ture in C, and Schumann’s symphony in C. M. Sauret 
played Moszkowski’s violin concerto very successfully, and 
was heard later in the program in his own well-written 
‘* Elegie et Rondo.” Miss Esther Palliser sang the air 
from Mascagni’s ‘‘ Marie Magdaleine” most successfully, 
and later on a ballad by Hope Temple. 

At a general meeting of the stewards of the Hereford 
Musical Festival last Saturday, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. H. Arkwright, the following report was made: The 
expenditure amounted to £3,615, and the receipts to 
£3,010, leaving a deficit on the working of £605, which will 
be defrayed out of the stewards’ guarantee account. The 
charity account amounted to £956, £821 by collections in 
the Cathedral, and £135, estimated as the probable receipts 
of the stewards, taking an average from former years. 
The usual votes of thanks were passed, and regret was 
expressed that the Bishop was unable to be present at the 
festival. 

The first of a series of five chamber concerts intended 
for children was given at the West Theatre, Albert Hall, 
Saturday afternoon. This is the result of Miss A. E. Muir- 
head's efforts to interest children in classical music as a 
necessary part of their education. The lady introduced 
each number of the program with a few remarks intended 
to help the young hearers to listen intelligently to the 
music performed. The instruction given was simple, and 
seemed to appeal to all. She dwelt principally upon the 
quality of voices and the corresponding differences in the 
tone of stringed instruments, which was easily compre- 
hended by the younger minds. Mrs. L. Miles, M. Prici, 
Messrs. F. Edwards and M. Munro contributed the vocal 
selections, which were well chosen. Haydn's quartet in 
G, op. 77, No. 1, was also played, being led by Mr. John 
Saunders. The young people presént were asked to record 
the impression made upon them by the music. This plan 
of Miss Muirhead’s to enlighten an audience upon the 
music about to be performed might be imitated on many 
occasions to advantage, and considerable development may 
arise from this modest beginning. 

Mme. Vestella Gordon organized an excellent concert 
at Queen’s Hall last Wednesday evening in aid of the 
Hospital for Sick Children, in Great Ormond street. The 
program consisted almost entirely of songs of a popular 
type, varied by piano and violin solos, by Mr. Gordon Tan- 
ner on the latter instrument, and Miss Nina Westall and 
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Cu. W. Coomps—The Christ Child Price Net 
With Violin ad. lib! Sop. A flat, C. Jos. BRaMBACH—Many Songs 
M.-Sop. F, each........ $0.75 their Names have Greeted 

W. H. Nemp.uincer—The Infant (Women's Voices.) $.10 
Sop. C, M.-Sop. B flat, each 0) O Child, divinest marvel. (Do.) 05 


Harry Rowe SHELLEY—O’'er the O Joy, all Joys excelling. (Do.) 06 


Hills of Bethlehem. Offertorio Starlight clear in Heaven is beam 
Sop. E flat, Alto B flat, each 40 ing do.) 05 
How brightly dawns. Sop. F, Wa. REED—Come, ye thankful 
M.-Sop. D, Alto C, each > a People, come (Thanksgiving) 15 


Hakry Rowk SHELLEY—Come, ye 
thankful People, come (Thanks 
giving) 15 


CHOIR. Price Net 
nu, W. Coomes—The Christ Child. .20 





W. H. NEIDLINGER—O Little Town CH eBBS—A Song of Thanks 
of Bethlehem ‘ Pacheco 15 giving Pos] 
rhe Infant King, in C ‘a 10 J. W. TREADWELL—I will alway 
Ihe same, transposed to B flat 10 ” give thanks (Thanksgiving) ae 
SUMNER SaLTER—In the Days of 
Herod the King . 15 . Ss. 
HiARRY ROWE SHELLEY—O’er the CAROLS 
Hills of Bethlehem, Offertorio 12 kK. K. MitLer—Gently falls the 
How brightly dawns poh . 25 Winter Snow . 05 
A. Waitinc—Hark! What mean —In the Fields with their Flocks 06 
those holy Voices. ps] -Sleep, my Saviour, sleep 05 
C. Jos. BRamBacu—Children before —Waken, Christian Children oa 
the Infant Jesus (Women’s —We three Kings of Orient are 05 
Voices)... ‘ soveee |: ole FRED, SCHILLING—The Day of all 
-Lo! the Infant Prince of Pe the Vear. bculnedthebscn<d Jan 
(Do.) i M.S # 10 —'lhe Story wondrous sweet....... 06 





Mr. W. S. Hoyte on the piano. Several numbers were 
played by the Ladies’ Harp, Mandolin and Guitar Band, 
under the direction of Signor Sacchi. The concert-giver 
sang Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” with violin obligato ; ‘* Back 
to Erin,” and ‘*Cam’ Ye by Athol?” Other vocalists who 
contributed were Mesdames Pheroz Langranna, Hope 
Glenn, MacLachlan, Hilda Wilson, Ruenert and Messrs. 
Norman Salmond, James Bovet, and others. I fear from 
the small attendance that the charity will not be benefited 
much by Mme. Vestella Gordon's worthy efforts. 

At the concert of British Chamber Music last Tuesday 
evening a fairly good audience gathered to listen atten- 
tively to a not particularly good program. The first num- 
ber, a piano trio by J.C. Ames, contains a scherzo of gen- 
uine merit, but the rest is rather tedious, and the last 
movement trivial. The scherzo, however, will save the 
piece, as it is so fresh and bright and has plenty of fire. A 
sonata for viola and piano by Leonard Fowles proved to be 
a rather wearisome and vague composition, but the viola is 
a thankless instrument to write for, as it soon becomes 
monotonous. This I see is the composer's op. 1, and he 
will do well to remember in future that he needs contrast 
in his themes to make his work attractive. The trio for 
three pianos, composed by Samuel Wesley, contains some 
very fine counterpoint, and is very brilliant, showing in 
parts the influence of Handel. It was written before the 
time of Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt, and thus forms a 
pleasing contrast to these compositions of which we hear 
so much, and was by far the most interesting number on 
the program. A piano quartet by Luard Selby was some- 
what lacking in dash, although it contained some very 
good melodious work. Among the performers were Mr. 
Whitehouse, who is always good, Miss Emily Shinner, who 
has the fault of playing out of tune, and Mr. Ernest Fowles, 
who as a pianist can be considered only fairly satisfactory. 
The concert as a whole was not so good as the first of the 
series. 

The Royal College of Music gave its 193d concert last 
Wednesday evening, when the students of the college united 
in achoral and orchestral program, which was creditably 
performed. The first number was Wagner's ‘* Faust” over- 
ture, the playing of which was not quite spirited encugh ; 
the young ladies of the orchestra were not imbued with 
true dramatic fire. The ensemble was quite satisfactory, and 
the players exhibited good technic. The ‘*‘ John Gilpin” 
cantata, by S. P. Waddington, is not the least tedious or 
pedantic, but might have been written fifty years ago as 
far as style and melody is concerned. At the close the 
composer was called to the platform and heartily cheered. 
Following this was Weber's adagio and rondo, ‘‘ Hon. 
groise,” for bassoon and orchestra, an interesting, gay, 
humorous composition, well played by M. Dubrucq, gaining 
him a recall. The recitative and aria, ‘‘ From Out the 
Fold,” from Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” was sung by Miss Emlyn 
Davies ; she has a good style and fine enunciation, but 
her tones were at times throaty, showing a faulty production. 
In Schumann's D minor symphony the orchestra did much 
better work, and an excellent rendering of this popular 
number closed the program. Lr. Stanford, who is a good 
time beater, but has not the faculty of inspiring his forces, 
conducted. This is the first orchestral concert which has 
been held in the new hall, and the building seems very 
well adapted to orchestral as well as chamber concerts. 

Thursday evening Mr. Henschel gave his first concert 
with the Scottish Orchestra, which he has brought from 
Scotland. The musical amateurs who fill Queen's Hall 
were interested in judging the merits or demerits of this 
organization which Mr. Henschel has dared to bring into 
such striking contrast with his own London Symphony 
Orchestra. We must admit that the comparison was cer- 
tainly favorable to the band from the north in as far as 
close ensemble playing is concerned. It is only nat- 
ural that a body of good musicians, playing under one 
conductor at some seventy or eighty concerts, besides at 
daily rehearsals, in a period of five months, should be able 
to play together better than an orchestra which may be in- 


= 


dividually superior, but the members of which are liable 
to have contracted habits of their own, and do not respond 
so readily as men who are constantly with him. The 
Scottish band, however, does not possess such good in- 
struments as the The wind instru- 
ments, perhaps, are equally as good as the metropolitan 
ones, but the strings do not touch them for quality and 
volume of tone. 

The program included Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘ Sappho,” 
which Mr. Henschel deserves thanks for introducing in 
London, this being the first time it has been played in 
England. This beautiful, highly interesting overture opens 
with harps alone, which at once carry us back to ‘‘ The 
Isles of Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 
The themes are well marked and contrasted, and therefore, 
though long, it is not in the slightest degree tedious. It 
made the Mendelssohn Scottish Symphony which followed 
pale in comparison, a fact which the public were not slow 
to recognize, and the Mendelssohn excerpt, which was once 
so popular, is not now old enough to be quaint and not new 
enough to be fresh, and seems to have lost its hold upon 
the people. The other orchestral number was Wagner's 
‘*The Procession of the Gods to Walhalla.” M. Achille 
Rivarde, the rapidly rising violinist, played Saint-Saéns’ 
Third Violin Concerto. He has fine execution and good 
style, the harmonics being beautifully played. Mr. Whit- 
ney Mockridge made his début at these concerts in Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Werbegesang,” from ‘' Die Meistersinger,” and sang 
better than he has done since he cameto England. He 
certainly made an excellent impression upon his critical 
audience, who at the close called him twice to the platform. 
He is certain to make a mark here and win a high position. 

One of the best concerts of this season was given by 
Mr. Gompertz at the Salle Erard last Thursday evening. 
The most attractive number of the program was Dvordak’s 
Quartet in F major, played for the first time in England. 
The work, though very bright and original in many 
respects, is not free from triviality, to which may be allot- 
ted the second theme, first movement. The whole quartet 
being played principally on three notes—C, D and F— 
makes it rather monotonous, naturally, in some move- 
ments, especially in the last, where the first violin work is 
without variety or contrast. The lento and scherzo were 
liked best. This quartet is undoubtedly more effective 
but not so noble as the Tschaikowsky Quartet in D major, 
op. 11, played at the beginning of the program. The 
second movement of the latter in B flat major with a 
middle part in B flat minor, in which the second violin 
plays a lamenting accompaniment, is certainly most in- 
teresting, and relieved the last, which is of a scherzo 
character. The quartet fragments op. 81 and scherzo in A 
minor (Mendelssohn) were again made to testify to the 
popularity of this famous composer. The three works 
were admirably played by Messrs. Gompertz, Edward, 
Kreuz and Ould. 
don ensemble playing so good as that led by Mr. Gom- 
pertz. Welcome variety to this program of instrumental 
work was given by Mrs. Katherine Fisk in two songs by 
Brahms, and later on Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Schwerer Abschied,” 
and Schubert's ‘‘ Death and the Maiden.” Mrs. Fisk is 
now a firm favorite, and was heartily recalled after each 


London orchestra. 


It is very seldom that one hears in Lon- 


selection. 

The directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Company have 
just concluded an arrangement with Madame Minnie Hauk 
to appear with the company for a series of special perform- 
ances early in the new year. Madame Hauk will enact 
various réles; chief among them will be her celebrated 
impersonation of ‘‘ Carmen.” 

Tue Musica Courter of October 17 stated that Grieg 
had composed a fourth violin sonata dedicated to the Hun- 
garian violinist, Adorjan. Ina letter toa friend the great 
Norwegian composer says : 

‘The fourth violin sonata is an invention of the papers. 
Who is the violinist Adorjan? It is extremely obliging of 
the papers to let me compose while, unfortunately, 1 do 


not doso. My health has been very bad this last summer, 
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and I must decline all invitations for conducting and so 
forth for the present,” 

This proves clearly that the fourth violin sonata is not at 
present forthcoming. 

Last Friday afternoon the London Academy of Music 
held a concert at St. George’s Hall, when the pupils con- 
tributed both vocal and instrumental selections, and the 
orchestra for the occasion, led by Mr. Pollitzer, the princi- 
pal, played severai numbers. The most promising of the 
students was Maurice Alexander, a little violinist who cer- 
tainly is remarkably clever for a boy of tender years. He 
showed marked ability. Another pupil, Harold Samuel, 
also showed great promise in his playing of Moszkowski's 
and Miss Bessie Greenhill also 


’ 


‘Caprice Espagnole,’ 
played a violin solo. This young lady has had considera- 
bleexperience, 1 understand, in a ladies’ orchestra, and plays 
extremely well. A young baritone, Mr. Walter George, 
who sang the aria, ‘*‘ OStar of Love” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser ;” 
Miss Mabel Calkin, a soprano, and Mr. Gilbert Dennis, a 
tenor, were the best of the vocalists. The program alto- 
gether was a success and reflected credit on the staff of 
professors at the London Academy, which includes among 
others Mr, Pollitzer, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Signor Denza, Sig- 
nor Romili and Signor Bonetti. 

Miss Amy Hare gave a piano recital at Messrs. Broad- 
wood's rooms last Saturday afternoon. Some of the most 
popular numbers of her program were selections from 
Grieg’s ‘* Peer Gynt” suite, Brahms’ romance, op. 118, 
and rhapsodie, op. 119, a transcription from ‘* Tann- 
hiiuser” and Schumann's *‘ Abschied.” ‘This popular lady, 
the quality of whose playing has been tested both in Amer- 
ica and on the Continent, fully, sustained the reputation 
which she has gained abroad. The press speaks highly of 
her playing in Dresden, Cologne, Bonn and other cities on 
the Continent, and in Washington, Baltimore and other 
places of America. She was born in Taunton, Somerset- 
shire, and studied in London at the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she gained several medals, the Potter schol- 
arship and Sterndale Bennett prize. While there she 
studied the violin and played three years in the orchestra. 
After graduating she went on an extended tour on the 
Continent with the celebrated Heckmann Quartet, and the 
press speaks most favorably of her efforts on the occasion. 
She played in different cities in Germany with Madame 
Sembrich and then went to America. 

Mr. Josef Hofmann gave his only recital in London this 
season at St. James’ Hall Monday afternoon, when this 
popular concert room was well filled with an appreciative 
and critical audience. The opening number, d’Albert’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s preludium and fugue for organ in D 
major, was played in his best style, and all present felt 
the magnetism of this young disciple of Rubinstein. 
Without enumerating his whole program, which was thor- 
oughly well arranged, I will mention those excerpts which 
were the most popular. Of the three, ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte"’ (Mendelssohn), the one in A major, was the best 
liked. He was not at his best in Weber's sonata in D 
minor, although he received a recall. Chopin's polonaise 
in F minor was excellent, and Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert's ‘*‘ Morgenstindchen,” by special request, was 
played most delightfully. He introduced for the first 
time a suite from Moszkowski, including przeludium, 
caprice and ariain G, the first two movements of which 
are rather heavy, but the last is bright and pleasing ; it 
will hardly prove a favorite. Following this was a 
polonaise by Rubinstein, dedicated to Mr. Hofmann, which 
also was performed for the first time, and served to dis- 
play his technic to the best advantage. He played two se- 
lections from his own pen, a scherzo—which was very 
bright and effective—and a mazurka, ending with Liszt's 
sixth rhapsodie, which he played very well indeed, and 
was induced after a hearty recall to give as an encorea 
transcription of the fire music from ‘* Die Walkiire.” 

One of the most enjoyable of the popular concerts this 
year was given Monday evening, when Lady Hallé made 


her reappearance amid tumultuous applause. Beethoven's 
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C major quartet opened the program, receiving a very fine 
performance, particularly the andante, with its Gluck-like 
sentiment. Lady Hallé’s associates were Messrs. Rees, 
Gibson and Popper. The other concerted piece was 
Brahms’ trio in C minor, for viola, violin and ’cello, with 
Mr. Schonberger at the piano. This excellent piece, which 
was at the end of the program, was a very attractive num- 
ber. Mr. Schonberger chose for his piano solo Beethoven’s 
sonata in D minor. He was not at his best in the first 
movement, but the second and third were better, and he 
responded to a recall with Bach’s C minor sonata. Lady 
Hallée’s playing made up for the uninteresting selection she 
made of three Irish pieces—a lament, hush song and jig— 
by Dr. Stanford. The splendid tone she brings out of the 
violin, her brilliant technic and perfect intonation carry 
everything before her. The third piece, with its abrupt 
harmouic changes, she made the most effective of any. 
For her encore she played a study for violin alone. Lady 
Hallé is exceptionally fortunate in being the possessor 
of the famous violin which Ernst used, and this greatest 
of lady violinists fully understands how to make the best of 
it. Miss Kate Cove was the vocalist, and sang Sullivan's 
‘* Orpheus and His Lute” and Goring Thomas’ ‘* Wind in 
the Trees.” Her singing is most artistic, and she was thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

The principal feature of the Saturday Popular Concert 
was the first appearance this season of Herr David Popper, 
who took the place of Mr. Whitehouse, and Mrs. Becker, 
which Signor Piatti will fill next Saturday. His solos com- 
prised the adagio from Schumann's ‘cello concerto, and a 
gavotte of his own, which he played charmingly, adding 
for an encore Schubert’s ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh.” Mlle. Wie- 
trowetz led the quartet for the last time this season, and 
with her were associated Messrs. Borwick, Rees and Gib- 
son, in a performance of Brahms’ quintet in F minor, op. 
34, which opened the concert. Mr. Borwick's solos were 
Haydn's familiar variations in the same key. Madame 
Sherwin was the vocalist, singing ‘‘ An ein Veilchen” and 
‘*Standchen” and the berceuse from Godard's opera, 
"s Jocelyn.” 

Last night the first Wagner concert this season, directed 
by Herr Felix Mottl, was given at Queen’s Hall. The pro- 
gram opened with Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonore ” overture No. 3. 
Herr Mottl has studied Wagner's suggestions with regard 
to the tempi and general interpretation of this work. He 
took the beginning considerably slower than we usually 
hear it given, lingering on certain phrases and giving great 
light and shade, thus making it very expressive. He se- 
cured splendid climaxes. The full rich tone of the strings 
was more than ever apparent last night in contrast to the 
Scottish Orchestra last Thursday. Herr Mott] seemed to 
be laboring under some difficulty in the first part of the 
Venusberg music from ‘*Tannhduser,” but recovered himself 
and gave an excellent reading of the second part. He is to 
be thanked for introducing into England Chabrier’s intro- 
duction to Act II. of ‘‘ Gwendoline.” This splendidly writ- 
ten piece is strikingly Wagnerian in style, but shows evi- 
dence at times of the French school also, and is certainly 
one of the most worthy orchestral selections which have 
been introduced in London for many aday. The wood wind 
effects are exceptionally beautiful, and the performance 
was perfect. Another first time piece was Wilhelmj’s 
‘Festival March,” which contains fairly well marked themes 
treated in a conventional manner, and it cannot be said to 
have any striking originality or great merit to commend it 
as a program selection. The composer was among the au- 
dience. Herr Mottl took the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt” faster than 
we usually hear it in England. This closed the purely 
orchestral part of the program. Miss Marie Brema re- 
peated her dramatic impersonation of ‘* Brunnhilde’’ in the 
closing scene of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” The splendid 
finale of ‘‘ Das Rheingold,” the entry of the gods into Wal- 
halla, was sung by Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss Minna 
Fisher, Miss Agnes Janson, Messrs. Edwin Wareham, 
William Ludwig and Arthur Barlow, all of whom sang with 
conspicuous success. Herr Felix Muvttl, of course, con- 


ducted the ‘‘Gétterdimmerung” selection much better 
than Herr Siegfried Wagner, subduing the orchestra and 
taking the tempi slower, so giving Miss Brema a better op- 
portunity of displaying her fine voice and dramatic talent, 
of which she took full advantage. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond, the Scottish pianist, has recently 
been playing in Leipsic, Dresden, Frankfort and other Ger- 
man cities with great success. It will be remembered that 
some two years ago he played here before the Philharmonic 
Society and at the Crystal Palace and other places in the 
metropolis and the provinces. 

Madame Belle Coleis expected home from her Australian 
tour to-morrow. Miss Margaret MacIntyre is back from the 
Cape, and will leave for Italy early next week. I believe 
that she will not accept any engagements during her stay 
here. 

Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Tivadar Nachez and Mr. Algernon 
Ashton are back from their German tour, having met with 
great success. 

Herr Sann gave his second piano recital at St. James’ 
Hall this afternoon and a detailed review of it will appear 
in my next letter. He met with tremendous success. 

FRANK V. ATWATER. 


The Crow Hill Orchestra. 
Sit PATRICK HAYES, of the Kings 


County (N. Y.) Penitentiary, has decided upon a 
novel plan for entertaining the prisoners there. They will 
be allowed to play upon musical instruments one night 
each week of the new year. The penitentiary is on the 
outskirts of the city, upon what is known as Crow Hill, so 
that there are no neighbors to be annoyed by the musicales 
which will take place. 

There are at present over 1,000 convicts in this institu- 
tion, and when the musically inclined begin to play on 
banjos, guitars, drums, trombones, cornets, fifes, mando- 
lins, accordions, concertinas, jewsharps, harmonicas, vio- 
lins and other instruments there is likely to be a pande- 
monium such as has never been heard in these parts 
before. 

The members of the Brooklyn Board of Accidents, as the 
City Fathers are called, who recently attempted to have 
street bands prohibited, will be invited, it is said, to listen 
to these concerts. The Warden is also thinking seriously 
of having several anvils taken from the blacksmith’s shop 
to the prison, so that an anvil chorus may be instituted. 

Warden Hayes believes that this scheme will be of bene- 
fit to the convicts, but the unfortunate prisoners who can- 
not play upon any instrument and who have no soul for 
music will dread the nights when the weekly musicales of 
Warden Hayes’ Crow Hill orchestra take place.--The ‘‘Sun.” 


Buenos Ayres.—The Italian opera company, now 
singing at the Politeamo Argentino, in Buenos Ayres, re- 
cently gave two representations, the proceeds to go to 
the fund of the Donizetti memorial at Bergamo, Italy. 

Bremen.—Charlotte Huhn, from Cologne, made a 
good impression in Bremen when she sang the alto aria 
from Bruch’s ‘‘ Achilleus” at the second Philharmonic con- 
cert. The orchestra played on this occasion Schumann's 
B flat major symphony ; ‘‘ Don Juan” (first time), by R. 
Strauss, and overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe,” by Weber. 

New Zealand.—At Wellington, in New Zealand, a 
musical festival lasting five days was recently held, and the 
following works were produced : Haydn's ‘‘ Creation,” *‘ Is 
rael in Egypt,” by Handel; ‘Golden Legend,” by Sulli- 
van; ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride,” by Dvorak ; ‘*‘ Times’ Great 
Monotony,” ballade for baritone, chorus and orchestra by 
A. F. Hill, *‘ Lobgesang,” by Mendelssohn ; symphony in 
B flat major, by Schumann; extracts from the opera 
‘‘Tannhauser,” by Wagner; ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” by Grieg ; 
overture ‘‘ Rosamunde,” by Schubert, &c. The chorus 
numbered two hundred voices and the orchestra sixty-one 


pieces. 
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And his Famous New York Band of 
| 65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 

Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 
ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, AIND LEAOE. 
Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 
tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 

Theatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
successful of all band tours. 

THE FALL TOUR will commence October 22, The band will 
carry its own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar- 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 

For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Ex position, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Haven Palladiwm: Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Kock 
yesterday 1n spite of rain 

New Haven Leader: Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 

ere 

Bridgeport Daily Farmer: Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Band pro 
duction of ‘War and Peace."’ The scene beggars description. Innes out-Gilmore's 
(rlmore 

Saratoga Times: ‘The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, : 

Baltimore American: An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's 

Baltimore Herald: "¥verybody « harmed and delighted ‘ ‘ 

Lancaster News: ‘‘ War and Peace” was the greatest affair in the history of 
the park 


Albany Argus: Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone 
Scranton Truth : I'he most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 
“ War and Peace" the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 


is the uppermost topic in Scranton to-day. ] : 
Washi P A radical departure from anything of the kind ever attempted. 


It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable, A great band. 





ROSE and OTTILIE 
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PARIS. 
With Wom Suartt I Strupy Wuen I Go To Paris? 
y' ICAL study is a good deal like marriage, 
the right people exist for each other no doubt some- 
where, but look at the wrecks of wedded happiness mean- 
time. 

Answers written personally to this question would make 
a bridge to Staten Island. 

Were the question ‘‘ With whom shall I study to become 
an artist, to attain excellence?” the answer would be sim- 
ple enough. When, in eight cases out of ten, it means: 
‘* Who will put me before the public the quickest?” the sub- 
ject becomes complex and difficult. 

It is perfectly idle to ask this of pupils. They invariably 
answer, with their professor. Those interested through 
friendship or money considerations are equally prejudiced. 
The wisest person, without knowing the details of the 
voice seeking instruction, cannot possibly counsel. Each 
one must find out for himself and for herself. 

Paris is full of students who have been looking for the 
right teacher many years and have not yet succeeded. | 
know girls here who have spent from three to seven years, 
a fortune, and almost all their musical spirit in the search. 
Some still pursue it, following every new name they hear ; 
some have been obliged to return home ; some are wrecks. 

Some of them have had voice, some still have, some 
never did and never will have. Some have been stupid 
and could not apply instruction. Many have missed it 
through not finding the right teacher. In many cases it 
has been the teacher's fault; more often it has been that of 
the pupil. 

Only this afternoon a San Francisco girl told me that, for 
the first time in seven years, she had found the one to do 
her one particle of good. She is improving rapidly under 
the instruction, is happy and content at last; but see the 
waste ! 

Before coming to Paris, or asking anybody else any- 
thing, ask yourself : 

1. What do I want to do with my voice? 

How much time have I to give to its cultivation ? 
How much money have I, and what prospect of its 
continuance? 

4, What have I to show that I am worth what it must 
cost? 

Were there a judicious and disinterested jury appointed 
to decide the last of these for all aspirants to vocal honor, 
one-half of the trouble would be settled at the start. 

You have sung before friends and _ been praised. 
What can you do (at home) before a severer test? Have 
you a voice that makes unknown people open windows, 
run to doors, ask neighbors and tell friends to hear you? 
Does the applause that follows your song come down with 
a splash, or with a patter? Would the audience be late 
to dinner rather than miss your last song on the program ? 
Have you talent—ear, memory, instinct ? 

Of course some singers have made fiascos at one time 
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who have made successes later, but it was not lack of tal- 
ent that was the matter but lack of a proper steering of the 
talent. But there are girls here in Paris to-day, and no 
doubt girls in America plarning to come to Paris, who are 
hopelessly unqualified for art careers and who persist in 
following them, receiving just enough applause to bait 
them on to disappointment. 

I have heard concert applause given in halls in New 
York that ought to have been erfough to stop any thought 
of career there and then. If you cannot move people at 
home, no Paris training will ever make you able to do it. 
Think well who gave you the praise you have received, 
and think what kind the praise was that makes you want 
to come to Paris. If satisfactory try a higher test at 
home. Sing before disinterested people, alone or together. 
Sing before some man who has money to make through 
you. 

If you will not do this, give it up and do something else. 
If you simply please in a negative sort of way without 
stirring or interesting, study for home and friends. If you 
can always stir and interest—can raise the roofs of hearts 
and houses—you are entitled to the best cultivation if you 
want it. 

Passing the question of what you can do at home for your 
‘‘ best cultivation,” suppose you are in Paris for study, 
what is it that you want? 

Do you need your voice placed? Do you need the power 
to express with your body? Does your voice need repair? 
Is yours a parlor or a public voice? Are you seeking 
French diction and style, or good concert work in all 
languages ? Do yon want coaching in répertoire, or simply 
introduction to French managers ? 

Be your own jury and decide lots of things. Decide not 
only what you want to do, but what you are fit for. 

If you have a dramatic voice and a little bit of a body, 
that ends Lady Macbeth work, does it not? If you have 
big hips and head and a sober long nosed face, that settles 
the Buttercup series, no matter what your voice may be, 
or what any ‘‘ friend” may say. 

Well, first seek the teachers who are engaged in the spe- 
cialty you desire. No teacher can do all, no matter how 
conscientious, and French teachers especially do not at- 
tempt it. One who loves voice placing and can endure 
scales and trills and syllables is seldom one to feel the love 
pangs of ‘‘ Ophelia” or train to the savagery of ‘‘ Carmen.” 
One whose soul is tuned to sentiment cannot do justice to 
the ‘‘ bra, bre, bri” of enunciation. 

Much time here is wasted by girls whose voices are al- 
ready well placed, following right along with teachers in 
that line, when what they need is waking up, shaking up, 
limbering up. 

‘*You see she just sings, that’s all!” said an ennuied 
gentleman last evening at alyric action class. The girl 
was going through the gestures as directed, but all her 
attention was on her notes, and so dead and lifeless was 
her body that she just sang, that was all! 

What most girls really need is face massage—some- 

thing to loosen up their mouths and cheeks and make them 
less ‘‘ masky ” and more limber. So many American girls 
have such pretty little, prim, bird-nesty mouths, their 
pearly little teeth scarcely moving inside them, such still 
places under their eyes and such immovable eyebrows that 
expression is hopeless. 
I saw three such faces in a vocal class yesterday. 
a diction teacher work five minutes with a girl to get her 
to drop her jaw in saying ‘‘ je t'aime.” She could not; she 
just moved it out a trifle, making the sound ‘‘je t’eeme.” I 
heard a wise man say he did not believe any woman could 
sing impressively with one of those pretty little faces. 
They can do nothing but bat their eyes! 

After knowing what you need, it is well to see many 
teachers of that specialty, hear them teach and talk with 
them. 


I saw 
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Aside from knowledge and power to impart it, half of a 
teacher's power is the appeal to the pupil’s nature. 

The woman who just suits your brunette cousin, whose 
temperament demands force and all that represents it, will 
not be at all the one for your gentle, timid blonde tints and 
fine lines. There are talkative teachers, reserved teachers, 
teachers who dictate, teachers who flirt, and teachers who 
force information into their pupils. A jumping-jack in a 
studio could never teach Jane anything. The self-con- 
tained, silent professor next door could do just as little 
with Mary. The cooing pattings of Madame N. would 
make no impression upon Nellie, but Emma must have 
them. 

Again, you cannot judge of a teacher’s ability by her 
‘‘stars,” but by the average equality of her class. No 
matter if she points at her walls to portraits of her dear 
Etoiles-telle-et-telle, A-B-C. See rather if the imprint of 
her education is on five out of seven of her puplls. If so, 
she is a teacher. 

Even with the best judgment it isstill difficult, this search 
for the right teacher. I know four American girls, of abou 
equal sense and voice, who have taken from the same 
teacher. One took four years without change or supple- 
ment of any other vocal teacher and is a successful profes- 
sional singer. Another, just ready for her début, is satis- 
fied that the four years she has taken under the same were 
wisely spent ; she has a lovely vocal emission and diction 
and asound throat. Of the other two, one after two years 
found she had no voice whatever—could not even speak 
aloud. The other simply stood still after eighteen months, 
and changed at the end of two years. 

Many pupils are not willing simply to be led to perfection 
by ateacher. They must be coaxed and petted along the 
way or they leave. Some must be fed on praise. The 
instant the teacher stops saying nice things they become 
discontented and go where someone has told Jenny so- 
and-so. Some want the stage held close before their 
eyes in order to be able to study, as one must hold an 
apple before a pony to lead him to the bridle. Some want 
to have the time set when they will be able to sing in public 
or be ‘‘through.” Some argue and contest points with 
their teachers. Pupils who give themselves unreservedly 
into the hands of their teachers are indeed rare. 

Once you decide the question of where you shall study, 
better put it aside. If you keep on the constant lookout to 
do better yourob your teacher of muchof her power—your 
confidence—and you become discontented. 

‘* Americans always seem like birds on a branch,” said 
one teacher. ‘‘I always feel as if they were ready to fly. 
A teacher must plan for the pupil she educates. I cannot 
apply my experience to their cases. I can only pick out 
little scraps of knowledge here and there and throw to 
them—on the wing!” 

‘Running around ” is universally decried here by teach- 
ers, artists, and all serious students. It stands to reason 
that it is not wise. 

One thing certain, do not decide to take up any teacher 
just because she promises you an engagement at such and 
such a time, or when you are ready. No teacher can get 
you an engagement, not even the wife of a director. Any- 
one who promises you this is not a wise choice, as it is an 
indication of insincerity in all things. A teacher may in- 
troduce a singer, it is true, toa manager, but no manager 
is going to risk his money on any singer unless she is valu- 
able and he needs her. It does not require ateacher’s 
influence to get such a position. 

If you want a French début, do not take of a foreigner. 
Better take of one who cannot speak a word but French, 
and it must be the best of French, too. You can do 
nothing with a Paris manager without diction, and even 
in concert you are only laughed at. The French do not 
care for dramatic effect, but finesse they must have. It is 
their nature. There is no finesse in a brogue. I saw a 
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circle fairly writhe under the faulty enunciation of a 
beautiful and well taught American singer, and they all 
but roared out loud when she came out with a strongly ac- 


ented ‘jwoy-yus” for ‘‘ joyeuse.” 

Another question to be decided as important as either 
teacher or talent is the amount of money you have at com- 
mand and the time you can devote to the work you propose 
to do 


It is safe to say that a good third of all the vocal 
misfortune between France and America is the result of 


estricted means. You have no conception how “things 
necessary to do” grow upon you after you get here. Un- 
less you have some certain source upon which you can 


draw, better wait till you have. 
Some pupils come to Paris to study who have no more 
business here than one would have to attempt to enter a 


} } Masters and 


high school who could neither spell nor add. 
mistresses here cannot give themselves to primary instruc- 
tion, Consequently you are handed over to an advanced 
student ; you are dissatisfied and spending lots of money 
for nothing. You could master the rudiments at home. 
As for ‘seeing the world” in that manner you don't. 
When you study in Paris you do not ‘* see the world.” 
People come here with the vaguest notions about study 
man this week who came 


He could 


and teachers. I met a young 


over expressly ‘‘to study with an artist!” 
He had no technic and his pieces 
He said that 


to haveall these things tended to. How 


not play a scale evenly ! 
were dreadfully shabby as to mechanism. 
was why he came 
much better off he would be this winter with Mr. Lambert 
in New York, 


There are some teachers here who will surround you 


with his money in his pocket. 


with a bevy of teachers, themselves teaching only one 
point. After that you are obliged to have a teacher of 
gesture, a diction teacher, an accompagnateur, a French or 
Italian teacher and a coach—all at from 10 to 20 frs. each 
extra. It is very cruel to many girls. 

Another trick is giving but five or ten minutes personal 
attention to the pupils, and having the rest done by under- 
lings. A good pupil of a good teacher can often help ma- 
terially, bnt it should not be at first rates. 

The more generally intelligent a girl is the better use 
she can make of her time and money here. Our young 
music students in New York are not reading enough. 
Teachers should not only encourage but require a certain 
study of musical subjects. Besides that, every girl should 
keep in touch with the newspapers and magazines as 
Oh, yes! 


imagination and sentiment food. there is time 


enough. Look at the time you waste every day talking 
nothing with the other girls. Time enough for that, too. 
3ut set apart an hour every day for general reading. You 
Where to 


stay while studying in Paris, also the teaching of acting 


will be so glad of it if ever you do come here. 

with singing, and how French pronunciation is taught in 

singing will soon be treated in this department. 
* * * 


One lady who knows how to combine marital happiness 


and 


musical progress is Madame Georges Moreau, of Paris. 
Asa girl Mme. Moreau was well known in Chicago as a 
fine pianist and serious piano student. The story of her 
romantic meeting with her elegant French husband, her 
establishment in Paris and the continuance of her studies 
without interfering with her home duties, has already been 
told in Tue Mt 


One of her first home privileges was her musical evening, 
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to the charm and value of which many artists, both French 


and American, can attest. Among the artists who have 
taken part in her musicales are Mile. Sidner, a Swedish 
interpreter of Grieg’s music, who has sung at the Colonne 
Nouvelli, the tenor, now in New York with the 


Abbey-Grau company ; 


concerts ; 
Mme. Devianne, a French prima 
Foester, the Hungarian pianist, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath, an American pianist; Mme. Hetlich, the harpist ; 
M. d’Einbrodt and M. Van Goens, violoncellists, the lattera 


donna; M 


composer ; M. Rivarde, violinist, and Mlle. Taine, the or- 
ganist. 

This week, however, Mme. Moreau gave her friends a 
more extended knowledge of her musical worth ina concert 
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given in the pretty white and gold salle on Rue d’Athenes. 
On the program were: 





Fantaisie in E minor... ( ).. eee ee eens abeoseeebeseseonqeas Chopin 
Premier scherzo........ ) 

* Chant d’Amour de Siegmund”’.... | sce ceseeceeceees Wagner 
“ Incantation du Feu "’..........ee6: ' 

“ Kammenoi-Ostrow " (No. 28) .. coccsessccvccccccccccccecs Rubinstein 
“ Rhapsodie Hongroise " (No. 11).....cccceseccceeeeeeeeeseececs Liszt 
“ Hamlet,” “Ait du Livre"... .cccccccsevccccccsccccccccceccocs Thomas 
“Chanson G’Acis”...cccsccccses Vindenved Cocwoensooscccccgscoes Wormser 
“* 1) Barbidre ” ( Cavatine )...cccccccccsccccescoseccces covccccers Rossini 


Criticism is unanimous as to the skill, style and interpre- 
tation of Mme. Moreau’s work. The hall was filled with 
distinguished artists and society people, who gave the mu- 
siciala regular ovation at the close of the performance. 

Among those present were Consul General and Mrs. 
Morse ; Mgr. Bauer; M. Oppert de l'Institut ; la Comtesse 
de Lagréne ; la Comtesse de Coetlegon ; M. Wormser, the 
composer ; Admiral Coulombeaud; M. and Mme. Breitner; 

3aron de Ville, Baron and Baronne de Padirac; Marquis de 
Saffay and Comte de Constantin. 

Invitations were issued in the name of M. and Mme. 
Georges Moreau. Her husband, who is very proud of her 
gifts, sat in a box, and a brother-in-law, also a distinguished 
Frenchman, was master of the ceremonies. 

Another who assisted at the interesting entertainment 
was Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, organist of the Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*# 


There is something right about the musical soul of a 
man who will voluntarily give up $100 a week to go abroad 
to fit himself for higher musical duties, and who at the same 
time gives up the luxuries of home life and the freedom and 
petting of a popular organist and musician for the stern 
and real toil of a Paris course of study. 

There is something right, too, in the spirit of the church 
that allows Mr. Stebbins his season of study as a ‘‘ vaca- 
tion.” 

He is here studying organ, harmony and composition, 
with M. Guilmant, and his work is of the most serious of 
the master’s class. Heisat the same time listening to the 
best music and making note of all the important features 
for the benefit of his classes on return. 

In addition, he is studying voice from a teacher's stand- 
point with M. Sbriglia. His own voice has made the most 
remarkable development, meantime, so much so that his 
teacher suggests to him a brilliant future as a vocalist. Mr. 
Stebbins is too wise, however, and too wedded tohis organ 
and teaching to give them up for any brilliant personal 
prospects. He intends the benefits of his instruction to 
go to his church and to his pupils. 


* 2# * 


M. Henri Deshayes, of the Church of the Annunciation, 
Paris, has just published his collection of six organ works: 
Grand Choeur et Menuet de Concert— Dedicated to Mr. Wm. G. Carl, 

of New York 
Offertoire—Dedicated to Mr. Wm. Huber, Jr., of Hamilton, Ohio. 


Fanfare—Dedicated to Mr. Alfred Eyre, Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. 

Andante— Dedicated to Mr. James M. Dickerson, organist, Philadel- 
phia. 


Andante Religioso—Dedicated to Mr. Auguste Wiegand, organist, 
of Sydney. 

Romance sans Paroles—Dedicated to Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, organist, of 
New York. 

Andante con Moto—Dedicated to Mr. Westlake Morgan, of Bangor, Me. 

Cantabile—Dedicated to Mr. W. S. Chester, organist, of New York. 

Andante con fuoco et Toccata—Dedicated to Mr. Wm.G. Carl, organ- 
ist, of New York. 

Meditation—Dedicated to M. G. Brigout, organist of St. Servan. 

Elégie— Dedicated to Mr. B. J. Rogers, organist of Dublin Cathedral. 

From which it may be seen what a large part Americans 
bear in the heart of the French composer. 


* *# & 


M. Jérome, the tenor, made a successful début in the 
Opéra Comique this week with Calvé, in ‘‘Les Pecheurs de 
Perles.” 

M. Eugéne d'Harcourt is giving ‘‘Tannhiuser” at the 
Salle d'Harcourt. It is to be hoped that Wagner can look 
down here some of these Sunday afternoons and see his 
works in every concert salle in the city and in the Opéra 
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during the week. Whata revenge on the Jockey Club!—if 
revenge is any good. 

‘* Harmonie des Chemins de Fer de l'Ouest” is the name 
of a very successful and progressive musical society of 
seventy-five members of that railroad company’s employ és 
who study, play, sing, give concerts and gain medals in 
competition, as though there were no travel, and nothing 
but music in the world. 

Colonne has advanced the price of his seats on account 
of the Berlioz cycle just commenced. 

Lectures on history of music and dramatic literature 
commence this week at the Conservatoire, the former by 
M. Bourgault Ducoudray, the master of the German school. 

M. Maurel has sung his last song here and has departed 
for the New York Opera House. 

A movement is on foot to restore the old Roman theatre 
at Orange, in which yearly performances may be given. 

Pretty singer to composer—Dites-moi donc, cher maitre, 
qu’ aimeriez—vous mieux: étre avengle ou sourd? 

Composer—Sourd, madame, quand je vous regarde, et 
aveugle quand je vous entends chanter! 


*# *# 


*‘Ninon de L’Enclos,” in four acts and five tableaux, by 
Lénéka and Bernede, with Edmond Missa for music, is 
being rehearsed at the Opéra Comique; also ‘ Pris au 
Piége,” by Carré and Gidalge. 

‘*It is a bad wind that blows nobody good.” Mme. Sa- 
ville, who cannot play in Russia on account of the closing 
of the theatres, has been welcomed by the Opéra Comique 
for ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,” now being rehearsed. 


* *# * 


I cannot find the ‘‘ Martha Fantaisie,” by White, asked 
for. Fannig Epcar Tuomas. 





Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA, November 17, 18M. 
ELIX KRAUSS,a young and very studious 
looking man, witha grave, dignified bearing and a 
very large baritone voice, gave an interesting song recital 
one evening last week. The program included composi- 
tions of Brahms, Paldara, Parissimi, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and the finished musical interpretation and mellow, 
well controlled organ of the singer made the evening a 
most enjoyable one. Mrs. Schuster-Seydel, a violinist, 
contributed an adagio cantabile of Tartini; ronde des 
lutins, Bazzini, and sarabande etambourin, Leclair. The 
tone produced was unusually large, but equally harsh and 
rasping, so that her performance was not a prepossessing 
one. 

Julius Klengel, the man from Leipsic, bewitched Vienna 
the following night. This artist came here heralded as 
Germany’s greatest ‘celloist, and judging from the ovation 
tendered him, everyone's expectations were fully realized. 
I don't know whether Klengel is so intensely musical, but 
his technic is at all times wonderful, sometimes almost 
supernatural, and he plays with a grace and ease most im- 
pressive and delightful. Bach's sonate for ‘cello alone 
formed the opening number, and was followed by the first 
movemept of a Haydn concerto, ‘‘ Abendlied” of Schu- 
mann; ‘Aviegentiea.” Klengel ‘‘Perpetual Motion,” Fitzen- 
hagen ; Nocturne, Chopin, and ‘‘ Variations Capricieuses,” 
Klengel. There were recalls without number, several en- 
cores, and the Haydn number and dainty cradle song of 
the artist were repeated. Klengel met with great success 
and his several appearances during the coming month are 
anticipated with great satisfaction. 

The program was not well arranged ; too much assisting 
talent. Edmondo Paul, the Italian baritone, materialized 
again on this occasion and made, if possible, even less of 
an impression than at the Bellincioni concert. Paul is so 
intensely ladylike in his mode of singing; lots of expres- 
sion and agony, you know, and what voice is left him is 
poor in quality; so it rather reminded me of boarding 
school days and musical productions in which goodly inten- 
tions were the predominating features. Georgio Franchetti, 
a pianist and brother of the well-known composer, gave 
some Beethoven variations, with fugue, which I shall not 
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attempt to criticise, as I don’t know them, and in conse- 
quence could not appreciate them. I was consoled by see- 
ing that I was not alone in my ignorance ; that most of the 
listeners were in the same predicament. Taken all in all 
Franchetti was not happy in his choice of selections, for the 
Chopin nocturne, op. 55, No. 2, was cold, and the Rubin- 
stein étude contained too much work and too little music. 
His best effort was Leschetizky’s effective study, ‘‘La 
Source.” Franchetti has a big technique and large tone, 
but his interpretations are too passive and tame ; there is 
no personality, no fire and magnetism in his playing. 

‘* Der Kuss” and ‘‘ Mara” were given Friday, although 
why in that order no one can explain. It is outrageous to 
send people away with their blood tingling and every nerve 
ajar with the memory of the horrible tragedy. ‘‘ Mara” is 
one of the most revolting and at the same time most fas- 
cinating operas I have ever heard. It holds the undivided 
attention of the listener from beginning to,end, and, while 
protesting against the brutality of the misery and suffering 
depicted, one is conscious of an inward determination to 
hear it again, and that as soon as possible. The music is 
beautiful and characteristic. ‘There is so much ‘ tempera- 
ment in it, from the original pistol shot in the overture to 
the close of the wife's agony and the unconscious, playful 
‘**cuckoo”’ of the little son. 

Januschofsky as ‘* Mara” was most effective and success- 
ful. The rdle is a trying one, r@&juiring great dramatic 
force and passion, and while no situation was lost on this 
clever actress, her abandonment and desperation were 
never otherwise than dignified and impressive. Schrédter 
as ‘‘ Eddin” was, as always, excellent. He sings exquis- 
itely and has a beautiful voice, so what more can be said? 
Ritter, too, was artistic. Fuchs directed. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Kuss” is an inane sort of a work, and if any 
other than the clever Renard had it in hand it would have 
come to grief long ago and met the end it deserves. It is 
not that the composer has no good musical ideas, but when he 
once has found a pretty melody he drags it out until itis worn 
threadbare. ‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast,” remarked a 
wise man once upon atime. And then one is occasionally 
reminded of other operas, and the libretto is very silly. 
Grengg’s make up as the father was as good as his voice. 
Dippel as the widower appeared to miserable advantage; 
he looked uncomfortable and made everyone else feel the 
same way. His voice was half the time not to be heard 
above the orchestra and when it did break through the 
situation was to be regretted, for his tones seemed to blend 
withno one else’s. Frau Forster is as charming as ever, but 
what has become of her voice this fall? Felix, Kaulick, 
Mayerhofer and Schittenhelm filled the minor réles. 

Smareglia’s new opera, ‘‘Cornelius Schiitt,” was to have 
been produced this evening, with Van Dyck in the leading 
réle. The tenor, however, is ill, and the performance is 
for a week postponed. Van Dyck is conspicuously often 
unavailable, and the question is whether poor health or an 
unreliable throat and voice are to blame. So far as appear- 
ances are concerned, one would decide on the latter, for 
Van Dyck’s proportions are by no means shadowy. 

The first Philharmonic concert was given last Sunday. 
I was ill and unable to attend, but that the program was 
interesting and that Richter and his erchestra left no room 
for criticism is a foregone conclusion. 

Francesco d’Andrade and Rummel were booked one even- 
ing for concerts, and despite the fact that the pianist an- 
nounced three concertos with orchestral accompaniment, I 
knew days before that I never would have the moral cour- 
age to withstand the fascinating Portuguese. AndI didn’t. 
Nor was I sorry afterward, for thé universal verdict was 
that Rummel as pianist is a flat failure. As he gives a 
second concert I will not condemn him until he has had a 
chance for redemption. D’Andrade is a great artist and 
delightful singer, and his success is in no degree lessened 
by a charming personality. There was only one complaint 
to be made ; the program was far too short, despite the 
various encores demanded by an enthusiastic audience. 
Prologue to the opera ‘‘ Pagliacci” was magnificently 
sung, while the songs of Giordani, Carissimi, Tosti, Bizet 
and Faure were exquisite in style and savored strongly of 
‘*more.” Amalie Mollner is the possessor of a most un- 
usual violin. The tone was soft, mellow and sweet in the 
most literal sense of the words. It is only to be regretted 
that this young artist has not some life and animation, some 
fire and brilliancy. She paints her pictures in the loveliest 


of gray tones; but after all one loves variety, and one’s 
mood cannot be always sweetly sentimental. The pianist, 
a delicate looking youth named Roderick Bass, gave a 
group of short compositions most creditably. Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance was, perhaps, too dainty and fine; in 
fact there was no pretence of the bravura which usually is 
the main characteristic of such an interpretation. 

The Quartet Rosé, consisting of Arnold Rosé, first 
violin ; A. Siebert, second violin ; S. Bachrich, viola, and 
R. Hummer, violoncello, gave the first of this season’s con- 
certs November 13. I was particularly impressed by the fact 
that there were no students present, and have not yet satis- 
factorily explained to myself why thisshould be. The house 
was, however, sold out to an elegant and enthusiastic 
public. Mendelssohn's well-known quartet op. 44 No. 1 
opened the program. The ensemble was excellent, and 
the second and third movements particularly well re- 
ceived. A new trio of Dvordk excited a good deal of in- 
terest, which the worth of the composition in no way jus- 
tified, for to me the work seemed unworthy of its author. 
It consisted of six movements, none of which were strik- 
ingly original in conception. Fraulein Marie Baumayer 
presided at the piano. This lady is quite unknown to me, 
but her playing is certainly not of the modern school. 
Years and years ago she evidently acquired her method of 
manipulating the ivories. There was little tone coloring 
evident, and she worked too independently of the string in- 
struments. There is a great artin successfully playing 
trios; many an excellent pianist fails in the attempt. Hin- 
del’s concerto for string instruments had been arranged 
for the occasion by Mr. Bachrich, Messrs. Jelinek, Helden- 
berg and Benesch assisting the quartet in its interpreta- 
tion. It was the one in F major, and was listened to with 
keen interest, the applause at the close of the minuetto be- 
ing so persistent that repetition was netessary. The 
evening’s enjoyment was marred only by the extreme 
heat and utter want of ventilation in the room. 

LILLIAN APEL. 








Violin Echoes. 
BERLIN, November 17, 1894. 

ONDERS will never cease! I thought af- 
ter hearing Burmester’s astounding feats on the 
violin that there could be no more surprises in store for me 
for along time tocome. There was a great one, however, 
only two evenings after Burmester’s second concert. This 
was the perfornmrance of the child prodigy, Bronislow Hu- 
bermann, of Warsaw, which took place Saturday evening 
at the Singakademie, the scene of Burmester’s remarkable 

triumph but forty-eight hours before. 

I have heard child prodigies before, but never one that 
could be compared with this nine year old wonder. He 
played the Mendelssohn concerto, the Schumann Triu- 
merei, a Bach prelude, and the ballade and polonaise 
by Vieuxtemps. His playing is, in consideration of his 
extreme youth, hardly less wonderful than Burmester’s. 
Think of a child nine years old playing the Mendelssohn 
concerto in public, and from memory! And his was none 
of your amateurish, half finished performances. He played 
this difficult work like an artist, both as regards technic 
and interpretation; not with the finish of a great artist, to 
be sure, but I have often heard worse public performances 
of this concerto by alleged great artists of mature age. 

One scarcely knows what to marvel at most in Huber- 
mann’s playing, his technic, tone or interpretation. His 
technic is fully equal to the compositions he essayed. 
His tone is excellent in quality and has considerable vol- 
ume; there is in it nothing of that disagreeable quality 
suggesting the amateur or beginner. His interpretation 
was that of a genius. He possesses tenderness and emo- 
tion, as well as dash and brilliancy. Every shade of nuance 
was brought out. 

I have heard piano prodigies perform difficult piano com- 
positions, even Liszt rhapsodies, but they were usually 
simplified and adapted to the small hands. Not so with 
Hubermann ; though he uses a full sized violin, not one 
note of the concerto was changed. The difficult passages 
in triplets, shortly after the themes in G and E, were tech- 
nically flawless; the rapid octaves, near the end of the first 
movement, were in perfect tune; in fact he did not play 
half a dozen notes off the key the entire evening. The 
easy parts of the andante were rather carelessly played, 


strange to say. The last movement of the concerto was 
played best of all, with fire and brilliancy and -at a lively 
tempo. He worked up to a climax at the end, and in the 
next to the last bar after running up to the high E, he 
played high G sharp, at the end of the fingerboard, instead 
of the chord in the first position, which rang out clearly and 
distinctly; then he came down on the final E with a ven- 
geance, taking it with the second finger—the fourth posi- 
tion on the G string. He proved himself equally at home 
in all positions; he did not avoid the second and fourth, as 
many do. 

Worthy of special mention is his command of the bow, 
which is even more astonishing in such a child than left- 
hand technic. This last movement demands a good 
bow technic. He has naturally one of the best right 
arms that I have ever seen, His playing of the other num- 
bers was not less remarkable. At no time did he make the 
impression of a child who had had the pieces drilled into 
him by constant repetition. The Schumann Traumerei 
was quite touchingly performed, and the Bach number 
with considerable breadth. In the Vieuxtemps ballade 
and polonaise the certainty of his left hand astonished all 
again. His thirds and sixths were faultless; his attacks 
were excellent, and his ‘‘ freie Einsaitze” always true. He 
has acquired a few bad habits, such as too much sliding 
and a too frequent use of the open or natural harmonics. 
These could be easily corrected by a good teacher. At 
present he is not having lessons, I believe. On the whole 
he has had good instruction, judging by his playing. 

My description of this little genius’ performance may 
test the credulity of many readers. That would be only 
natural. Indeed, I should not have believed it possible if I 
had not heard and seen him myself. When not looking at 
him it seemed incredible that such tones could be produced 
by a mere child. But there he stood, a wee mite, his long 
dark hair falling prettily over his little shoulders, and his 
big black eyes shining like two diamonds, for all the world 
like some exquisite being sent from fairyland to delight 
and entrance us. 

To the initiated such an exhibition of precocity is more 
astonishing than to the general public. The most atten- 
tive and enthusiastic listeners in the audience were violin- 
ists, and one of them was Willy Burmester. As to students 
of the violin, many a one felt like smashing his fiddle on 
hearing this little ‘‘ wonder of God,” as an old monk once 
styled the child Mozart on hearing him play for the first 
time. 

Hubermann gives another concert next Sunday, when 
he will play the Bruch G minor concerto, Sarasate’s ‘* Zigeu- 
nerweisen,” and (don’t be alarmed) the chaconne for violin 
His success at the first concert was tre- 
As an encore he played 


alone by Bach. 
mendous, similar to Burmester'’s. 
the bourrée from the second Bach sonata for violin alone, 
in B minor. The prelude played earlier in the evening was 
from the sixth sonata in E. 

This is an age of prodigies. Every little while some 
new one is announced. But,as I have already stated, none 
that I have heard is to be compared with Hubermann. He 
is a prodigy of prodigies. The performances of his young 
countryman, of piano fame, pale before his own as does 
a morning star before the rising sun. 

Public opinion is at present against public performances 
by such prodigies. The popular belief seems to be that 
they will amount to nothing later if allowed to appear in 
childhood. Is this theory based on experience? Let us 
consult a few facts bearing on the subject. In the year 
1838 there appeared in the Buda-Pesth ‘* Mirror” the fol- 
lowing concert notice: 

‘We wish to call attention to the remarkable talent of a 
little violinist of seven years, who has just appeared. His 
name is Joseph Joachim, and he is a pupil of Szervaczinski. 
This gifted child seems destined to make a name, and we 
shall be glad to have been the first to spread his fame. It 
will not be long before we hear the young virtuoso again. 
Last Sunday this infant prodigy was heard at the Casino, 
and aroused the enthusiasm of all who were present.” This 
was the first press notice of Joachim’s playing. 

Carl Halir began to study the violin at three and a half 
years, and played in public with marked success at five. 
Schradieck appeared at the same age at a concert in his 
native city, when he played Beethoven’s F major sonata 
for violin and piano after but one year’sinstruction. Sara- 
sate at the age of ten was delighting the court of Spain 
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circle fairly writhe under the faulty enunciation of a 
beautiful and well taught American singer, and they all 
but roared out loud when she came out with a strongly ac- 
cented ‘‘jwoy-yus ” for ‘‘ joyeuse.” 

Another question to be decided as important as either 
teacher or talent is the amount of money you have at com- 
mand and the time you can devote to the work you propose 
to do. 

It is safe to say that a good third of all the vocal 
misfortune between France and America is the result of 
You have no conception how ‘things 
Un- 


less you have some certain source upon which you can 


restricted means. 
necessary to do” grow upon you after you get here. 


draw, better wait till you have. 

Some pupils come to Paris to study who have no more 
business here than one would have to attempt to enter a 
high school who could neither spell nor add. Masters and 
mistresses here cannot give themselves to primary instruc- 
tion. 
student ; you are dissatisfied and spending lots of money 
for nothing. You could master the rudiments at home. 

As for ‘seeing the world” in that manner you don't. 
When you study in Paris you do not ‘* see the world.” 


Consequently you are handed over to an advanced 


People come here with the vaguest notions about study 
I met a young man this week who came 

‘to study with an artist!” He could 
not play a scale evenly! He had no technic and his pieces 
were dreadfully shabby as to mechanism. He said that 
was why he came—to have all these things tended to. How 
much better off he would be this winter with Mr. Lambert 


and teachers. 
over expressly 


in New York, with his money in his pocket. 

There are some teachers here who will surround you 
with a bevy of teachers, themselves teaching only one 
point. After that you are obliged to have a teacher of 
gesture, a diction teacher, an accompagnateur, a French or 
Italian teacher and a coach—all at from 10 to 20 frs. each 
extra. It is very cruel to many girls. 

Another trick is giving but five or ten minutes personal 
attention to the pupils, and having the rest done by under- 
lings. A good pupil of a good teacher can often help ma- 
teriaily, bnt it should not be at first rates. 

The more generally intelligent a girl is the better use 
she can make of her time and money here. Our young 
music students in New York are not reading enough. 
Teachers should not only encourage but require a certain 
study of musical subjects. Besides that, every girl should 
keep in touch with the newspapers and magazines as 
imagination and sentiment food. Oh, yes! there is time 
enough. Look at the time you waste every day talking 
Time enough for that, too. 
But set apart an hour every day for general reading. You 
will be so glad of it if ever you do come here. Where to 
stay while studying in Paris, also the teaching of acting 
with singing, and how French pronunciation is taught in 


nothing with the other girls. 


singing will soon be treated in this department. 
** * 


One lady who knows how to combine marital happiness 
and musical progress is Madame Georges Moreau, of Paris. 
Asa girl Mme. Moreau was well known in Chicago as a 
fine pianist and serious piano student. ‘The story of her 
romantic meeting with her elegant French husband, her 
establishment in Paris and the continuance of her studies 
without interfering with her home duties, has already been 
told in Tuz Musicar Courter. 

One of her first home privileges was her musical evening, 
to the charm and value of which many artists, both French 
and American, can attest. Among the artists who have 
taken part in her musicales are Mlle. Sidner, a Swedish 
interpreter of Grieg’s music, who has sung at the Colonne 
concerts; Nouvelli, the tenor, now in New York with the 
Abbey-Grau company ; 
donna; M. 


Mme. Devianne, a French prima 
Foester, the Hungarian pianist, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath, an American pianist; Mme. Hetlich, the harpist ; 
M. d’Einbrodt and M. Van Goens, violoncellists, the lattera 
composer ; M. Rivarde, violinist, and Mlle. Taine, the or- 
ganist 

This week, however, Mme. Moreau gave her friends a 
more extended knowledge of her musical worth ina concert 


THE 








given in the pretty white and gold salle on Rue d’Athenes. 
On the program were: 


PO 
Premier scherzo........! 
“Chant d’Amour de Siegmund”’.... 1 ooo. eee eee . esses. Wagner 
“ Incantation du Feu "......,e0e0055 ) 
‘“Kammenoi-Ostrow ” (No. 22) 
““Rhapsodie Hongroise ” (No. 11) 
“ Hamlet,” “Air du Livre”’..... SlvcuseOveveeviuececdeddte .... Thomas 
**Chanson d’Acis” Wormser 
Rossini 


Rubinstein 


“Il Barbiére ” ( Cavatine ) 
Criticism is unanimous as to the skill, style and interpre- 
tation of Mme. Moreau’s work. The hall was filled with 
distinguished artists and society people, who gave the mu- 
siciala regular ovation at the close of the performance. 

Among those present were Consul General and Mrs. 
Morse ; Mgr. Bauer; M. Oppert de l'Institut ; la Comtesse 
de Lagréne ; la Comtesse de Coetlegon ; M. Wormser, the 
composer ; Admiral Coulombeaud; M. and Mme. Breitner; 
Baron de Ville, Baron and Baronne de Padirac; Marquis de 
Saffay and Comte de Constantin. 

Invitations were issued in the name of M. and Mme. 
Georges Moreau. Her husband, who is very proud of her 
gifts, sat in a box, and a brother-in-law, also a distinguished 
Frenchman, was master of the ceremonies. 

Another who assisted at the interesting entertainment 
was Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, organist of the Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


**# 


There is something right about the musical soul of a 
man who will voluntarily give up $100 a week to go abroad 
to fit himself for higher musical duties, and who at the same 
time gives up the luxuries of home life and the freedom and 
petting of a popular organist and musician for the stern 
and real toil of a Paris course of study. 

There is something right, too, in the spirit of the church 
that allows Mr. Stebbins his season of study as a ‘‘ vaca- 
tion.” 

He is here studying organ, harmony and composition, 
with M. Guilmant, and his work is of the most serious of 
the master's class. Heisat the same time listening to the 
best music and making note of all the important features 
for the benefit of his classes on return. 

In addition, he is studying voice from a teacher's stand- 
point with M. Sbriglia. His own voice has made the most 
remarkable development, meantime, so much so that his 
teacher suggests to him a brilliant future as a vocalist. Mr. 
Stebbins is too wise, however, and too wedded tohis organ 
and teaching to give them up for any brilliant personal 
prospects. He intends the benefits of his instruction to 
go to his church and to his pupils. 


* # * 


M. Henri Deshayes, of the Church of the Annunciation, 
Paris, has just published his collection of six organ works: 


Grand Chceur et Menuet de Concert— Dedicated to Mr. Wm. G. Carl, 
of New York. 

Offertoire—Dedicated to Mr. Wm. Huber, Jr., of Hamilton, Ohio. 

Fanfare—Dedicated to Mr. Alfred Eyre, Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. 

Andante 
phia. 

Andante Religioso—Dedicated to Mr. Auguste Wiegand, organist, 
of Sydney. 

Romance sans Paroles—Dedicated to Mr. Geo, E. Whiting, organist, of 
New York. 

Andante con Moto—Dedicated to Mr. Westlake Morgan, of Bangor, Me. 

Cantabile—Dedicated to Mr. W. S. Chester, organist, of New York. 

Andante con fuoco et Toccata—Dedicated to Mr. Wm.G. Carl, organ- 
ist, of New York. 

Meditation—Dedicated to M. G. Brigout, organist of St. Servan. 

Dedicated to Mr. B. J. Rogers, organist of Dublin Cathedral. 


Dedicated to Mr. James M. Dickerson, organist, Philadel- 


Klégie 
From which it may be seen what a large part Americans 
bear in the heart of the French composer. 


** & 


M. Jérome, the tenor, made a successful début in the 
Opéra Comique this week with Calvé, in ‘‘Les Pecheurs de 
Perles.” 

M. Eugéne d'Harcourt is giving ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” at the 
Salle d’Harcourt. It is to be hoped that Wagner can look 
down here some of these Sunday afternoons and see his 
works in every concert salle in the city and in the Opéra 
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during the week. Whata revenge on the Jockey Club!—if 
revenge is any good. 

‘« Harmonie des Chemins de Fer de l'Ouest” is the name 
of a very successful and progressive musical society of 
seventy-five members of that railroad company’s employ és 
who study, play, sing, give concerts and gain medals in 
competition, as though there were no travel, and nothing 
but music in the world. 

Colonne has advanced the price of his seats on account 
of the Berlioz cycle just commenced. 

Lectures on history of music and dramatic literature 
commence this week at the Conservatoire, the former by 
M. Bourgault Ducoudray, the master of the German school. 

M. Maurel has sung his last song here and has departed 
for the New York Opera House. 

A movement is on foot to restore the old Roman theatre 
at Orange, in which yearly performances may be given. 

Pretty singer to composer—Dites-moi donc, cher maitre, 
qu’ aimeriez—vous mieux: étre avengle ou sourd? 

Composer—Sourd, madame, quand je vous regarde, et 
aveugle quand je vous entends chanter! 


*# * 


“‘Ninon de L’Enclos,” in four acts and five tableaux, by 
Lénéka and Bernede, with Edmond Missa for music, is 
being rehearsed at the Opéra Comique; also ‘ Pris au 
Piége,” by Carré and Gidalge. 

‘It is a bad wind that blows nobody good.” Mme. Sa- 
ville, who cannot play in Russia on account of the closing 
of the theatres, has been welcomed by the Opéra Comique 
for ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,” now being rehearsed. 


* ke ® 


I cannot find the ‘‘ Martha Fantaisie,” by White, asked 
for. FAnNnigE EpGar Tuomas. 





Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA, November 17, 18/4. 

gene KRAUSS, a young and very studious 

looking man, witha grave, dignified bearing and a 
very large baritone voice, gave an interesting song recital 
one evening last week. The program included composi- 
tions of Brahms, Paldara, Parissimi, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and the finished musical interpretation and mellow, 
well controlled organ of the singer made the evening a 
most enjoyable one. Mrs. Schuster-Seydel, a violinist, 
contributed an adagio cantabile of Tartini; ronde des 
lutins, Bazzini, and sarabande etambourin, Leclair. The 
tone produced was unusually large, but equally harsh and 
rasping, so that her performance was not a prepossessing 
one. 

Julius Klengel, the man from Leipsic, bewitched Vienna 
the following night. This artist came here heralded as 
Germany's greatest 'celloist, and judging from the ovation 
tendered him, everyone's expectations were fully realized. 
I don’t know whether Klengel is so intensely musical, but 
his technic is at all times wonderful, sometimes almost 
supernatural, and he plays with a grace and ease most im- 
pressive and delightful. Bach's sonate for ‘cello alone 
formed the opening number, and was followed by the first 
movemept of a Haydn concerto, ‘‘ Abendlied” of Schu- 
mann; ‘Wviegenlied.” Klengel ‘‘ Perpetual Motion,” Fitzen- 
hagen ; Nocturne, Chopin, and ‘‘ Variations Capricieuses,” 
Klengel. There were recalls without number, several en- 
cores, and the Haydn number and dainty cradle song of 
the artist were repeated. Klengel met with great success 
and his several appearances during the coming month are 
anticipated with great satisfaction. 

The program was not well arranged ; too much assisting 
talent. Edmondo Paul, the Italian baritone, materialized 
again on this occasion and made, if possible, even less of 
an impression than at the Bellincioni concert. Paul is so 
intensely ladylike in his mode of singing ; lots of expres- 
sion and agony, you know, and what voice is left him is 
poor in quality; so it rather reminded me of boarding 
school days and musical productions in which goodly inten- 
tions were the predominating features. Georgio Franchetti, 
a pianist and brother of the well-known composer, gave 
some Beethoven variations, with fugue, which I shall not 
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attempt to criticise, as I don’t know them, and in conse- 
quence could not appreciate them. I was consoled by see- 
ing that I was not alone in my ignorance ; that most of the 
listeners were in the same predicament. Taken all in all 
Franchetti was not happy in his choice of selections, for the 
Chopin nocturne, op. 55, No. 2, was cold, and the Rubin- 
stein étude contained too much work and too little music. 
His best effort was Leschetizky’s effective study, *‘La 
Source.” Franchetti has a big technique and large tone, 
but his interpretations are too passive and tame ; there is 
no personality, no fire and magnetism in his playing. 

‘* Der Kuss” and ‘‘ Mara” were given Friday, although 
why in that order no one can explain. It is outrageous to 
send people away with their blood tingling and every nerve 
ajar with the memory of the horrible tragedy. ‘‘ Mara” is 
one of the most revolting and at the same time most fas- 
cinating operas I have ever heard. It holds the undivided 
attention of the listener from beginning to end, and, while 
protesting against the brutality of the misery and suffering 
depicted, one is conscious of an inward determination to 
hear it again, and that as soon as possible. The music is 
beautiful and characteristic. ‘There is so much “ tempera- 
ment "in it, from the original pistol shot in the overture to 
the close of the wife’s agony and the unconscious, playful 
** cuckoo” of the little son. 

Januschofsky as ‘** Mara” was most effective and success- 
ful. The rdle is a trying one, r€juiring great dramatic 
force and passion, and while no situation was lost on this 
clever actress, her abandonment and desperation were 
never otherwise than dignified and impressive. Schridter 
as ‘‘ Eddin” was, as always, excellent. He sings exquis- 
itely and has a beautiful voice, so what more can be said? 
Ritter, too, was artistic. Fuchs directed. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Kuss” is an inane sort of a work, and if any 
other than the clever Renard had it in hand it would have 
come to grief long ago and met the end it deserves. It is 
not that the composer has no good musical ideas, but when he 
once has found a pretty melody he drags it out until itis worn 
threadbare. ‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast,” remarked a 
wise man once upon atime. And then one is occasionally 
reminded of other operas, and the libretto is very silly. 
Grengg’s make up as the father was as good as his voice. 
Dippel as the widower appeared to miserable advantage; 
he looked uncomfortable and made everyone else feel the 
same way. His voice was half the time not to be heard 
above the orchestra and when it did break through the 
situation was to be regretted, for his tones seemed to blend 
withno one else’s. Frau Forster is as charming as ever, but 
what has become of her voice this fall? Felix, Kaulick, 
Mayerhofer and Schittenhelm filled the minor réles, 

Smareglia’s new opera, ‘‘Cornelius Schiitt,” was to have 
been produced this evening, with Van Dyck in the leading 
role. The tenor, however, is ill, and the performance is 
for a week postponed. Van Dyck is conspicuously often 
unavailable, and the question is whether poor health or an 
unreliable throat and voice are to blame. So far as appear- 
ances are concerned, one would decide on the latter, for 
Van Dyck's proportions are by no means shadowy. 

The first Philharmonic concert was given last Sunday. 
I was ill and unable to attend, but that the program was 
interesting and that Richter and his erchestra left no room 
for criticism is a foregone conclusion. 

Francesco d’'Andrade and Rummel were booked one even- 
ing for concerts, and despite the fact that the pianist an- 
nounced three concertos with orchestral accompaniment, I 
knew days before that I never would have the moral cour- 
age to withstand the fascinating Portuguese. AndI didn’t. 
Nor was I sorry afterward, for thé universal verdict was 
that Rummel as pianist is a flat failure. As he gives a 
second concert I will not condemn him until he has had a 
chance for redemption. D’Andrade is a great artist and 
delightful singer, and his success is in no degree lessened 
by a charming personality. ‘There was only one complaint 
to be made ; the program was far too short, despite the 
various encores demanded by an enthusiastic audience. 
Prologue to the opera ‘‘ Pagliacci” was magnificently 
sung, while the songs of Giordani, Carissimi, Tosti, Bizet 
and Faure were exquisite in style and savored strongly of 
‘*more.” Amalie Mollner is the possessor of a most un- 
usual violin. The tone was soft, mellow and sweet in the 
most literal sense of the words. It is only to be regretted 
that this young artist has not some life and animation, some 
fire and brilliancy. She paints her pictures in the loveliest 


of gray tones; but after all one loves variety, and one’s 
mood cannot be always sweetly sentimental. The pianist, 
a delicate looking youth named Roderick Bass, gave a 
group of short compositions most creditably. Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance was, perhaps, too dainty and fine; in 
fact there was no pretence of the bravura which usually is 
the main characteristic of such an interpretation. 

The Quartet Rosé, consisting of Arnold Rosé, first 
violin ; A. Siebert, second violin ; S. Bachrich, viola, and 
R. Hummer, violoncello, gave the first of this season's con- 
certs November 13. I was particularly impressed by the fact 
that there were no students present, and have not yet satis- 
factorily explained to myself why thisshould be. The house 
was, however, sold out to an elegant and enthusiastic 
public. Mendelssohn's well-known quartet op. 44 No. 1 
opened the program. The ensemble was excellent, and 
the second and third movements particularly well re- 
ceived. A new trio of Dvordk excited a good deal of in- 
terest, which the worth of the composition in no way jus- 
tified, for to me the work seemed unworthy of its author. 
It consisted of six movements, none of which were strik- 
ingly original in conception. Friulein Marie Baumayer 
presided at the piano. This ladyis quite unknown to me, 
but her playing is certainly not of the modern school. 
Years and years ago she evidently acquired her method of 
manipulating the ivories. There was little tone coloring 
evident, and she worked too independently of the string in- 
struments. There is a great artin successfully playing 
trios; many an excellent pianist fails in the attempt. Hin- 
del’s concerto for string instruments had been arranged 
for the occasion by Mr. Bachrich, Messrs. Jelinek, Helden- 
berg and Benesch assisting the quartet in its interpreta- 
tion. It was the one in F major, and was listened to with 
keen interest, the applause at the close of the minuetto be- 
ing so persistent that repetition was netessary. The 
evening’s enjoyment was marred only by the extreme 
heat and utter want of ventilation in the room. 

LILuian APEL. 








Violin Echoes. 
BERLIN, November 17, 1894. 

cine 3 will never cease! I thought af- 

ter hearing Burmester’s astounding feats on the 
violin that there could be no more surprises in store for me 
for along time tocome. There was a great one, however, 
only two evenings after Burmester’s second concert. This 
was the perfornmrance of the child prodigy, Bronislow Hu- 
bermann, of Warsaw, which took place Saturday evening 
at the Singakademie, the scene of Burmester’s remarkable 
triumph but forty-eight hours before. 

I have heard child prodigies before, but never one that 
could be compared with this nine year old wonder. He 
played the Mendelssohn concerto, the Schumann Triu- 
merei, a Bach prelude, and the ballade and polonaise 
by Vieuxtemps. His playing is, in consideration of his 
extreme youth, hardly less wonderful than Burmester's. 
Think of a child nine years old playing the Mendelssohn 
concerto in public, and from memory! And his was none 
of your amateurish, half finished performances. He played 
this difficult work like an artist, both as regards technic 
and interpretation; not with the finish of a great artist, to 
be sure, but I have often heard worse public performances 
of this concerto by alleged great artists of mature age. 

One scarcely knows what to marvel at most in Huber- 
mann’s playing, his technic, tone or interpretation. His 
technic is fully equal to the compositions he essayed. 
His tone is excellent in quality and has considerable vol- 
ume; there is in it nothing of that disagreeable quality 
suggesting the amateur or beginner. His interpretation 
was that of a genius. He possesses tenderness and emo- 
tion, as well as dash and brilliancy. Every shade of nuance 
was brought out. 

I have heard piano prodigies perform difficult piano com- 
positions, even Liszt rhapsodies, but they were usually 
simplified and adapted to the small hands. Not so with 
Hubermann ; though he uses a full sized violin, not one 
note of the concerto was changed. The difficult passages 
in triplets, shortly after the themes in G and E, were tech- 
nically flawless; the rapid octaves, near the end of the first 
movement, were in perfect tune; in fact he did not play 
half a dozen notes off the key the entire evening. The 
easy parts of the andante were rather carelessly played, 


strange to say. The last movement of the concerto was 
played best of all, with fire and brilliancy and .at a lively 
tempo. He worked up to a climax at the end, and in the 
next to the last bar after running up to the high E, he 
played high G sharp, at the end of the fingerboard, instead 
of the chord in the first position, which rang out clearly and 
distinctly; then he came down on the final E with a ven- 
geance, taking it with the second finger—the fourth posi- 
tion on the G string. He proved himself equally at home 
in all positions; he did not avoid the second and fourth, as 
many do. 

Worthy of special mention: is his command of the bow, 
which is even more astonishing in such a child than left- 
hand technic. This last movement demands a good 
bow technic. He has naturally one of the best right 
arms that I have ever seen, His playing of the other num- 
bers was not less remarkable. At no time did he make the 
impression of a child who had had the pieces drilled into 
him by constant repetition. The Schumann Triumerei 
was quite touchingly performed, and the Bach number 
with considerable breadth. In the Vieuxtemps ballade 
and polonaise the certainty of his left hand astonished all 
again. His thirds and sixths were faultless; his attacks 
were excellent, and his ‘‘ freie Einsaitze” always true. He 
has acquired a few bad habits, such as too much sliding 
and a too frequent use of the open or natural harmonics. 
These could be easily corrected by a good teacher. At 
present he is not having lessons, I believe. On the whole 
he has had good instruction, judging by his playing. 

My description of this little genius’ performance may 
test the credulity of many readers. That would be only 
natural. Indeed, I should not have believed it possible if I 
had not heard and seen him myself. When not looking at 
him it seemed incredible that such tones could be produced 
by a mere child. But there he stood, a wee mite, his long 
dark hair falling prettily over his little shoulders, and his 
big black eyes shining like two diamonds, for all the world 
like some exquisite being sent from fairyland to delight 
and entrance us. 

To the initiated such an exhibition of precocity is more 
astonishing than to the general public. The most atten- 
tive and enthusiastic listeners in the audience were violin- 
ists, and one of them was Willy Burmester. As tostudents 
of the violin, many a one felt like smashing his fiddle on 
hearing this little ‘‘ wonder of God,” as an old monk once 
styled the child Mozart on hearing him play for the first 
time. 

Hubermann gives another concert next Sunday, when 
he will play the Bruch G minor concerto, Sarasate’s ‘* Zigeu- 
nerweisen,” and (don’t be alarmed) the chaconne for violin 
alone by Bach. His success at the first concert was tre- 
mendous, similar to Burmester’s. As an encore he played 
the bourrée from the second Bach sonata for violin alone, 
in B minor. The prelude played earlier in the evening was 
from the sixth sonata in E. 

This is an age of prodigies. Every little while some 
new one is announced. But,as I havealready stated, none 
that I have heard is to be compared with Hubermann. He 
is a prodigy of prodigies. The performances of his young 
countryman, of piano fame, pale before his own as does 
a morning star before the rising sun. 

Public opinion is at present against public performances 
by such prodigies. The popular belief seems to be that 
they will amount to nothing later if allowed to appear in 
childhood. Is this theory based on experience? Let us 
consult a few facts bearing on the subject. In the year 
1838 there appeared in the Buda-Pesth ‘* Mirror” the fol- 
lowing concert notice: 

‘‘ We wish to call attention to the remarkable talent of a 
little violinist of seven years, who has just appeared. His 
name is Joseph Joachim, and he is a pupil of Szervaczinski. 
This gifted child seems destined to make a name, and we 
shall be glad to have been the first to spread his fame. It 
will not be long before we hear the young virtuoso again. 
Last Sunday this infant prodigy was heard at the Casino, 
and aroused the enthusiasm of all who were present.” This 
was the first press notice of Joachim’s playing. 

Carl Halir began to study the violin at three and a half 
years, and played in public with marked success at five. 
Schradieck appeared at the same age at a concert in his 
native city, when he played Beethoven's F major sonata 
for violin and piano after but one year’sinstruction. Sara- 
sate at the age of ten was delighting the court of Spain 
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with his playing, and at thirteen had graduated from the 
Paris Conservatory, carrying off the first prize. Wilhelmj 
as a littie boy played in the theater at Wiesbaden, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. August Kémpel, at the age of 
seven, performed in public one of the most difficult of the 
De ‘* Airs Variés,” the one in E, I believe, and, if I 
mistake not, the Ernst ** Othello” fantasie. Ernst himself 
heard Kémpel about this time and was delighted with him. 
He afterward became Spohr’s favorite pupil, although he 
never became as famous as David, because he was indiffer- 
ent to the plaudits of the multitudes. Were not Wieniaw- 
ski and Vieuxtemps child prodigies? Sivori also played 
in public at an early age. 

Every one knows the stories about the child Paganini ; 
how his performances on a violin nearly as large as him- 
self astonished the greatest masters of the instrument at 
that time. In short we find by consulting facts that nearly 
all of the illustrious violinists of the past and present played 
in public with great success in childhood. This did not pre- 
vent their developing into great artists in later years. It 
would be easy to give the names of famous pianists who 
were also child prodigies, beginning with Mozart and going 
through a whole century down to many of the greatest liv- 


Beriot 


ing performers on the instrument. 

In citing these instances it is not my intention to attempt 
to further the performances of child prodigies. I dosoas 
one quite disinterested; in the interest of the truth only. 
There have been lamentable cases of gifted children 
ruined by early success, by overwork, by the caresses and 
kisses of feminine admirers or by the over indulgence of 
But the matter is, on the whole, not as seri- 
ous as many think. It would really be a pity if such a 
genius as Hubermanao were not allowed to play in public 
Such a performance as he 


fond parents 


at all during his childhood. 
gave at the Singakademie has a wonderful charm, the 
charm of the supernatural, for it seemed nothing less than 
a miracle. Would we like to have omitted from the biog- 
raphies of Mozart, Paganini and Liszt those interesting 
stories of their childhood? ‘Those early triumphs have sur- 
rounded these names, and the names of many others, with 
a halo of glory, which perhaps does not interest a few dry, 
matter of fact critics, but which has a decided charm for 
the world at large. 
7 ss * 

Pablo de Sarasate was the soloist of the third Strauss 
Philharmonic concert on Monday. I had not heard 
Sarasate since that memorable first concert of the Sarasate- 
d'Albert American tour, on November 18, 1889, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. How gray he has grown since 
then! His gray hair is very becoming, however. His 
playing has not changed. He still has that beautiful, 
singing tone, that wonderful purity of intonation and that 
exquisite finish. He is still Sarasate the only; for in his 
own genre Serasateis unique. Many critics and musicians 
do not care for the playing of the great Spanish virtuoso. 
For them there is in him too much of the feminine and 
too little of the masculine element; they criticise his 
tone, his interpretation—in short everything except his 
technic. 

I must confess that I for my part thoroughly enjoy 
Sarasate’s playing. I cannot say that I feel any desire to 
hear him play Bach like Joachim, to have him display the 
versatility of Halir, or the massive tone of Wilhelmj. As 
we have these qualities in others, why should we desire 
He is perfection itself in his own way, 
I even enjoyed his interpretation of 
the third Bruch concerto in D minor, which was his first 
t revealed little of Bruch, it is true, but it was 
It was none of your dry, 


them in Sarasate ? 
and can we ask more? 


number 
beautiful music nevertheless. 
academic readings that savor of the conservatory and the 
There was a wonderfully soothing effect in his 
performance of the adagio. One often hears *‘ that silvery 
tone” Sarasate’s tone is pure gold. His play- 
ing of aslow movement is like a gentle, cooling breeze, 
wafted from seaward on a hot, sultry July afternoon. It is 
balm to the soul. It lifts you into higher spheres and 
makes you forget the cares and sorrows of life, whereas a 
more realistic interpretation often vividly recalls them. If 
at times his plaintiff tones fill you with sadness, it is ever 
that softens and makes smooth the 


pedagogue. 


spoken of, 


that sweet sorrow 
rough ways of adversity. 

number was Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Introduction et 
Rondo Capriccioso.” In this Sarasate was in his true ele- 
ment; here his fiery Spanish temperament gave vent to 
itself. He played it as I never heard it played ; it was an 
ideal performance of this hackneyed piece. It called forth 
such storms of applause as the walls of the Philharmonie 
had not heard in many aday. Eight times the great vir- 
tuoso was recalled, but an encore was not forthcoming. It 
means agreat deal when Sarasate comes to Berlin, this hot- 
bed of violinists, and arouses such enthusiasm. Among 
our resident violinists are greater artists, greater musicians, 
but they are not called out eight times after a performance, 
It was ever thus. At the time Paganini was celebrating 
his greatest triumphs, playing everywhere to crowded 
houses at double prices, Spohr, not as great a virtuoso but 
a far greater artist, was playing to empty houses, often 
barely paying expenses. Sarasate’s triumph seems to indi- 
cate that the days of the virtuoso are not yet numbered, as 


His second 
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some fain would prophesy. There is much to be learned 
by hearing Sarasate. One learns above all the importance 
of scale practice. Sucha perfect scale as Sarasate’s can 
only be acquired through years of hard practice, no matter 
how talented one may be. In going up the fingerboard 
his shifting from the second finger to the first is remark- 
ably precise and distinct, there being not the slightest sem- 
blance of that disagreeable sliding—his scale is as round 
and smooth as if executed on the piano. His sliding, when 
done for effect, in connecting slurred notes, is never ex- 
cessive, and always done with great taste. He hasa 
method worthy of the consideration of students every- 
where. It is a point that Halir also lays great stress on. 
In connecting two slurred notes on one or over two strings 
the finger that carries the tone, z. ¢., the finger that slides 
from the first of the two notes, always stops sliding exactly 
on a tone that harmonizes with the second of the slurred 
notes. 

To better illustrate my meaning I will give a simple 
illustration. Suppose B, in the first position on the A 
string, is slurred to D, third position on the E string. The 
first finger, which is stopping B, slides to D, a minor third 
above on the A string, and then D is taken with the fourth 
finger on the E string, making a perfect octave. A bar 
near the middle of the first movement of Spohr’s ninth 
concerto oceurs to me as a good and a more complicated 
illustration. The second finger is stopping C sharp, first 
position on the A string ; this note is connected by a slur 
with high B flat, on the E string, the second B flat above 
the staff. Here the second finger begins to slide, but dur- 
ing the sliding interchanges with the first, which takes the 
B flat on the A string, and thus we have the octave connec- 
tion. 

Of course the sliding is very slight, and the changing of 
fingers so cleverly done that the finest ear would not hear 
the change. It is not always the octave; quite as often 
the third, fourth or sixth ; but the principle is the same. 

Sarasate seldom usesthe open harmonics unless with a 
desired effect, which is another point for students, about 
which I shall speak at length later in connection with a 
cellist’s playing. 

Sarasate’s bowing is the perfect bowing of the French 
school. He has an admirable mght arm. But I cannot say 
that I like the French style of bowing as well as the Ger- 
man. The great violinist of the German school has a far 
greater right-arm technic, a much better command of the 
bow. Above all I do not like the French sautillé or spic- 
cato; it is played at about one-third the length of the bow 
from the point, whereas in the German school it is played 
in the middle or properly a trifle below the middle of the 
bow. This style of spiccato is far more difficult than the 
French style, but when once mastered it is far more telling, 
far clearer and the player has every note under perfect 
control, which is of great importance in crescendo and 
diminuendo passages. Sarasate’s poorest playing was in 
the last page of the ‘* Rondo Capriccioso,” when the in- 
feriority of the French sautillé to the German was more 
evident to me than ever before. We are accustomed to 
speak of the French and German schools of bowing. It is 
strange, but true, that the foundation of the present highly 
developed German style of bowing, as perfected by 
Joachim, who is really the father of the German right arm, 
and which seems to have culminated in Halir, was laid by 
the French nearly a century age. Joachim has properly 
built upon Viotti's foundation. And this we call the Ger- 
man school of bowing, though its two greatest exponents, 
Joachim and Halir, are both foreigners, the one being a 
Hungarian, the other a Bohemian. This seems a gross in- 





consistency at first. Founded and perfected by three dif- 
ferent nations, it bears the name of a fourth that apparently 
had nothing to do with its development. The incon- 
sistency is not as great as it seems, however ; Joachim and 
Halir have both lived in Germany, and have been under 
the influence of German art and culture from early youth, 
and may properly be styled representatives of the German 
school, though Halir, with his wonderful versatility, may 
be said to belong to all schools. 

Sarasate’s tone, though small, ‘as peculiar carrying 
qualities. At the public rehearsal, on Sunday, I sat within 
ten feet of him. At the concert, the next evening, I sat 
during the Bruch concerto at the farther end of the hall, 
and during the Saint-Saéns number in the middle of it. 1 
could detect practically no difference in the volume of his 
tone from these different places. It was always pure and 
penetrating. I am not sure that Sarasate’s tone is so thin. 
I believe it is largely the fault of his violin. There is a 
great difference in instruments. Let Sarasate and Wil- 
helmj change Strads and this would be clear to all. Sara- 
sate draws from his violin about all the tone it will give, in 
my opinion. He never forces it, and always produces tone 
by drawing, and not by bearing on heavily. 

I am afraid the great Spaniard is becoming rather lazy. 
He played the Bruch concerto from notes. This we are 
not accustomed to in an artist of his standing. I was not 
surprised at his using @he notes at the rehearsal, as he 
probably did not know until his arrival in Berlin what he 
was to play, and had very likely not practiced the concerto 
for some time. But I fully expected that he would play it 
from memory the next evening. Surely such a great artist 
can brush up an old concerto in a day anda half. Biilow 
would have memorized an entire new one in that length of 


time. » 
* a 


Cornélius Liégeois, 'cello virtuoso, of Paris, gave a con- 
cert at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening, assisted by 
Elizabeth Feissinger, soprano. Liégeois played Saint- 
Saéns’ A minor concerto, a Boccherini sonata, an adagio by 
Bruch, a Chopin nocturne, his own ‘‘ Réverie,” and two 
numbers by Popper. He is an admirable ’cellist. The 
quality of his tone and the finished technic reminded me of 
Sarasate. He has the best, and also the weak, qualities of 
the French school. His bowing was a little stiff. The 
‘* Danse des Elfes,” by Popper, was not effectively per- 
formed, but his beautiful tone compensated for his short- 
comings. ‘The audience was neither large nor appreciative. 
The singer, who possesses neither charm of voice nor of 
beauty, nor yet of youth, received about the same amount 
of applause as he did. Itis strange. Perhaps the style of 
the 'cellist did not appeal to these Germans. He did not 
display the character and breadth of some of the great 
German ‘cellists, it is true, but he did play with exquisite 
finish, tone and taste, and surely these qualities count for 


much. ° 
* * 


What a wonderful city Berlin is in point of instrumental 
music, especially violin playing! It is not yet six weeks 
since the season began, and we have already heard in solo 
Joachim, Heermann, Burmester, Sarasate, Hubermann, 
Witek, Naehés, Berber and Struss. Also several ‘cellists 
and four great string quartets, viz., the Joachim, the Heer- 
mann, the Halir and the Bohemian, of Prague, about 
which Mr. Floersheim has written. Next week Burmester 
and Hubermann appear again, also Florian Zafie; Halir will 
appear in a symphony concert soon, when he will play the 
Beethoven concerto. Sauret, Brodsky and many others 
will be heard later. Truly Berlin is the paradise of violin 
enthusiasts ! - ArtuHur M. ABgLt. 


TELEGRAM FROM LIVADIA. 


LIVADIA 


SEND IMMEDIATELY TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE ST PETERS- 
BURG ONE DOZEN BOTTLES VIN MARIANI 
FOR HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


TO MARIANI & CO. PARIS 


For 3O years 
most popularly 
used tonic-stimu- 
lant in Hospitals, 
Public and Relig- 
ious Institutions 
everywhere. 


FOR - BODY - AND - BRAIN 


VIN MARIANI 


NourISHES — FortTiFIES — REFRESHES 


FRANCKLIN 


Over 7,000 
written endorse- 
ments from prom- 
inent Physicians 
in Europe and 
America. 


STRENGTHENS ENTIRE SYSTEM 
The most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Tonic. 


Ask for Vin Mariani at 
Druggists and Pancy 
Grocers. 


Free Offer. 


EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, 
PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION 


To avoid disappoint- 
ments accept no sub- 
stitutions. 


We will mail, gratis, 75 Portraits, Sketches, Biographical 
Notes and Autographs of Celebrities, testifying to excellence 


of «*VIN MARIANI.” ; 


PARIS: 41 Bov_tevarp Haussmann. 
LONDON : 239 OxForD STREET. 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
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Lena Doria Devine. 
| Sete DORIA DEVINE, the talented vocal 
teacher, of whom we print a picture on the front page 
of this issue, was born in Boston. 
Her parents early took her to California to live, where 
she passed the greater part of her life, until in 1886 her in- 
clination for a more thorough study of music impelled her 
toward that Mecca of all vocal students, Milan. 
Lamperti the elder was chosen for her teacher, and her 
home during her three years’ course of study was with the 
Lamperti family. It is needless to enumerate the many 
advantages accruing from so musical an atmosphere and 
the association with the greatest artistic standard of every 
clime. 
Suffice it to say that among those who passed favorable 
comment upon Miss Devine’s ability as a singer and teacher 
during her residence with this distinguished family num- 
ber such personages as Leschetitzky, Tiberini, to whom 
Lamperti dedicated his bravura studies, Valeria and Mar- 
cella Sembrich, who was much interested in Miss Devine's 
progress. 
Signor Lamperti finally advised his pupil to make her 
début in concert under his personal supervision at Baden 
Baden August 8, 1888. Of this event Herr Dr. Richard 
Pohl, the eminent German critic, in the Baden Baden 
‘* Badeblatt" says: 
‘*Miss Devine has a sympathetic soprano voice, which 
has been so well and thoroughly schooled that one imme- 
diately inquires with whom she has studied, and naturally, 
when it has been with no less a personage than the dis- 
t‘nguished maestro Lamperti, of Milan, her singing can 
only be characterized as simply faultless. This was a 
foregone conclusion when Herr Court Pianist Riibner 
appeared on this occasion as her accompanist.” 
On the return of the Empress Augusta to Baden Baden 
from Berlin after the obsequies of the Emperor William, a 
public memorial service was held at which the Empress 
Augusta was present. For the musical part, the services 
of Miss Devine were secured and sbe sang Mendelssohn's 
‘*Hear My Prayer” with such great effect that the 
widowed Empress commanded its repetition at the English 
Church the following Sabbath. This event created a sen- 
sation among the residents and guests of Baden Baden, 
and the little church was crowded beyond its capacity to 
hear an American's singing, with its charm for an Em- 
press. 

At the conclusion of her studies, in March, 1889, Miss 
Devine received acertificate from the teacher, which we 
give verbatim as follows : 

‘I, the undersigned, have given lessons in the art of 
singing to Miss Lena Devine fora number of years. 

‘‘ The said young lady possesses a sympathetic soprano 
voice, and she is capable of singing in concerts, or of 
teaching the art of singing, having practically given evi- 
dence of her ability to do so. In faith, 

‘* FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.” 

Miss Devine’s artistic success in public led to many en- 
gagements for private concerts in the brilliant and cosmo- 
politan circles of Nice, Paris, and London, and she became 
at once a general favorite. 

With Miss Devine’s natural aptitude for imparting her 
knowledge of vocal art, and with her gifts as a teacher, 
her own singing cannot fail to attract attention. She pos- 
sesses a soprano of very agreeable quality, thoroughly 
under control, and she sings with musical feeling and with 
much taste. Especially noticeable is her intonation and 
ease of manner. 

Though but a short time in New York, she has made a 
favorable impression upon the community. Her musicales 
given at her studio, 35 West Sixteenth street, have evi- 
denced her abilities to mold voices, and some of her 
pupils are already far enough advanced to appear with 
credit to themselves and Miss Devine in public concerts. 








Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 

MONG the most immediate and genuine 
A successes of American singers in London for ‘some 
time past is that of Mrs. Katharine Fisk. She first went to 
the metropolis in the autumn of 1892, and from her first 
appearance in concert at St. James’ Hall, November 8, she 
became a great favorite, andimmediately engagements with 
the London Symphony, the Crystal Palace and other con- 
cert giving organizations followed. 

Her first appearance in the provinces was at Manches- 
ter, under Sir Charles Halle, and the same story may be 
told of her work there, for she immediately gained the ap- 
proval of the Manchester people. Sir Charles Halle booked 
her for a number of engagements, and so she was kept 
busy until her return to America the following January to 
fill her engagement at the World’s Fair under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 

A retrospective glance in this connection will be inter- 
esting to many readers of Tue Musica Courter in fore- 
casting the future of one of those singers who are destined 
to rank among the first inthe profession. Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk was born in Clinton, Wis., but when she was only 
three years of age her parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Tanner, 


musical education, studying the piano under Professor 
Hood. Her musical talent was recognized by all who knew 
her, and she was regarded in the neighborhood as a very 
promising soprano. Soon after leaving college she married 
Prof. Frank Fisk, of Chicago, and after taking up her resi- 
dence in the metropolis of the West she began a course of 
lessons with Miss Fanny A. Root. While thus commenc- 
ing the study of voice production she joined the chorus of 
the Apollo Club. where Mr. Tomlins at once singled her 
out to be one of his leaders, and offered to give her lessons 
in voice training in exchange for work in the chorus, 
which was accepted. 

When Mr. Tomlins began to divide his time between 
Chicago and New York, Mrs. Fisk commenced to study 
with Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, who was the first to dis- 
cover that she had a pure contralto voice, and who told her 
that if she had the necessary qualities of character to make 
the most of her gift she would certainly have a brilliant 
future. Time has shown conclusively that Mrs. Fisk does 
possess the intelligence, continuity of purpose and deter- 
mination necessary to achieve that end. After commenc- 
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ing her studies under this professor she accepted the posi- 
tion of soloist in the Church of the Redeemer, after which 
Mrs. Eddy organized the ‘‘ Eddy Lady Quartet,” and as- 
signed Mrs. Fisk to the position of second alto. This quar- 
tet did excellent work, and is well known in Chicago and 
the vicinity. A position being offered her in Dr. Barrow’s 
church, Mrs. Fisk accepted it, and remained there until 
she went abroad in 1892. 

She made her début as a solo oratorio artist December 
20, 1890, in ‘‘The Messiah,” and for the next year and a half 
was a great favorite both in oratorio and concert work 
throughout the principal cities of the West. On her arrival 
in London she sang for the well-known concert agent, Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, who immediately offered her a three years’ 
engagement, which she accepted. 

At the World's Fair she sang in Schubert’s ‘‘ Waldes- 
nacht,” orchestrated by Herr Felix Mottl; ‘‘ The Messiah ” 
three times, Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Bach's Passion 

Music, ‘‘Orfeo” in concert form, with a choir of 1,200 
voices, and made many other appearances, thus taking a 
very prominent part in the music of the great exposition. 

Mrs. Fisk was one of the soloists for a series of twelve 
string quartet concerts under the direction of Max Bendix. 

This was followed by a concert tour with Madame Nordica, 

she taking Madame Scalchi’s place through the leading 

cities of the central portion of the United States. Madame 

Nordica gave her great encouragement, and said that the 

field where her rich vocal and histrionic resources would 

receive much the highest development was in grand opera, 

where from natural fitness she was destined to make a 

grand career for berself. 

Last September Mrs. Fisk sang at the Worcester, Mass., 

Festival with unusual success, after which she again went 

to England and settled there, at least for the present. Her 

reappearance before the London public was made at her 

recital at the Salle Erard, reported last week. She has 

already booked many engagements in oratorio and concert, 

some of which are at the Imperial Institute, the Royal 

Amateur Orchestral Society, and several important pro- 

vincial towns. 

Mrs. Fisk is still pursuing her studies under Mr. Alfred 

Blume, and as soon as she has learned several réles will 

make her début in grand opera. Her pure, rich, powerful 


governed by her superior intelligence, enables her to inter- 
pret the most difficult scena and aria to perfection and, at 
the same time to give an ideal performance of a simple 
ballad. 

Mrs. Fisk is refined, has personal beauty and charm and 
is bound to win a high place for herself among the best 
people wherever she goes and to acquire that popularity and 
position socially which she enjoys in Chicago with her 
husband, Professor Fisk, who has done everything in his 
power to aid her in the career she has chosen. 








Abdominal Breathing. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AM glad to see from the courteous letter of 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis in your issue of November 7 that 
he does not impute to the authors of ‘* Voice, Song and 
Speech” erroneous theories on the all important subject of 
breathing. 

Allow me, however, to point out that Dr. Curtis, and also 
Dr. Joal, have both misunderstood the use of the term ‘* ab- 
dominal” in its employment by Mr. Behnke and Mr. L. 
Browne, as the long quotation given by Dr. Curtis itself 
illustrates ; for to point out that the abdomen expands by 
the method of breathing called ‘‘ diaphragmatic” and 
‘* lower costal"’ (to use Dr. Curtis’ own terms), and toimply 
that the statement of this fact includes the action of the 
intrinsic abdominal muscles are two totally different and 
distinct things. 

It was just because of this misapprehension that Mr. 
Lennox Browne, with my husband’s consent, when he was 
too ill to write himself, agreed to discard the term ‘‘ab- 
dominal ” breathing as an alternative of ‘* diaphragmatic” 
and ‘‘ lower costal.” This Mr. Lennox Browne has done, 
first, in the ‘‘ Journal of Laryngology” for 1892, in expla- 
nation to Dr. Joal, as acknowledged by him in his work ; 
and second, in an appreciative biographical notice of Mr. 
Behnke's work, which prefaced the French translation of 
‘** Voice, Song and Speech,” published in April, 1893. 

Speaking of his first introduction to my husband, Mr. 
Lennox Browne writes: ‘‘1I was particularly delighted to 
find that from the earliest days of his career asa voice 
trainer he had recognized the necessity of a proper 
method in breathing; he and I had indeed been work- 
ing on parellel lines in deprecating a mode of respira- 
tion which permitted elevation of the clavicle, and, on 
the other hand, not limiting the process to an almost 
equal exaggeration, that of depending solely on the use 
of the diaphragm as insisted on by Mandl. 

‘‘ In other words, we agreed—and this is one of the main 
objects of this work—to enforce that the best method of 
breathing for the purpose of singing and oratory is by 
the combined and full use of the diaphragm and costal 
muscles, that is, those used for normal respiration, and 
an avoidance of the use of those muscles which elevate 
the clavicle, and are only brought into action in those 
cases of disease in which there is a struggle for life.” 
Finally, Dr. Curtis quotes something Sir Morell Mackenzie 
wrote as to what ‘‘the old Italian masters taught,” and 
that on the authority of a German writer. Who, however, 
is to decide what was the old Italian school ? 

An American author, Leo K6fler, in an excellent work 
entitled *‘ The Old Italian School of Singing,” quotes 
numerous authors to show that the teaching was quite dif- 
ferent from what has been represented by some writers ; 
this goes to show it was in accordance with that advocated 
by Mr. Behnke and his co-author, and taught by Lamperti 
and all the best masters. 

Certain it is that if the ‘‘diaphragmatic and lower 
costal” method of inspiration is employed—im which I re- 
peat, Iam glad to be in agreement with Dr. Curtis—it is 
impossible that ‘‘ the interior abdominal wall should be 
slightly drawn in.” Yours faithfully, K. BEHNKE, 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London. 

P. S.—I send for your inspection, and, if you wish, for 
abridged reproduction, a paper by Surgeon Captain A. L. 
Hoper Dixon, a former pupil of my late husband, who has 
proved first that, quite independently of the question of 
singing, the ‘‘diaphragm and lower costal” breathing is 
the best method for developing the chest capacity of the 
recruit. It alsoexplains how impossible it is, except as a 
matter of gymnastics, to use the lower costal muscles in- 
dependently of thediaphragm, and how inconvenient it is 
to commence the process in the middle by using the lower 
costal first and the diaphragm second, as taught by Dr. 
Joal, instead of the diaphragm first and the costal second. 
K. B. 


[The article by Surgeon Captain A. L. Hoper 
Dixon will be printed in our next issue.—Eps. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. ] 
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insurance. From London 


HE latest is musical 
T comes the curious news: 

‘*A novelty has been heard of in connection with 
Lloyd's. Some gentlemen have been organizing a 
charity concert, and being desirous of obtaining a 
minimum sum of $500 applied to Lloyd's underwriters 
to insure them in that amount. The risk has been 
accepted at 5 guineas.” 

What an tdea for the backers of doubtful musical 
enterprises ! Get up a concert with tenth rate artists 
(if there are any tenth rate artists) and then insure 
the affair, get your money and be happy. It opens 
up a vista for the insurance companies, and music 
critics out of employment will find a new field, as the 
insurance people must have a professional judge. A 
pianist about to give a recital may insure himself 
against loss, and, as piano recitals seldom pay, the 
investment would be a profitable one—for the pianist. 
There was a time in the history of the no longer wild 
and woolly West when a pianist had to insure his life 
before giving a recital, but those days are, happy to 
relate, past and gone. We recommend to the earnest 
our readers the insurance idea as 
applied to concerts. Lloyd's of London, however, 
had better go slow in this novel enterprise. 


consideration of 


URING the last six months the editorial staff of 
D this paper has been largely increased by adding 
to its force anumber of the most important writers 
on musical subjects in Europe and America. Their 
names are known to those who follow the inner work- 
ings of journalism, and while there is no necessity to 
mention them officially, it is deemed best to call at- 
tention to the fact itself, which partly explains the 
change of the standing head of the paper. The full 


responsibility of everything that appears in these 
columns is assumed by the Editor-in-chief, whose 
name appears in the standing head. 

We call special attention to this subject now, as 
some criticisms which have recently appeared in 
these columns seem to have given personal offense 





and called forth unpleasant but unjustifiable com- 
ments regarding several of the members of the staff. 
They are not to be held responsible in any way, shape 
or manner for the general policy of the paper, with 
which they acquiesce as a matter of course and which 
is reflected in the criticisms—no matter who may 
have written them. 

Criticisms are semi-editorial in character and fall 
into the editorial department of the paper. 

MR. D. MAYER in Europe is making an attempt 
A to obtain more sustained sounds from the piano. 
This is his invention : The device consists of a set of 
metal disks, suspended from the soundboard of the 
piano, and vibrating in sympathy with the sounds pro- 
duced from the strings by the hammers in the custom- 
ary way. So far as it has been tried, the plan does 
seem to increase the volume and sustained power of 
the tone. When our mechanicians can fully succeed 
in getting a piano to sustain the tones evoked, and yet 
to possess all the grades of dynamic force (it would 
to a great extent then resemble a fine harmonium 
with the expression stop employed) we shall get a 
perfect instrument. But will it be a piano proper? 
One great charm of the piano is the purity of its 
tones and their evanescent character ; these features 
will disappear if the timbre is altered by being made 
completely sostenuto, and the effect of the blow of 
the fingers is not allowed to fade away into compara- 
tive silence. 

The tendency in piano playing at the century—end 
is not toward volume, but rather in the direction of 
subtle effects of timbre. It seems as if the limits of 
sonority have been reached. Variety in nuance pro- 
duced by the skilled fingers of an artist, working in a 
more sensitive medium than the piano as it now is, 
would seem to us to be the grand desideratum. Tone 
sustaining devices are apt, as remarked above, to de- 
stroy the true piano tone. Variety of tone, not 
mere brutal volume, will inform the work of the new 
school of piano playing. The piano no longer at- 
tempts tobe the rival of the orchestra. There has 
been a lot of nonsense written to this effect. The piano 
is the piano, and when it is played by an artist it 
is a most charming instrument. 
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THE ENGLISH MUSIC MARKET. 

HE London papers discourse with evident pride 
T of the new opera, ‘‘ Jennie Deans,” by Hamish 
McCunn. This gentleman is a composer of little more 
than respectable ability, and has thus far achieved 
nothing of great note. In America, if he had written 
an opera he would be interviewed, his picture would 
be printed, his habits and dwelling described and his 
food would be mentioned. But the critics would not 
treat him with a bit more consideration than they 
would give to an equally unknown Frenchman or 
German. 

They dothese things betterin England. Theystand 
by their own, and it is an accepted rule that if an 
Englishman composes he is to be handled with 
gloves. We do not find fault with this spirit; we 
rather admire it. But the generosity of the big Lon- 
don dailies to the English composers of opera does 
not materially help them when they have to face that 
part of the world which cannot get room to live on 
the tight little island. English operas, for some 
reason, are a drug on the market. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, for instance wrote ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
and to read the English papers one would have 
thought he had achieved success. At the present 
moment not even Handel's ‘‘ Teseo” is buried deeper 
than ‘‘Ivanhoe.” Frederic Cowen wrote ‘ Signa,” 
and that was tried outside of England, even in the 
home of Italian opera, where it created a sensation 
of a sort not desired by the composer. 

There must be a reason for this failure of English 
opera to please the outside world—for there is a 
world outside of England, whatever the English may 
choose to think about it. It is our opinion that the 
the failure is not wholly due to English inability to 
compose anything at all; because our transatlantic 
brethren—they say they are our brethren—do turn 
out some music that other nations like to hear. For 
example, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” ‘‘ The Mikado,” Cowen’s 
‘‘Scandinavian Symphony” and ‘‘ Tommy Atkins.” 
The real cause of the trouble is the tendency of Eng- 
lish musicians to write for the English music market. 

England is a land of festivals. Worcester and 
Norwich and Birmingham and hundreds of other 
places have their music festivals at stated periods, 





Only a few days ago Joseph Bennett told of a really 
interesting festival, with a good sized chorus and an 
ambitious program, held at a little town of whose 
very existence he had previously been ignorant. 
Now, all the English composers who can produce 
anything bigger than a ballad or a piano piece strive 
to write choral works for these festivals. 

But the dominating power behind almost all the 
festivals is the Church of England. Almost every 
large festival centre is a cathedral town, and the 
organist and choir are the nucleus of the musical 
force. Hence the churchly influence comes which 
constantly calls for works founded on sacred topics, 
and consequently the whole productive musical 
skill of England is devoted to turning out oratorios 
built on the old-fashioned models. He would be a 
bold and hardy Briton who would dare to say that 
the Handelian style was worn out, much less the Men- 
delssohnian. 

Now, the great mass of Englishmen are nurtured on 
ecclesiastical music. Their musical conceptions are 
colored frem infancy up by the oratorio style of their 
forefathers. The result is the foundation of a musi- 
cal taste which is wholly opposed to the modern 
spirit, and which is really shocked by the contempo- 
raneous styles. Of course this is not so much the 
case in London, which is comparatively cosmopolitan 
in taste. But the English composer cannot write for 
London alone. Consequently when he sits down to 
the unaccustomed task of composing an opera, he has 
this great, placid, devout, oratorio-fed English public 
ever before his mind's eye. He must write for it or 
his work must stay on the shelf. 

Having cut his operato fit the English public, he 
finds to his dismay that it suits no other nation. And 
unless the English composer will steel his heart 
against the demands of his own island public he will 
never be accorded by the rest of the world a promi- 
nent position among its creators of art works. 





AMERICAN OPERA SINGERS. 


HE New York ‘‘Sun,” which, like many other news- 
papers, frequently talks through its hat, made 
some brilliant comments last week on the introduc- 
tion of American voices in the chorus of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The writer said, in the first 
place, that the success of the experiment had led 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau to decide that they 
would increase the number of American voices next 
year, and continue to do so season after season till 
the entire chorus should consist of native material. 

The simple fact is that Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau made this decision before they began the proc- 
ess of introduction at all, and that what the “Sun” 
is pleased to call an experiment is simply the care- 
fully arranged beginning of a well conceived plan. 
The opera house managers would be very glad if 
they could dispense with the old guard at once; but 
that is an impossibility. These old stagers have a 
répertoire which is simply enormous, and they know 
all the traditional ‘‘ business,” while the American 
contingent is at present acquainted with less than a 
dozen operas. 

The ‘‘Sun” continues by saying that as ‘‘all the 
prima donnas of importance,” except Melba, this year 
are Americans, it looks as if an American school of 
opera were not so very far away. No one knows 
what the ‘‘Sun” means by its ‘‘ American school of 
opera,” not even the man who wrote the paragraph. 
But all these important prima donnas, except Melba, 
number just three—Sanderson, Eames and Nordica 
—unless Mlle. de Lussan is to be accounted impor- 
tant. 

It would puzzle a Machiavelli of managers to make 
an American opera company—that’'s what the ‘‘ Sun ” 
should have said—out of three sopranos and a chorus. 
One swallow does not make a summer, nor do three 
sopranos make an opera company. Some old- 
fashioned operas of the early Handelian period might 
be performed with only women for the leading réles ; 
but we fear that the season would consist wholly of 
“off” nights. In these days itis necessary to havea 
few men in the caste; and will the ‘‘Sun” kindly 
point out to us the important American tenors, bari- 
tones and basses? 

It is a curious fact that America produces only great 
female singers. Now here is a fine chance for some 
incipient Sir Morrell Mackenzie or some full fledged 
Garcia to rise up and tell us all about it. Why does 
America turn out such excellent female voices and 
fail with the opposite sex? Why does Italy excel in 
the production of the purest tenor voices? Why 
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does Russia produce strong basses? And why, oh, 
why! are the Poles so marvelously talented in music? 

There are peculiarities of climate and race which 
go far toward accounting for some of these things, 
but they do not go allthe way. Butone thing seems to 
be reasonably certain, and that is that until the present 
conditions governjng the distribution of vocal gifts 
are largely modified the ‘‘Sun” will have to put up 
with a ‘‘school of American opera” consisting of 
prime donne, chorus, orchestra and managers. 





SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 


ESAR LOMBROSO'’S interesting researches in 
tests on hypnotic persons have started through- 
out the scientific world a series of experiments which 
promise to disclose some of nature's deepest secrets. 
The ‘‘Medical News” publishes a very valuable 
account of the physiologic effects of music in hypno- 
tized patients. The experiments were conducted by 
Alred S. Warthin, demonstrator of chemical medi- 
cine in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
who publishes the results. He says that he has been 
interested in an investigation of the expressive 
power of music, especially with reference to the 
Wagnerian music drama. Music being capable of 
inducing changes in certain functions of the body, as 
circulation, respiration was selected as a field not yet 
sufficiently explored, and the experiments led to 
some interesting results. Here is what Dr. Warthin 
says: 

‘‘While attending performances of Wagner operas 
at Munich and Vienna an observation of musical 
people who were deeply affected by the Wagnerian 
music led me to the thought that these musical 
‘Schwarmer’ in their state of musical en rapport 
were in a condition of self-induced hypnosis, and 
further observation tended to confirm this idea. In 
giving themselves up to the emotional effect of the 
music, these people were putting forward their sub- 
jective natures at the expense of their objective 
relations to the world; for the time, being in a state 
exactly analogous to the hypnotic state if not really 
the same. From this it was but a quick passage to 
the thought that the power of music, whatever that 
might be, would be displayed and felt in its greatest 
and purest force in conditions of complete mental 
subjectivity, when all external connections and re- 
lations have been removed—a state in which nothing 
but the music would exist for the mind—that is, a 
complete hypnotic state.” 

He then began experimenting on hypnotized sub- 
jects, seven in number, and all healthy and normal 
individuals. Here area few of the experiments: 


Mr. M. is a physician, forty years old, fond of music and of rather 
He is easily hypnotized and passes quickly into 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Walkiire’’ was 
The subject’s pulse became at once 
As the music continued 


emotional nature. 
the deepest hypnotic state. 
played from the piano score. 
more rapid, fuller, and of increased tension. 
the pulse rate rose from 60, his normal rate, to 120 per minute, becom- 
; at the same time the rate of 
respiration was increased from 18 to 30 per minute. The subject's 
face showed great mental excitement; his whole body was thrown 
into motion ; the legs were drawn up and the arms tossed in the air ; 
at the same time the whole body was bathed in a profuse sweat. On 
being awakened the subject said that he did not perceive the music 
as sound but as feeling, and that this feeling was a sensation of wild 
excitement, brought on by “ riding furiously through the air.”” This 
state of mind brought up before him in the most realistic and vivid 
manner imaginable the picture of the ride of Tam o’Shanter, which 
he had seen years before; that almost immediately this became real 
to him, and in some way he took part in the wild chase, not asa 
witch, devil, or as Tam, but in some way his consciousness was 
spread through every part of the scene, being of it, and yet also 
playing the part of a spectator. 


ing very quick, full and of low tension 


The fire music from the closing scene of the ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire” also produced increased pulse rate, with 
greater fullness and lesstension. To one subject it 
brought up an image of flashing fire ; to another, of 
waters rippling and sparkling in the sunshine ; to an- 
other, of an ocean in which great breakers threw 
up glittering spray into the sunshine, the chief idea 
being in every case that of ‘‘sparkling.” 

The ‘‘ Walhalla” motive, played in full, at first 
slowed the pulse and raised the tension, later almost 
doubling the rate and lowering the tension. To the 
subject it gave a feeling of ‘‘lofty grandeur and 
calmness,” and this in turn brought back the experi- 
ence of mountain climbing made years before, to- 
gether with the mental state produced by the con- 
templation of a landscape of ‘‘lofty grandeur.” 

The music of the scene in which ‘‘ Brnuhilde” ap- 
pears to summon ‘' Sigmund” to ‘ Walhalla” pro- 
duced a very marked change in the pulse, which was 
made slow, irregular in rhythm and verysmall. The 
respirations were decreased in rate and became 
gasping ; the face became pale and covered with cold 
perspiration. The feeling described by the subjects 





was that of ‘‘death.” No definite impression could 
or would be described. 
The effect of single chords in certain relations pro- 


duced wonderful effects. If during the height of 
excitement caused by the ‘‘ Ride of the Walkiire,” in 
the key of B major, the chord of B minor was sud- 
denly and loudly played, a most remarkable change 
was produced in the subject. In the case of the 
physician all excitement suddenly ceased, the sub- 
ject’s face became ashy pale and covered with cold 
sweat; the pulse rate dropped from 120 to 40 per 
minute, and became very irregular, soft and small; 
the respirations were decreased in number and be- 
came sighing in character. The whole picture pre- 
sented was one of complete collapse, so that all who 
saw it were alarmed. On being awakened the sub- 
ject said that he had been oppressed by a horrible 
fear, because ‘‘everything had suddenly seemed to 
come to an end.” 

But then experiments were made which should put 
to rout all the nonsense written about Wagner's 
music appealing exclusively to the passions. 

Having been told by a physician who was present 
at some of the experiments described, of a case in 
his knowledge in which certain combinations of tones 
in orchestral performances produced an excited con- 
dition, Dr. Warthin made an attempt to ascertain 
what effect could be produced upon certain func- 
tion by music popularly supposed to be suggestive. 
The passages from ‘' Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,” &c., long severely criticised because of sup- 
posed character in this respect, were found to pro- 
duce only feelings of ‘‘longing,” ‘‘frenzy,” &c., but 
never exciting any desire or suggestion. By the 
aid of word suggestion such effect could be pro- 
duced, and the emotions of ‘‘longing,” &c., could be 
made identical with the physical desire; but never 
did music of its own accord arouse such a state. And 
in this connection it may be said that music never 
directly aroused any purely physical state, as hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, &c., but gave birth primarily to soul 
states. 

The above, if it can be absolutely demonstrated, 
will be a great step in musical esthetics, and puts to 
flight the absurd talk about voluptuous music. Music 
gives birth primarily to soul states. Dr. Warthin is 
to be thanked for that truthful phrase. It removes 
from music the degrading ban of ministering only to 
the most sensual functions. 








ARE WE RETROGRADING? 
WRITER in last Saturday’s ‘‘Commercial Ad- 
A vertiser” insists in no uncertain terms that 
music in this city has retired in favor of the theatre ; 
that while musical things have multiplied musical 
interest has really declined. The writer further de- 
clares that while there are a dozen musical functions 
to go, the old musical spirit is not there, and after an 
exordium of Theodore Thomas and the old Philhar- 
monic concerts winds up like this : 
The place that music once heid in town life has been wrested from 
it by the theatre. It is the play that is now discussed as a sonata or 


a symphony used to be. The change marches with the temper of the 


times. Life has now at once a larger and more intimate meaning. 


In proportion as the drama has relinquished the false, theatric and 
traditional, and come nearer to the actual, it has engaged the public 
attention. Music, which appeals to the emotions, has given way be- 


fore the restless, speculative, inquiring modern spirit. One of the 
most musical women in town says: “When it is a matter of my 
choosing I go to the theatre."” Wallack’s Theatre used to be the only 
theatre in town that could attract a fashionable audience. There are 
half a dozen theatres now that can depend on that part of their 
clientéle. 

The attention given by the most frivolous at the theatre is vital in 
quality compared to that given at the opera or at any other musical 
entertainment. The individual and his state sink into unimportance, 
except as they may be for the moment resuscitated during the acts, 
Whether at the theatre one offers attention or has it absorbed, the 
result isthe same. It marks the place of the theatre in the life of the 
town. If itcan release the overburdened man or woman from the 
grip of their own affairs and give them the respite of a couple of 
hours, they will seek it rather than go where music, with its appeal 
to the emotions, breaks up the fountains of the deep. 


Now it strikes us that the above argument is flying 
in the face of facts. Because there is more music, 
ergo there are not somany music lovers. Asa matter 
of fact never was the art of music inmore prosperous 
condition than at the present writing. We have an 
opera house, with the greatest singers to be procured 
on the globe; we have three series of orchestral con- 
certs every season ; we have choral societies, large 
and small; chamber music concerts, piano and violin 
recitals; and plenty of foreign virtuosi. To be sure 
when music was a task confined to the aristocratic 
few, then, indeed, the functions partook, asthe writer 
quoted remarks, of almost a devotional nature. But 
musical taste was for the few, the rich ; now it is the 





most democratic of all the arts, andthetop of our music 
halls are always crowded. A certain class of beings 
exist who crave the novel, the récherché. The in- 
stant the vulgar public become cognizant of Wagner's 
music dramas or Beethoven’s symphonies the aristo- 
crats in art retire, murmuring, as Horace of old, 
‘‘Odi profanum vulgus,” and bend their energies 
in pursuit of something as yet untainted by popular 
regard. , 

Of course we are told that the old is better than the 
new; it alwaysis; yet the new must supplant the old, 
an unalterable, inexorable law of life. In the daysof 
the old Philharmonic concerts doubtless seats were 
‘claimed from year to year like inheritances,” but that 
does not prove we care for music one whit less to-day. 
The audiences of the Philharmonic and Symphony 
societies and the audiences of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra listen with just the same devotional silence 
as the audiences of a quarter ofa centuryago. There 
istoo much emphasis placed on the past in music. 
As a matter of fact we know more about music to-day, 
hear more of it, care more for it than did our fathers 
and mothers. It was a luxury then, now it has be- 
come a necessity. As for our operatic audiences, 
while the fashionable contingent behaves as it always 
did and always will, there has sprung up an immense 
clientéle which, educated for seven years inthe Wag- 
ner music drama, is immensely critical and captious. 
And it is no difficult task to predict that the next 
generation will be more so, for musical culture is 
waxing and not waning, and while it may have lost 
its parochial and familiar aspect to the older among 
us, it has broadened and widened and knows no 
cliques and fashionable factions. It is the most demo- 
cratic of the arts, and more than the theatre does it 
‘‘release the overburdened man or woman from the 
grip of their own affairs and give them the respite of 
a couple of hours.” 








STUDYING THE ART OF SONG. 
66 4 BOUT this time of year look out for young wo- 

A men at opera matinées watching the singers’ 
mouths.” If there were a musical almanac—and there 
ought to be such athing—that passage would be found 
in iton the pages referring to the current weeks. Itis 
an actual factthat up in the galleries of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Saturday afternoons there are 
hundreds of young women whose opera glasses are 
leveled at the singers’ mouths for half an hour at a 
time. Do you know what these blessed young angels 
are doing, precious reader? They are watching the 
tongues. They have been told that artistic singers 
keep the tongue flat, and so there they sit and watch 
Melba or Jean de Reszkeé, and if they see the tip of a 
tongue protruding above the lower teeth for an in- 
stant they cry: ‘‘Aha! I knew it didn’t make so 
much difference as Signor Doremini said. I'm not 
going to bother about it any more.” 

And that is a fair sample of the manner in which 
the average young American approaches the mighty 
serious business of studying singing. The whole ob- 
ject of her life is to avoid hard work and to get be- 
fore an audience as quickly as possible. The old 
system of long and arduous training for public sing- 
ing appears to be highly unpopular in these lax 
modern days. Indeed, it is pretty difficult to induce 
either men or women to spend years in the study of 
a profession any more. They are seeking for royal 
roads to learning, and even in so vital a business as 
that of the physician we see evidences of haste. A 
young man who perhaps does not know an os 
humerus from a pectoralis major is putinto a medical 
school, and in just three years he receives a legal 
license to go out and experiment on the human race. 
It is simply diabolical when one thinks of it. 

In medicine this haste is dangerous to human life ; 
in art, of course, it is dangerous to taste, to refine- 
ment, to culture, to the world’s store of truth and 
beauty. But we have not time to think about those 
things nowadays. What we want is success—not 
success that is measured by the standards of good 
taste, judgment and the rules of art, but that which 
is to be gauged by applause, bravi and dollars. And 
that itis possible to get so large a measure of this 
kind of success on so smaila stock of art is largely 
due to the fact that bad singers have partly achieved 
their purpose of blinding the public as to what good 
singing really is. 

This haste and incompleteness in the study of sing- 
ing begins in our conservatories, and it is simply the 
answer to the demand of parents. Thousands of 
people desire their daughters to be what they call 
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‘‘ accomplished.” Accomplishments in their eyes 
mean a smattering of French, music and drawing. 
A young woman who can ask a Parisian shopkeeper 
‘*Combien,” who can draw acow so that you can tell 
it is not a horse by its horns, and who can sing 
‘* Promise Me” about a quarter of atone sharp, ina 
voice that sounds as if it came through an army 
blanket, is regarded as accomplished. 

The singing teacher who says to a parent of this 
sort of product: ‘‘ Your daughter has the material 
for a good voice, but it needs development; she must 
take voice lessons for at least two years,” is promptly 
told that his services are not required. He who 
would venture to say that the young woman had no 
voice would be cut forever. 

This kind of feeling extends itself imperceptibly 
into the ranks of the profession. A girl goes to a 
conservatory and says: ‘‘I am toldthat I have a good 
voice—good enough forthe stage. I wishto study.” 
She sings for the vocal instructor, who says, 
‘* Madamoiselle, you do not know how to place your 
voice. You must study not less than four years be- 
fore you venture to appear in public.” The girl 


promptly says ‘‘Good morning,” and seeks a conser- 


vatory where the professor of singing has a more | 


elastic conscience. 

She finds a man who promises to put her on the 
concert platform in six months. That’s the fellow 
she is after. He does not weary her with vocalizzi 
and such nonsense. He puts a song in front of her 
right away, and teaches her to sing it as well as it is 
possible for her to sing it with her undeveloped 
voice. That done, he gives her another song. And 
so it goes for six months. At the end of that time 
she can probably sing six or eight songs tolerably 
well, for even an unprincipled teacher of the class 
referred to will manage to smooth over the rough 
spots in the voice a little. 

Well and good. Our young lady makes her ap- 
pearance, and is treated with kindly consideration 
by the critics, who are always unpardonably lenient 
in these matters. She regards herself as finished. 
She gets another engagement. She essays to sing a 
song not studied under the teacher. 

Bang! 

Her whole sham palace of art crumbles to earth, 
and at once stands revealed the naked fact that she 
knows nothing at all about the art of singing. And 
she? She blames it all on her teacher. 

And so do we. 

The duty of the teacher is as clear as that of the 
physician who says to the woman, ‘‘ Madam, if you 
wear corsets you will die,” or to the man, ‘‘ You've 
got to live a regular life or I'll have nothing to do 
with your case.” There is no use trying to beat about 
the bush in these matters. It is the duty of every 
singing teacher to say to applicants for instruction: 
‘‘You must study the fundamental principles of the 
art. I don't teach anything else.” 


As a famous French critic once wrote, ‘‘In order | 


to sing it is not enough to possess a fine voice ; though 
this gift of nature is an invaluable advantage which no 
degree of skill can possibly supply. But one who pos- 
sesses the art of regulating the voice with firmness 
and understands the management of its powers some- 
times produces a better effect with an inferior voice 
than an ignorant singer can do with a fine one.” 

One can get pertinent illustrations of this at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the current season. 
But, continuing, our French critic says: ‘‘ The de- 
livery (or placing of the voice) consists in adopting 
as perfectly as possible the motions of respiration to 
the emission of sound, so as to bring out the power 
of the latter, as much as the quality of the organ and 
the conformation of the chest will admit without 
carrying it to that degree of effort which makes the 
sound degenerate into acry. When there were such 
things as good schools of vocal music in Italy the de- 
livery of the voice (la mise de voix), as it was called 
by the singers of that day, was a study of several 
years ; for people did not then think, as they do now, 
that accomplishment was instinctive.” 

Those were the good old days when Porpora, the 
most illustrious master of his time, kept a pupil six 
years at work upon some four or five pages of exer- 
cises, which, though the pupil did not know it, em- 
braced everything in the art of singing. At the end 
of that period Caffarelli, the greatest singer of his 
age, was given to the world. It is not necessary, in- 


deed, for anyone to study voice production for six 
years, and the Caffarelli story is probably an exag- 
But the principle which underlies it is a 
Art is a terribly earnest, exacting and 


geration, 
true one, 
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perilous calling in any of its branches, and the prep- 
aration must be thorough. 

In singing the art of using the voice must be mas- 
tered before songs can be sung. There are compe- 
tent and conscientious teachers in New York, who do 
their work thoroughly and well. These words are 
not addressed tothem. But the voice factories and 
the singing quacks must go. They are doing untold 
harm. Let every person who wishes to become a 
singer bear thisin mind: it cannot be done without a 
long and arduous course of training in vocal exer- 
cises. Anyone who professes to turn out singers by 
a shorter method is a fraud and should be avoided. 





MORE ABOUT MUSIC CRITICISM. 
AST week we discussed the attributes of the ideal 
music critic. It was conceded that this desira- 
ble paragon had not yet arrived. But let us suppose 
that there was a man who possessed all the mental 
| qualifications and attainments spoken of last week. 
And let us suppose, furthermore, that he was a just, 
high minded and rigorously honest man. Let us pic- 
ture him as holding a position on one of our ‘‘ great” 
daily newspapers. 
How would he like it? 
| Not very well. No one except the men who occupy 
| critical chairs in the offices of the daily papers know 
| how many obstacles are thrown in the way of just 
and thoughtful criticism by the proprietors of these 
| papers. In the first place, there is the influence of 
the counting room. It is a popular fallacy that the 
| amusement advertising of a daily paper is too small 
| an element in its income to have any decided in- 
fluence. Of course we are setting aside now the fond 
fancy that any newspaper is above all influence of 
|this sort. There is not one daily paper in the city 
| that disregards the possibility of offending its adver- 
| tisers. All have their policies in these matters. 
None proceed on the high principle that the truth 
| must be told, no matter who is favored or who is 
hurt. 

The average theatrical advertisement costs from 
| $10 to $15 a week in each of the smaller papers, and 
| from $20 to $30 in the larger journals, except when 
| special display is made on Sunday. Now, it takes 
| mighty severe criticism to induce a manager to with- 

draw his advertisement from a big daily with a wide 
| circulation. Yet the editors are all afraid that a 











| cold, stern exposure of a rank fraud in the shape of 
| an amusement enterprise may take away that paltry 
$25 or $30 a week, which is a mere drop in the river 
| of income necessary to support a daily paper. With 
musical matters this fear is still more absurd, be- 
cause the advertising amounts to so much less. The 
entire season’s advertising of the Philharmonic 
Society, for instance, does not pay a paper as much 
as asingle month’s advertising of the Bijou Opera 
House. Yet it would go very hard with any critic 
| who should ‘‘slate” the Fathers so that they ‘‘took 
| out their ad.” 

| We have known of dozens of cases in the offices of 
| the big dailies in which the critics have been ordered 
to ‘‘let up” on certain concerns; and these orders 
emanated from the countingroom. But just as often 
it works the other way. The advertising agents of 
|the paper have been hard at work trying to induce 
some enterprise to advertise. ‘‘Good notices” are 
promised, and the concern makes a contract. 


The 
critic is given a broad and firm hint that this particu- 
lar concern is to be ‘‘well taken care of.” That 
means that he is not to ‘‘ view it with a critic’s eye,” 
but pass its imperfections by. 

But we have not so much fault to find with this par- 
ticular obstacle to good criticism as we have with 
some others. Newspapers are run to make money, 
and as it would be regarded as pretty poor policy in 
any other business to deliberately drive away trade, 
why notin this? Besides, the critics usually find a 
way around the difficulty. One of them said recently : 
‘‘If I am ordered to deal gently with the opera, I can 
confine my remarks entirely to the singing, and that 
is generally good; my articles are kindintone. If I 
am forbidden to be severe with an incompetent con- 
ductor, Ican damn the composer of the symphony. 
He doesn't advertise, and so he doesn’t count.” 

A far more serious fault of the daily papers is their 
general tendency to reduce criticism to a subordinate 
position and replace it in prominence with sensa- 
tional and illustrated reporting. The earnest, schol- 
arly, ambitious critic may have quarter of a column 
on page 2, giving a careful, discriminative estimate of 
a prima donna’s performance of the night previous ; 
but what weight has it with the reader who finds on 
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a portrait, telling what a remarkable woman Mme. 
Screecholini is, how she preserves her wonderful 
voice, how she studies her grand creations and how 
she dresses for the stage? 

That is the sort of thing that the leading dailies are 
all doing nowadays. The dramatic and musical re- 
porters are the fellows who make the fame of actors 
and singers—not the critics. Let any of our readers 
who doubt this watch the columns of our esteemed 
daily contemporaries a little more carefully. 

Only a few nights ago the Metropolitan Opera 
House opened for the season. The paper which has, 
we believe, the largest circulation in the city, treated 
the occasion thus: Descriptive introduction, with 
names of prominent society persons present and ac- 
counts of the womens’ gowns, two columns ; criticism 
of the performance, half a column; account of the 
evening's doings behind the scenes, with glimpses 
into the dressing rooms, &c., three-quarters of a 
column. Another paper publishes on Sunday an 
article giving the personal gossip about the artists of 
the opera house. It fills more space than all the 
musical criticisms of the week in that same paper 
added together. 

But itis not only in the amount of space given to 
this kind of reporting that our daily confréres are 
doing harm, It isalso in the attitude assumed by the 
paper in these news articles. Persons of relatively 
small artistic standing are set up as objects of public 
worship. They are spoken of as if they were great. 
Now, what good does it do for the critic to proclaim 
the true measure of their value, when his own paper 
openly contradicts him? 

And why? 

Because, as the city editors tell us, people like to 
tread this sort ofthing. Or, as the managing editor of 
one of the ablest morning journals in the country 
once told his music critic, ‘‘ Peopleare a darned sight 
more interested in the color of Paderewski’s hair than 
they are in his tone color.” 

No doubt there is a certain amount of truth in this 
kind of statement, but the daily newspapers could 
cultivate a taste in their readers for higher thoughts 
about artistic matters if they would insist always 
upon presenting them in their true light. But the 
general tendency of the newspaper press to-day is to 
lift the cover from private life, to gratify a morbid 
public curiosity which at heart is nothing more nor 
less than utter indecency. And as artists of all 
kinds are supposed to live differently from other 
human beings, their lives are simply material for the 
sensational reporters. 

But there is still another potent influence at work 
against good criticism. Itjis such a small, mean, 
despicable influence that we dislike to mention it ; but 
it must bedone. Itisthesocialinfluence. Itis a piti- 
ful fact that when a man in this country gets alittle 
money he must at once proceed to gratify the desire 
of his wife and daughter to get into ‘‘society.”” Now 
when a man rises to the position of proprietor of a 
great daily newspaper he undoubtedly makes money. 
And then the social influence begins to work. There 
is scarcely a musical artist of any standing whatever 
that has not some influential social connections, The 
less advertised members of the profession, especially 
those who are exclusively engaged in private teach- 
ing, are well provided with these connections through 
the parents of their pupils. 

This is the story of it: Mme. Howlet announces a 
concert. Mrs. De Smythe-Browne, mother of Miss 
De Smythe-Browne, pupil of Mme. Howlet, is a swell, 
and she has met Mrs. Bjakes-Bjohns, wife of the edi- 
tor of the ‘‘ Morning Toot.” She calls upon Mme. 
Bjakes-Bjohns, who flutters with delight, and asks 
her to intercede with her husband for Mme. Howlet. 
Result, a note from Mr. Bjakes-Bjohns ordering his 
musical critic to give Mme. Howlet ‘‘a big send-off.” 

And there is still one more influence. And that, 
gentle reader, is tickets. Tickets for the proprietor, 
tickets for his wife and daughter, tickets for his wife’s 
sister and his wife’s sister's husband, tickets for his 
daughter's beau and tickets for his daughter's beau’s 
mother and father. There isnoendtoit. The pub- 
lisher wants tickets, the managing editor has got to 
have them, and the city editor means to get them. 

And dost thou vainly imagine, gentle reader, that 
the manager of the musical entertainment gives 
tickets in exchange for short and honest criticisms? 
Nay, nay! If a newspaper desires lots of ticket—and 
it generally does—it must accord the giver plenty of 
space and fill it with laudatory adjectives. Do you 
doubt this? We can refer you to the critie of an ‘‘in- 
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fluential” morning paper who was very sharply 
called down because his ‘‘ notices” of a certain series 
of performances stopped the supply of tickets to the 
editor’s family. 

And now some of the managers have taken the 
cue. They flatly refuse tickets unless the notices 
are long and kindly. This is a serious matter for the 
editors. We knew of one theatre which gave up 
seven private boxes in one week to the editor of a 
single morning paper. The result of all these 
influences is that music criticism—and dramatic, too 
—is snowed under. The maintenance of judicial 
purity and a high standard of thought in the columns 
of the daily papers is beyond the control of the 
critics, who must obey the orders of their editors or 
resign. That music criticism is as good as it is in 
the dailies is due to the constant, determined and 
fearless struggle of the critics themselves against 
their own employers. 





FEMININE CHOPIN INTERPRETERS. 


HE following eloquent protest comes to us from 
Kate Ockleston-Lippa, a well-known pianist, 
now aresident of Alleghany, Pa. She writes: 

‘‘In THE MusIcAL CouRIER of November 7 four col- 
umns of valuable space are worthily devoted to an 
analysis, more or less, of Chopin’s works from the 
least to the greatest. 

‘‘Only a clever writer could have so caustically 
withered the would-be ‘Chopin players,’ or so clearly 
expressed his own appreciation of the great com- 


poser’s works throughout; it was a masterly effort, | 


but he permitted his indignation to lead him a little 
astray when he feels impelled to state that ‘if he 


were the Sultan of Life he would sentence to a vat of | 
boiling oil any woman who presumed (?) to touch a 


note of Chopin.’ 

‘‘Oh my sisters! is the worthy scribe in earnest? 
and can it be true that for us Chopin’s ‘ Paradise of 

Tone’ must remain a sealed book because we can- 
not conceive the beauties which are to be found 
therein with feminine understanding? Weare even 
accused of ‘ decking the most virile spirit of the age 
in petticoats and placing upon his head that thing of 
beauty, a Parisian bonnet.’ I have read somewhere 
(possibly in Liszt’s ‘Life of Chopin’) that, of all 
music, none is so strongly suggestive to the imagina- 
tion of the ‘elegance of the drawing room ;’ with 
‘light subdued and redolent with dainty perfume, 
in which we hear the soft rustle of satin-gowned 
women, the murmuring of subdued voices, and yet 
again the rippling of merry laughter,” &c., as the 
music of Chopin. 

‘* Does this appeal to our sex as fit interpreters? 

‘*In all my years of study, concert work and teach- 
ing, the fact of Chopin's music being particularly 
suitable to the hands and temperament of a woman 
has been an abiding one, hitherto undisturbed by 
any controversy on the point. 

‘‘But woman or man must be a failure as Chopin’s 
interpreter unless he or she be imbued with the 
spirit which dominates all his music, viz.: A dreamy 
sadness, which enraptures; a playfulness, which 
fascinates, and a grandeur which I admit a woman 
has the power of feeling rather than expressing, but 
when she fails in this it is from sheer lack of physical 
force—not because she does not understand. 

‘“‘The most beautiful Chopin players I have ever 
heard, either in this country or in Europe, have been 
women (Mile. Janotha and Mme. Esispoff). Where 
physical force and endurance are required men must 
always have the advantage of us, but for that indis- 
cribable charm which seems to belong exclusively to 
Chopin's music in the hands of a true interpreter. 

‘‘I can remember just one man who possesses 
it—Pachmann; many pianists counted technically 
greater than he play Chopin, but fail and leave the 
faintest impression on the minds of the listeners, or 
give usa proof that man only can find the key to the 
mysteries of his music. 

‘‘As for the ‘young person’ who, the writer dic- 
tates, should not be allowed to play Chopin at all, I 
would respectfully beg leave to remind him that ‘the 
young’ should, in art as in other things, be leniently 
dealt with and criticised ; if he has from time to time 
been subjected to the martyrdom of hearing vapid 
interpretations of what should be soul-satisfying 
melodies he should not condemn ail our sex for this 
unpardonable affront to ‘his majesty’; but we would 
beseech him to seek out his ideal Chopin player, send 
him on a tour of the States, and we will assure him a 


to New York if, in our humble opinion, his choice of 
a masculine mind has successfully grappled with the 
mysteries and beauties of Chopin, or, failingin this, 
we women would consider where he should be con- 
signed to. There is plenty of oil in our neighbor- 
hood.” 

The article referred to was entitled ‘‘The New 
Chopin” and appeared in the columns of ‘‘ The Ra- 
conteur.” Possibly the writer had been suffering 
from an unusually hideous dose of Chopin at the 
hands of some feminine amateur, hence his ungallant 
grumpiness. Mrs. Lippa has it seems to us the right 
on her side. There are certain phases of Chopin 
which are delightful when played by women. Ja- 
notha plays Chopin charmingly, but never as did 
Essipoff when in her prime asa pianist. She has 
grown careless of late years. During her visit here 
in 1876 she played superbly. The études and pre- 
ludes were her stronghold, and she excelled in de- 
lineating the sultry passion of the nocturnes and the 
capricious life of the mazourkas. Alide Topp and 
Anna Mehlig, who were her predecessors, did not 
give us Chopin as he is. They were Teutonic read- 
ings, not Slavic. The brilliant Teresa Carreno, like 
the brilliant Sophie Menter, has always excelled in 
the most masculine music. Liszt is their strong 
forte, and few male pianists have approached them 
in tonal volume and impetuosity of style. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, whose temperamental 
and technical gifts are on a par with Essipoff's, 
plays Chopin with great insight. Her rendering of 
the F minor concerto has been pronounced hors 





ligne. Pachmann is the most feminine of male inter- 
| preters of Chopin’s music, and his interpretations of 
the valses, mazourkas and some of the studies are 
unapproachable. Yes, there can be no doubt that 
women play Chopin well, almost as well as men, but 
| not quite as well, and never better. The wholesale 
| denunciation on the part of the ‘‘ Raconteur ” must 
be set down to either jealousy or rank prejudice. 
Woman play Chopin delightfully, but never play the 
greater Chopin as do male pianists. 
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Her VIOLIN. 


I would I were her violin, 
To rest beneath her dimpled chin, 
And softly kiss her swan-white throat, 
And breathe my love through every note. 
When o'er my strings her fingers fair 
Should lightly wander here and there, 
The while her flashing bow did press 
My bosom with its swift caress, 
Then would I waken into song 
The rapture that had slumbered long. 
Mine ear against her swelling breast 
Should harken to its sweet unrest, 
And—happy spy !—then should I know 
How, deep beneath that drifted snow, 
A blissful tumult in her heart 
Made all her fluttering pulses start, 
Then that high calm, that maiden grace, 
That meekly proud and peerless face, 
That aureole of sun-bright hair, 
That brow such as the seraphs wear— 
No longer these should baffle quite 
The anxious lover's dazzled sight. 
Ah, would I were her violin, 
That thus her secret I might win. 

James B. Kenyon, in December Century. 





HAVE been reading some during the past week. 
Nothing profound, but something cheering. 
‘“‘Trilby” for the second time. It is a delightful 
mélange of bad French, indifferent English, a vile 
prose style and Du Maurier’s usual mannered and 
Of course it is the thing to go 
‘* daft ” untila 


unnatural drawings. 
“daft” about ‘‘ Trilby ” and I went 
second reading. 


* 
+ 


_ 

Du Maurier has drawna wholly impossible character, 
and I noticed that the moment ‘‘ Trilby ” began to get 
decent and eschew cigarettes she became tiresome. 
As for the music talk in the book it is as usual non- 
sense. Fancya waiter singing thetone of F minor (F 
moll)! What extraordinary overtones there must 
have been tohis voice! Of course Svengali and the 
hypnotizing of ‘‘ Trilby” into singing Chopin’s A flat 
impromptu is all of a piece. This impromptu of 
Chopin is not singable, although I heard once upon 
atime Marcella Sembrich vocalize the first page of 
Chopin's C sharp minor Fantasy Impromptu. Those 
were the days when she played a De Beriot fiddle 
concerto, the E flat polonaise of Chopin, and wound 


pin’s D major mazourka. That wasa feat or a trio 
of feats that knocked Trilby O’Ferrall’s hypnotized 
virtuosity into smithereens. 


* 
* * 


The music talk is cheap in ‘‘ Trilby,” and senti- 
mental to bathos. Du Maurier is on firmer ground 
when he writes the argot of the painting atelier. 
3ut what I principally object to in the book is the 
very cheap device of that which Ruskin so aptly 
called the pathetic fallacy. We get too many tears, 
deaths and ‘‘ Ben Bolts” (such musical rot), and one 
chapter sighs for the vanished joys of the preceding, 
and little Billee is a genius, at least you are told so 
so often that you doubt it. With its Thackeray col- 
oring, its dash of Henri Murger’s ‘‘ Vie en Bohéme,” 
and its impossible art talk, ‘‘ Trilby" appeals to that 
great class of readers which views askance the names 
of George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and George Moore. Its success is ominous. 
It foretells early decay, as in the case of those two 
awful literary productions, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” and 
‘Ben Hur.” 


* 


iad * 


But if ‘‘ Trilby” is bourgeois, it is delightful all the 
same. I think I will read it again this week. 


* 


x 
Svengali is not a nice gentleman. In fact, through- 
out the book there are thinly disguised slurs at the 
Jewish race. Surely there never existed such a 
dirty genius as this same Svengali, whose right name 
was Adler, we are told. 
* 
And doesn't César Thomson look like the pictures 
of Svengali? The other night at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestral concert Svengali looked at the 
regard, and young 
and left he 


concerto. 


* 


deep eyed a 
got 
began playing the Paganini 
great technical from 
playing of the G sharp minor study at a dizzy tempo, 


audience with 


woman back of me scared before 


I've heard 
Pachmann’s 


feats pianists 


Joseffy tearing through the Schumann toccata and 


Godowsky doing at a terrible rate that awful Bal- 


kireff ‘‘Islamay "—but I think that the greatest vir- 
tuoso I ever heard, technically, is the same Svengali 
Thomson. He frightens me. 


a * « 
Some paper up in Norwich the other day called 
Max Heinrich a shaven Svengali, and hinted that 
Mrs. Heinrich was charmed by his evil eye into sing- 
ing Schubert, Schumann and Franz so charmingly. 
I won't deny the evil eye, as Mr. Heinrich has not 
what might be called an angelic baby stare, but I 
heard Mrs. Heinrich sing in Philadelphia ten years 
ago and more, and her husband was not near by to 
hypnotize her. 

* 
a * 

Ah, me! that reminds me of my musical salad days 
when I heard Charles Jarvis play the entire literature 
of the piano from Alkan to Zarembski ; when Michael 
Cross gave those never-to-be-forgotten quartet parties 
at his Race street house ; Simon Stern, one of the best 
amateur violinists in the country ; ‘‘Abe” Roggenber- 
ger at the viola, Sam Murray a faithful ‘‘second” ard 
Mr. Cross at the ‘cello stand. Lots 
made and the world to me was melody and moon- 


of music was 


shine. Occasionally at these parties we descended 
to beer and oysters ‘‘a la Thibault,” but as a rule we 
Mr. Cross when he wasn't 
piano (I can hear now 


dwelt upon the heights. 
playing the organ was at the 
his purling legato), and when not at that instrument 
he was playing Romberg ‘cello duos with his teacher, 
Leopold Engelke. Heisa versatile fellow. 

* de 
Then Max Heinrich would go about Quaker town 
scandalizing the inhabitants thereof with a dog the 
size of a large pony, which was named Sedan and had 
a habit of jumping from second story windows after 


cats. 





Max wasn't the artist he is to-day, and I can re- 
member well the first time Schumann’s ‘‘Ich Grolle 
Nicht” fellin his hands. He ‘‘grélled” for a week 
without stopping. He, too, was fond of lots of things. 
He took up painting at one time, and I found him 
often at work on hot summer days in his bath tub 
painting water colors, while around him canary birds 
fluttered and a long, thin clarinet on four legs (some 
impossible breed of dog, a cross ‘twixt a Dachshund 
and a Dalmatian hound) bayed at midday moons and 
shrieked when approached. j 


* 
= 


Now we are old, growing old, and smile at such 








warm welcome in Pittsburg. Then we willtelegraph 





up with Viardot-Garcia’s vocal adaptation of Cho- 





It all came back to me with a copy 


youthful follies. 
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of a newly published romanza for viola and piano by 
Michael Cross, dedicated to Mr. Roggenberger. The 
piece is a mellifluous one, and conceived in the gen- 
tle, idyllic vein which its composer fancies. 
* * 

I remember, too, that Max Heinrich played the 
second fiddle part in a Haydn quartet after only a 
He always had lots of 


* 


month’s study. 
‘nerve. . 
+ an 


: | ing last week about 9:30 or so, was the most astonish- 
musical | 


Anton Rubinstein’s autobiography will doubtless | 


be greatly in vogue. It is very interesting. 
the Rubinstein anecdotes, people are going down into 
their cellars and digging them up 


* 


* ~ 


Here they come! 

‘ The following episode, as related by Miss Emma 
E. Clark, now of the faculty of Chicago National Col- 
lege of Music, illustrates Rubinstein’s love of childish 


simplicity and humor. During the Berlin season of 


As for | 


| as big as the one that blistered ‘‘ Siegfried ” on *‘ Brun- 
| hilda’s " rock leaned very viciously toward him. 


1893, previous to a charity concert which Rubinstein | 


was to conduct, the most intimate friends and noted 
musicians of that great musical centre were invited 
to a special recital given and conducted by that great 
artist. Herr Wilhelm Berger's little son Alvin, a spe- 
cial favorite of Rubinstein, was ‘enjoying the special 


tr t 


treat among the audience, and at the close of an or- 


| the man who gave the signal got into a controversy 


| arrived there was no one to tell them that 83 Irving 


chestral composition, before the applause had broken | 


forth, the little youth shouted: ‘Bravo! bravo! 


to the amusement 


Rubinstein himself smiling. At the close of the re- 


| side. 


- . | 
of audience and orchestra, even | 


cital our lamented musician took little Alvin upon | 


the platform and asked: ‘Well, my little man, why 


id you say ‘ bravo’ after Uncle Rubinstein’s compo- 


sition?’ ‘Because it was through with,’ was the 
artless reply. ‘Ah!’ remarked the amused and 
disappointed composer, affectionately patting the 


little four year old, ‘ Children and fools always speak 
the truth 


Here’s another : 
1890 Ru was to be impersonated at St. 
The Symphony.” The 
actor Davidoff, who was to take the réle, called upon 
aE wish to look like 


In binstein 


Petersburg, in a play called ‘‘ 


the composer for hints. you 


me,” exclaimed Rubinstein, ‘‘remember, above all 
things, little nose and muchhair.” Davidoff took the 
hint and made a great “‘ hit.” : 
* 
* 


And yet another: 

‘A well-known woman once asked Rubinstein, the 
famous pianist, for a ticket to one of his concerts. 
‘Madame,’ he replied, ‘I have only one seat at my 
But if you do not object to occupying it 
it to you.’ The happy woman 


disposition. 
I shall gladly give 
asked where it was. 
musician, with a bow.” 

This joke reminds me of the yet more antique one 
Rubinstein declaring to someone that he was 
escended from one of the Crusaders who accom- 
panied Richard Coeur de Lion to Palestine. ‘‘On 
the piano presumably, Cher Anton” was the smiling 
Rubinstein hated Von Biilow, and once at 
a banquet gave a toast to Liszt saying : ‘‘ Vive notre 
feld-marechal Liszt; cher Biilow 
nous ne sommes que de simple soldats du piano.” To 
which Biilow replied not, but whispered: ‘‘ Speak 
for yourself, you Russian bear.” 
ticated. 


about 


] 


( 
i 


response 


nous deux; mon 


o 
7 * 

I fancy that Icould tella Rubinstein story myself. 
Perhaps I will next week. 


* 


” * 


I begin to fear that Rubinstein had no musical mes- 
sage to deliver to us. 

His ‘‘Ocean Symphony,” with its fatal fluency, its 
facile phrases, its lack of profile, its tremendous gar- 
rulity and its want of individuality was a prolonged 
bore. 

You frank. I don’t like Rubinstein’s 
work in larger forms, and particularly does this sym- 
phony weary me. 

It says nothing new; broad as its composer en- 
deavored to make his canvas, yet he never hints at 
the sublimity of his theme. 


see, I am 


Oh for even a wilderness of the muddy harmonic | 
morasses of Brahms, rather than the endless phrase | 


spinning of Anton Rubinstein! 


* 


* . 


The scherzo has a glimmer of his powerful person- 
ality, but even its trio is hopelessly Mendelssohn in 
idea. 

The last allegro throws out hopes at times, but the 


‘At the piano,’ replied the great | 


| fifth seconds. 


This is not authen- | 


| ribbon, 
| ulous than a cat, or a dog, or a gazelle, or any other 
| beast that will follow man? 


| 





work in its endless entirety is a failure and reminds 
me of a two volume novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Rubinstein wrote many notes, yet he never added a 
sentence to the literature of the symphony. 


* 


* * 


Reginald De Koven chasing a fire engine one morn- 


ing thing Irving place, near Twentieth street, has 
witnessed for many moons. 

And Mr. De Koven had good reason for sprinting 
after the valuable machine. When he pulled open 
the folding doors of his library a sheet of flame about 


It didn’t take the composer of ‘‘Rob Hood ” and 
‘‘Robin Roy” long to understand the situation. Yell- 
ing out a fire motif in C minor (Reggie studied singing 
with Vanucinni in Florence, you know), he reached 
the street in alla breve tempo. 

An alarm was sent, and he returned to the house to 
fight the fire fiend (as they say in Jersey City). Then 


with a policeman about the tint of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
whiskers, and so it came to pass when the engines 


place was being gutted; but, like a patent stove, it 
was consuming its own smoke and gave no sign out- 


Then it was that Mr. De Koven, casting dignity to 
the winds and recalling memories of athletic days in 
Oxford, chased the ‘‘ machine” and brought it back. 
Damages, a rough estimate, $1,000. 

Mr. De Koven, when I saw him, was covered with 
scores and soot. He had, he said, local color for a 
new opera to be called ‘‘ L’Enfer ; or, Who Stole the 
Hose Pipe? 


” 


* . cad 

Young Leonard Liebling writes to me that I did not 
do the cut of his hair justice in my remarks about 
long haired pianists. I humbly beg the young gentle- 
man’s pardon. He sends me his picture, and a hand- 
some fellow he is, with about the same umbrageous 
growth on his skull as Captain Hinkey, of football 
fame. I only used the clipping that was sent me 
from a Utica newspaper, and which dwelt on the 
length of Mr. Liebling’s locks. When I saw him last 
summer he looked normal, nor did I think for a mo- 
ment of alluding to him when I spoke of untidy pian- 
ists. So with this clean bill of health I hope he will rest 
satisfied and scramble after the shekels and scales 
like his Uncle Emil, for whom I have an abiding ad- 
miration. He is young yet, and soambitious. I wish 
I were both. Besides he bunched me with such short 
haired celebrities as Biilow, Rummel and Emil Lieb- 
ling, and what poor, unfortunate chronicler of musical 
events can resist such flattery ? 


* 


* . 


Mr. Liebling, by the way, is an athlete, and won 
the half mile dash of the German Athletic Associa- 
His time was two minutes and eight and one- 
That endears him more to my heart 
than if he played the octaves in the A flat polonaise 
faster than Pachmann, the master of gargonzola and 
grimaces. 


tion. 


* 


* * 


I feel to-day very much as poor, crazy Gerard de 
Nerval did when he led about a lobster with a blue 
He said: *‘ Why is a lobster any more ridic- 


Besides, I enjoy the 
company of lobsters. They are quiet; they are seri- 
ous; they know the secrets of the sea; they do not 
bark.” Poor, dead poet! he reminds me of Bartley 
Campbell, the dramatist, whom I once saw trailing a 
tin dog through Union square in broad daylight. 
We too in Arcady, dear reader, who has not pranked 
and become heady with the strong wine of youth? I 
remember once with Harry Shelley, who is as sober 
and as serious as Brooklyn, the town he adorns, seiz- 
ing the hand organ of an Italian and playing crank 
duets opposite Chickering Hall one night. I blush as 
I score these words, but it is a fact. And all the while 
inside sang like an angel lovely Alice Mandelick and 
others of the winged choir of Frida de Gebele Ash- 
forth. But those were the days when cider, like 
ginger, burnt hot in the mouth. 
e * 
A query comes to me of this kind. A corre- 
spondent asks the question, ‘‘ How should the parts 
in a quartet be placed? Is it right or wrong for 
the bass to stand next to the soprano?” Now this 


* 





raises a delicate question. The parts of a quartet 


naturally depend on the quartet. If the bass stands 
next to the soprano, doesn’t that largely depend on 
the soprano? If the soprano does not wish the bass 
to stand next to her let him be placed by the tenor, 
and let the tenor do the standing, for are not most | 
tenors in good standing in society? Selah! Next! 


* 


x” * 


Out in Minneapolis they have a Dean, Sudduth 
by name, who belongs to the University of Minneso- 
ta, who is hypnotizing a man into singing. We want 
Dean Sudduth badly in New York, and we want 
him soon. He might be able to hypnotize several 
singers I know into silence, for it’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways. 


* * 


Fond Mother—‘‘ Do you think, professor, that my 
daughter will become a fine pianist ?”’ 

Professor Von Thump—‘'I am afraid not, madame. 
But after another year’s practice her fingers will be 
limbered up so dot she can make a prilliant success 
mit a typewriter.” 


* 


+ 7 


Don’t forget that MacDowell plays his D minor 
concerto at the Philharmonic concerts Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night next. 


* 


* * 


‘‘Paur but honest"’ is what a Scotch violinist said 
to me the other night, referring to the reading of 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony by the conductor of 
the Boston Orchestra. 


Where They Are. 


pees peae will please furnish us with advance dates. 
of their routes to reach this office before Friday noon of each 
week to insure proper revision. 

Louis C. ELSON.—December 12, Miss Lougee'’s School, Boston ; 13, 
Peabody, Mass.; 18, Brown University, Providence, R. I.; 28, Har- 
vard, Mass. 

DORA VALESCA BECKER.—December 12, Brooklyn, N. Y., Cecelia 
Society ; 13, Arion Society, Newark, N. J.; 14, Essex Lyceum, New- 
ark, N. J.; 17, Carl Recital, New York ; January 29, Chickering Hall, 
New York; April 10, 1895, Brooklyn, N. Y., Art Concerts. 

Sousa’s BAND.—December 12, Washington, D. C.; 13, Baltimore, 
Md.; 14, matinée, Wilmington, Del.; 14 and 15, Philadelphia, Pa.; 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 17, Taylor Opera House, Trenton, N. J.; 18, Able 
Opera House, Easton, Pa. 

MAUD POWELL STRING QUARTET.—December 13, Rochester, N. Y.; 
18, New York city, Madison Square Concert Hall. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB. Eugene Weiner, Director.— 
December 14, Passaic, N. J.; 18, Plainfield, N. J. 

MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB OF NEW YORK.—December 13, Pater- 
son, N. J.; 14, Dover, N. J.; 15. Flemington, N. J ; 17, Kutztown, Pa.; 
18, Harrisburg, Pa.; 19 and 20, Tyrone, Pa.; 21, Elmira, N. Y.; 22, 
llion, N. Y.; 26and 27, Washington, D. C.; 28, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Ysaye.—The violinists of this city are to give a dinner 
to Ysaye at Martin’s December 20. Richard Arnold is 
chairman of the committee having the matter in charge. 
Ysaye has signed for twenty supplementary concerts, and 
has also signed a contract to return to this country in the 
season of 1896-97. 
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226 Wabash avenue, December &, 1894. 


M UCH interest has been aroused by the rumor 

of a new school of music in Chicago. Among the 
musicians it is generally thought that it is really an East- 
ern enterprise, but so far as I can learn it 1s to be an en- 
tirely local affair. There seems to be no doubt that such 
an enterprise is in the process of development, and it will 
soon be in a state of advancement sufficient for a descrip- 
tion in detail. At present, however, those interested in 
the undertaking will say nothing for publication. 

The more the outlook for the advisability of the forma- 
tion of the projected institution is scanned the more favor- 
able it appears. There is scarcely a doubt of the imme- 
diate and emphatic success of a school of music equipped 
and endowed as it is the intention of the promoters of this 
enterprise to equip and endow the new school. Chicago 
is the centre of a great population and interest in the 
fine arts is growing apace in the West. What, then,is to 


hinder the establishment here cf one of the greatest and | 


most thorough schools of music in the world? It isa 
well-known fact that when Chicago capitalists are suffi- 
ciently interested in any scheme to put their money into 
it they are neither niggardly in the matter of capital stock 
nor unmindful of the necessity for work. 

* . * 

‘‘Irma,” a new operetta by Barnes and West, was given 
its first public performance at the Schiller Theatre Thurs- 
day afternoon. The plot is built upon the attempt at 
elopement of two young people, the parents of one of 
whom object seriously to their marriage. Of course it is 
the lady’s parents who do the objecting and the young man 
who suggests and plans the elopement. The old people 
overhear the plot and their efforts to thwart the plan oc- 
casion complications which afford considerable amusement. 
The music is pretty and well scored. It has several taking 
melodies ; among them the serenade and a romanza are 
perhaps the best and most pleasing. 

The singers who took part in the performance were 


nearly all novices on the operatic stage, but the presenta- | 


tion was nevertheless a smooth one when considered as a 
first attempt of amateurs. One or two of the singers have 
fine voices, notably Misses Middleton and Osborne. Miss 
Middleton has a high soprano voice of bright and pleasing 
quality, and Miss Osborne a mezzo soprano voice of unusual 
beauty of tone and strength. The ladies have encourage- 
ment to study in earnest for the stage, for their perform- 
ance certainly showed marked talent. 


x * * 


Emil Liebling gave a concert at Kimball Hall Monday 
evening. Hehad the assistance of Adolf Rosenbecker and 
some of the members of his orchestra. The program was: 


Suite, op. 7, for piano and string orchestra,........... Hugo Reinhold 
Allegro ma non Troppo. 
Menuetto. 
Vivace. 
Largo. 
Allegro Assai. 
Piano solo— 
TSI, Gs Go ccc cevecccveccccccncqrectccbecoctesecatecensdesess Raff 
SOs dh dh cbvccccvindeds sheuctiedvtecedhacstebected E. Liebling 
GO Bib cv cdnc ccdweccdccccsteccdeccccposnccccvcccveccedocse’ Westerhout 
Petite suite for piano and string orchestra...............0005 Ole Olsen 
Devils’ Dance. 
Mazurka. 
Serenade. 
Dance Caprice. 
Papillons. 





Mr. Liebling has given several concerts in which he has 
engaged orchestra players and he always gives fine work 
at these entertainments. One of the best productions was 
that of Rubinstein’s beautiful octet which Mr. Liebling 
gave its first Chicago hearing. The suites given at this 
concert were well worth hearing and were another evidence 
of Mr. Liebling’s enterprise and devotion to the cause of 
art. Mr. Rosenbecker is an able conductor; the playing 
was artistic and the merits of the compositions were well 
brought out. Mr. Liebling has written a charming can- 
zonetta and played it and the other numbers of his solo 
group with taste and accuracy of technic. Mr. Liebling 
is constantly developing in breadth of style and shows a 
fine comprehension of the meaning of the compositions he 
interprets. gf Me 





‘Wednesday evening. He was assisted by Emil Liebling. 
Florence Castle was the accompanist. The program was: 


Aria, ‘* She Alone Charmeth My Sadness”’...........+00seeeeee Gounod 
Karleton Hackett. 

“ Air de Ballet”’......... obbticcbestiedldec senctvetecbocdcc contest Schytte 

BaaOey: CPs Whe es ccicccvcveccs cugeesuscdovesveccvcceccccecedaccnses Raff 


“Under the Rose” 
“Autumn” 
“Sir Marmaduke’ 


5 (Manuscript.) 

Karleton Hackett. 
| “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes”............. Sixteenth Century 
| “Old English Drinking Song’’..........+.++ee0+- Seventeenth Century 
| “Cavalier Ballad "’.....cccccccccccsccccccescccccse Seventeenth Century 
Karleton Hackett. 


Canzonetta ......cccsccccccccecscs 
“Song of the Brook 














“How Fair Art Thou”... 
* The Singer ”’ 
‘Die Beiden Grenadiere 





Fred Field Bullard 


WP Aepedeceserdeccennsscesoceoscsoese Schumann 
Karleton Hackett. 

Mr. Hackett has a voice of smooth quality and richness of 
timbre. Healso has much musical feeling, and the result 
was a recital which was highly enjoyable. The three songs 
of Mr. Lutkin’s composition proved to be quite effective 
program numbers. They are well written, both as to mel- 
ody and accompaniment. Mr. Lutkin shows the ability to 
properly and adequately express in his music the sentiment 
of the text. 


* 
* * 


One of the most magnificent club houses in Chicago is 
that of the Lakeside Club, and it was crowded by a brill- 
iant audience of over 1,000 to hear the production by 
members of the club and some of their friends of Schleif- 
farth’s comic opera, ‘‘ Rosita.” This opera was written 
several years ago. The libretto is by Harry B. Smith and 
contains some clever comedy situations. The music is 
tuneful and light, and is in many places catchy. Fora 
performance by amateurs the presentation of ‘‘ Rosita” 
was a success. 

Many of the young ladies and gentlemen of the cast and 
of the chorus have highly cultured voices, and are musi- 
cians of fine attainments. Several of them also displayed 
much natural histrionic ability. The members of the cast 
were: ‘‘ Rosita,” Miss Millie Benjamin; ‘‘ Dolores,” Miss 
Stetta Adler; ‘‘ Minerva,” Miss Gussie Mendelssohn ; 
‘‘Inez,” Miss Isabella Isaacs; ‘‘ Juanita,” Miss Jennie 
Steinfeld; ‘* Garrick,” Mr. E. Benjamin; ‘‘ Walter Lan- 
sing,” Wm. J. Brooks; ‘‘ Carlos,” Lee Jacobs ; ‘* Pedro,” 
Mr. E. Newman, and ‘ Encinal,” Mr. Arthur Pollak. 
Harry F. Carson was the director. 

+ = aaa 

The University String Quartet, of the Northwestern 
University, gave the third chamber music recital of this 
season in the chapel of the Woman's Hall, Tuesday after- | 
noon. The program was: 








ldemar Bargiel 
Allegro ma non troppo, A minor. 
Allegretto commodo, C major. 
Andante sostenuto, E major. 
Vivace ed energico, A minor. 
COI ON COE Mlncudconden ccnstcccetocscicdscced Anton Dvorak 
Allegroma non troppo, E flat major. 
Dumka (Elegy), G minor. 
Romanze, B major. 
Finale, E flat major. 

The musical department of the university is doing good 
work. The director has succeeded in arousing much en- 
thusiasm among the students and the concerts and recitals 
outlined give evidence of a high aim. 

* a * 

Among the most interesting musical entertainments in 
this city are those given from time to time by the Germania 
Club. The male chorus of this organization is well and 
favorably known. The musical director, Henry Schoene- 
feld, is one of the most accomplished American musicians 
and composers, and his efforts are constantly exerted both 
in public and private for the elevation of the public taste. 
Thursday evening the club will give this fine program : 


Quartet for strings, No. 3, op. 15........ceeeeeeeese Ww 
| 


GOO SP ave co ctcbeveccccccdbctebesceveubtegddsccessscecece Haydn 
Allegro. 
Andante o pit: tosto allegretto. 
Menuetto. o 
ivace assai. 
Lieder— 
PEMD WER CNI0. is inks Koscecccetcaceusescetesesscesdases Handel 
“ As when the Snow Drift "’........cssccscecseceees Goring Thomas 
ee eM TT TL TT Ie OTe Schumann 
Frau J. E. Duvivier. 
N= TOON BENNO oc ca cucceccdéudectuvwbbacectvecetocnccatta Tartini 
Herr Theodore Spiering. 
Lieder— 
Een Peis”... vicisiceds vis cioters Gethoduedadcesedsceesece Fesca 
EN PUI hvac ccdeenccuccacseendncieccesreesuses Wickede 
Frau Theodore Brentano. 
Piano soli— 
Is hae bss stuns cabictasdas tease ctwasianimenesee Schumann 
Pc bos ccccnececnscvsveeéncavsedeuseseeges Henry Schoenefeld 
OO 05s ceccvedeccccstbecccceccccvsdectedcosttcdcdneccedcoss Chopin 
Herr Henry Schoenefeld. 
Variationen aus dem D moll Quartet.........ccccsecesceseeees Schubert 
Spiering String Quartet. 
Duet— 
PN vevictcicececccovedésncdcocuctecewere sccseavie Mendelssohn 
OR ONG boi icci céccendeds eencctieecccacesicces Saint-Saéns 
Frau J. E. Duvivier and Frau Th. Brentano, 
Quartet, op. 16, for piano, violin, viola and ’cello........... Beethoven 


Herren H. Schoenefeld, Theo. Spiering, Franz Esser and 











Karleton Hackett gave a song recital in Kimball Hall 


Herman Diestel. 









The latest musical organization to come before the Chi- 
cago public is the Chicago Wind Instrument Society. Itis 
composed of the wind instrument players of the Chicago 
Orchestra. The prospectus of the society states that it is 
organized to present the wind instrument compositions of 
the great classicists and contemporary composers, and is 
founded upon the lines of similar existing societies in Lon- 
don and Paris. The-programs will not be confined strictly 
to wind music, but its chief effort will be in that direction. 
The society announces a series of five evening concerts to 
be given in the Women’s Club Rooms. The first concert 
will be given Tuesday, the 18th inst. 


oe 


* * 





The second soirée of the Spiering String Quartet was 


given in Kimball Hall Thursday night. The program 
was: 

Quartet in F major, Op. 74....cccseceecceeceeceeereeceeeeseenseees Haydn 
Quartet in E flat major, Op. 74.....0-cccceceeeceneeseeeeeeeeee Beethoven 
Quintet in E flat major, Op. 44....sesccceeeseeecencceceleceees Schumana 


Haydn's dainty music was given with delicacy and 
lightness and a generally good attention to phrasing and 
attack. 

The Beethoven Quartet was by no means adequately per- 
formed. The true Beethoven spirit was absent, and the 
playing showed need of rehearsal. The andante was 
marred by several extremely disagreeable false intonations 
on the part of more than one of the players, and was poorly 
interpreted throughout. 

The playing of Schumann's quintet, however, was ex- 
ceptionally fine. The strings were played with spirit and 
the precision of attack was commendable. Mr. Sherwood 
played the piano part of this composition, which is as full 
of difficulties as are many concertos, in the most masterly 
style imaginable. His execution was faultless. His 
phrasing and shading were musicianly, and his reading 
was broad and dignified and at the same time full of verve, 
and a crispness of touch that was exhilirating. Mr. 
Sherwood’s work in the beautiful composition was one of 
the most masterly exhibitions of pianistic ability which 
Chicago has heard for many a day. 

Theodore Thomas gave one of his ‘‘ popular” programs 
at the Auditorium Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 
It was: 

Vorspiel, ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel ”’.........seeeeeeeeeeeeenes Humperdinck 


(First time in Chicago. ) 
Larghetto from Symphony in E minor, “From the New 





World”. ..cccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccccsccscccssscoesscvcess Dvorak 

Scenes Alsaciennes (seventh stiite)...........ceeceeecccseneeee Massenet 

Dimanche matin. 

Au Cabaret. 

Sous les Tilleuls. 

Clarinet, Mr. Schreurs ; violoncello, Mr. Steindel. 

Dimanche Soir. 
‘*Forest Devotion” ...... ) 
“Leaping Marionettes ”’.. »(MEW)....seceseeeereeeeees Robert Goldbeck 
Two Mexican Dances.... 

(Conducted by the composer.) 

Waltz, ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube” ...........cseeeeeseencccseuees Strauss 
**Waldweben,”’ from “ Siegfried ’’..............+- j . 
“Tournament March,” from “Tannhduser’’.... {*"********* Wagner 


(Arranged for orchestra and organ.) 
Organ, Mr. Middelschulte. 

Humperdinck’s overture is a characteristic work. It 
opens with a short, slow phrase for the horns, which re- 
minds one of ‘‘ The horns of Elfland gently blowing,” It 
is followed by a light fairylike march movement, which 
will represent the character of the story. The orchestral 
color is rich and varied, and the instrumentation shows a 
thorough knowledge of the modern orchestra. 

Dvordk’s exquisite larghetto impresses one more and 
more with its beauty every time it is heard. Robert Gold- 
beck’s compositions are well written and show familiarity 
with the technic of orchestration. The ‘‘ Mexican Dances” 
are the most original and striking, and will probably be- 
come well known and favorite numbers upon the programs 
of orchestra concerts. The addition of the organ to the 
‘‘Tannhaduser March” cannot be said to add much to the 
effect of the performance of the piece. The other num- 
bers have been performed many times here. 


* - x 
William M. Tomlins has once more fallen upon his feet. 
The ‘‘ Handel Musical Association” has been formed for 
the purpose of assisting Mr. Tomlins in his work by pro- 
viding a suitable place for him. The organization is 
capitalized at $80,000, and Mr. Tomlins is to be congratu- 
lated. 6 "~~ 


English papers are busy chronicling the great success in 
London of Mrs. Katherine Fisk. Mrs. Fisk is a Chicagoan 
whose musical education was received in this city. She is 
one more striking example of what can be done in America 
in the direction of musical study, and her instant success in 
the great English capital is another proof that Americans 
no longer need to go abroad to study music. 


* 
* - 


Mrs. Charles French played with great success at a mu- 
sical given by Mrs. George M. Pullman Wednesday even- 
ing. Mrs. French has a fine technic and shows musical 
intelligence of a high order. Wa ton PERKINS. 





































































































































BOSTON, Mass., December 9, 1894 

T was Sir George Cornwall, was it not, who 
| that life would be endurable, were it not for its 
pleasures? This reminds me that I went to see ‘* A Gaiety 
Girl,” which was produced for the first time in Boston at 
the Hollis Street Theatre the 3d 

[his musical comedy, words by Owen Hall, lyrics by 
Harry Greenbank, music by Sidney Jones, was to me at 
least a disappointment, and yet the fact that it ran in Lon- 


said 


don for over 300 nights to the great delight of the chappies, | 


who actually chortled with joy, should have prepared the 
judicious, 

The music distinction. Itis true ‘* Tommy 
Atkins” caught the house. The applauders possibly thought 
that the words and music of this gem were written by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, and indeed I can imagine Mr. Kipling 
in aleisure hour at Brattleboro running over the elements 
f harmony, and picking out the tune and ‘' chords” on an 


is without 


ipright piano. 
The plot is ruined beyond redemption by the introduc- 
of the jealous French maid, who spoke with a fine, 


tion 


German accent, the be-diamonded comb, and the in- 


fruity, 
nocent loidy from the Gaiety. Oh the stale trick! And 
what has it to do with a farce comedy anyway? Up tothe | 


introduction of this wretched business, up to the pulling of 
stop, one might have said ** This piece is mod- 


The second act was played ina damp 


the pathetic 
erately amusing.” 
and foggy London atmosphere, although the post office 
The 
features of this second act were the dancing of Miss 


address of the comedians was supposed to be Nice. 
only 
Decima Moore and the café-chantant song of Mr. Louis 
Bradfield, who took the part of ‘* Dr. Brierly.” 

The lines struck me as almost always cheap and at times 
unnecessarily vulgar. The vulgarity was that species pe- 
culiar to the English when they try to ape the French in 
The serious arraying of actresses against so- 
in a farce comedy, 


innuendo 
called society dames is a false note 
almost as false as the element of pathos that is lugged in 
yy the heels. The most serious objection after all is the 
dullness of the dialogue, and what have we done that the 
bathing machine business with one woman and two lovers, 
and then a substituted woman and the same two lovers, 
should be inflicted on us? 

There are a few pleasant memories of the performance, 
and first and foremost is the recollection of Miss Decima 
Moore, who made her points neatly, effectively, and with 
French spirit. Miss Hobson was excellent as the corrupt 
widow with a past, and hopes for the future. Mr. Bantock 
was an amusing Sir Lewis Grey. The officers of the Life 
Guards were heavy and honest after their heavy and 
honest natural fashion. The dancing ranged from fair to 
middling, and the slow dance of Miss Fitzgerald was very 
pleasing to the eye. 

A man said the other day, ‘‘ Why don’t you like So-and- 
so'smusic? He is hard-working; his soul is bound up in 

omposition ; he writes and re-writes, and is very particu- 

lar. Surely you will admit that it is well written.” Yes, 
it is grammatical. 
tences and he does not say ‘‘ those sort,” nor does he say 

hain’t done it.” There are many books abounding in 
statements of undoubted and indisputable truth that you 
never buy, and if they are left or given to you, you never 
read them. So there is music that shows patience and 
study and careful training in accuracy of speech ; but how 
utterly without suggestion it is! ‘‘ All music is what 
awakes from you when you are reminded by the instru- 
ments.” Suppose the instruments remind you of nothing, 
and you are not awakened ? 

See how differently translators express bald, literal facts. 
Take a well-known passage in Livy. 

This is the passage as Englished by D. Spillan, A. M., 
M. D., translator to H. G. Bohn (1849) : ‘‘ They were heated 
with wine; ‘Come on, then,’ say all. They immediately 
galloped to Rome, where they arrived in the dusk of the 
evening. 

‘‘From thence they went to Collatia, where they 
find Lucretia, not like the king’s daughters-in-law, whom 
they had seen'spending their time in luxurious entertain- 


ments with their equals, but, though at an advanced time | 
of night, employed at her wool, sitting in the middle of the | 
Now this, no | 


house amid her maids working round her.” 


doubt, is literal and plain. It is respectable and Academic. 
There is not one touch of color. The reader has little de- | 274 Wabash Ave., 


There are carefully punctuated sen- | 


sire from this extract to know either Livy or Spillan as a 


| Man. 


Here is the translation of 1686: ‘ They were all heated 


| with Wine, and therefore cryed, Come on, tis agreed ; and 


so Galloped to Rome: whither when they came, about the 
edg of night, they went forward thence to Collatia ; where 
they found Lucretia, not like the rest of the King’s daugh- 
ters-in-law, whom they saw spending their time with their 
Equals in Banqueting and Luxury, but sitting late at 
night in the middle of her House amongst her maids a spin- 
ning.” I do not know the name of this translator—per- 
haps, very likely, there were several atthe work. Here are 
traces of temperament. And yet see how they speak in 
their preface of Philemon Holland’s version. ‘‘ Though 
that was performed by a learned man, and very conversant 
in Labours of that kind, yet without any reflections on his 
worthy pains, we may have leave to say, That our English 
Language is much refined within the last fourscore years 
{for his work is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth]. And we 
have been very unhappy if we have not express’d the 
Author’s sense more briefly and somewhat more signifi- 
cantly and agreeable to the Gusto of modern English 
Readers.” 

And now here is the abused version of Holland (1600). 


| Do you not find it full of color, abounding in sudden and 


delightful turnings and twisting? ‘‘ They had all taken 
their drinks well, and were prettily heat with wine: Marry, 
content say they all, and to horse they go, and away they 
gallop onthe spurto Rome. Thither were they come by 
the shutting in of the evening when it grew to be darke; 
and so forward without any stay to Collatia they ride. 
Where they find dame Lucretia, not as the kings sons 
wives, whom they had surprised and seen afore, passing 
the time away in feasting and rioting with their minions 
and companions ; but sitting up farre within night in the 
middest of her house amongst her maidens, hard at wool- 
work by candle light.” 

The version by Spillan is the accepted one. But to the 
respectable and academic Spillan I prefer the loose and 
quaint and romantic Holland. So it is with so much of this 
correct and manufactured music of to-day. It reminds me 
of the speech put by Landor in Montaigne’s mouth: ‘‘ Ron- 
sard is so plaguily stiff and stately, when there is no 
occasion for it; I verily do think the man must have slept 
with his wife in a cuirass.” 

* . * 

The Raconteur mentioned ‘‘Charles Auchester” the 
other day. I confess that I read the book in my youth and 
remember it vaguely. It is my impression that Men- 
delssohn, and David, and Bennett, and in fact the whole 
Leipsic ‘‘ Gesellschaft” figure as characters. The book 
struck me in my younger days as a mass of flap-doodle, 
flub-dub and guff. It should be put on the same shelf with 
the musical sketches of Elise Polko, the complete works of 
E. P. Roe, and the essays of the Rev. H. R Haweis. 

Perhaps the fact that Mendelssohn was ever on a pedes- 
tal prejudiced me against what good there may be in the 
book. 
delssohn as the one amiable, gentlemanly composer. Read 
the volume of letters he wrote Moscheles. Of how many 
of his contemporaries does he speak one kind word? How 
he sneers, and gibes, and backbites! How he envied any 
man—particularly any Frenchman—who had the dramatic 
instinct and had succeeded on the stage ! How shabbily he 
treated Planche in that matter ot a libretto! Mendelssohn 
amiable, the most genial of men? Fudge! Likewise, 
go to. 

* . * 
ter of ‘‘ Falstaff.” It seems as though he had been read- 
ing Maginn’s paradoxical essay. 


ia 
* * 


There was a concert by the Melba Company in Music 
Hall the 4th, and Mr. Seidl] came all the way from New 
York to beat the stick over the singers and conduct the 
‘‘Zampa” overture and pieces by Schumann and Gillet. 
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Melba was in excellent voice and high spirits. She was not 


|even disturbed by the flute player of the obligato to 


Handel’s ‘‘Sweet Bird.” Is it Hiandel’s name that pre- 
serves this song, or are there people who really like to sing 
or hearit? Perhaps it’s an imperfect sympathy, but do 
you not think that ornithology and music should be kept 
apart? I know of nothing more wearisome than an endless 
tootle-tootle with a human voice. 

Melba also sang ‘ Ah fors é lui,” the prayer from ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser,” and two songs by Bemberg, who accompanied 
her delightfully. Poor Bemberg! you should have seen 
his expression of amazement tinged with horror when Mrs. 
Scalchi poured forth her generous soul in his ‘* Chant 
hindou.” Scalchi sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete” with cumbrous 
anxiety, as though a teacher stood by her ready to rap her 
knuckles. Mr. Mauguiere showed much taste, a tendency 
to stray from the pitch, and a penny-whistle falsetto in the 
cavatina from ‘‘ Faust,” to which Mr. Mollenhauer played 
in a charming manner the obligato. Mr. Plangon sang 
airs from Gounod’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” Verdi's ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,” ‘* The Lost Chord” (in English), ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” 
and ‘* The Two Grenadiers.” There was a large audience. 
The encore fiends were many, and the singers met them 
half way. 


* 


* * 


Are you acquainted with Mr. Willard Spenser, the libret- 
tist and composer of ‘‘ The Princess Bonnie,” a comic 
opera in two acts, which was produced for the first time in 
Boston at the Tremont Theatre, the 3d? 

I never met a man who had such a serene faith in his 
own musical self. Do not misunderstand me. He is not 
self-conceited. He is not vain. On the contrary, he is 
modest in bearing. Hesimply knows what hecan do; and 
I cannot imagine him being disturbed by acriticism that 
reflects unfavorably on the merits of his operetta. 

He talked to me freely of his work. A few extracts 
from an interview that appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Journal ”’ 
to-day may interest you : 

‘‘T was born in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1854, and I was 
brought up chiefly in New York. As a youth I was fond of 
music, and I studied under Prof. Ernst Perabo of New 
London—I think he was the father of Mr. Perabo, the 
pianist—and John Zundel of New York. Zundel always 
said to me: ‘Do not cover up your undoubted gift of 
melody by attempts at harmonic novelty or richness.’ I 
played the piano, and I played it well enough to appear in 
concerts with such singers as Campanini and Gerster when 
they were in their prime; but as a concert pianist I 
suffered so from nervousness that I did not pursue that 
path. I wrote pieces for the piano, pieces of a light 
order, as well as a sonata so difficult that nobody could 
play it. 

‘*T could not find a libretto to suit me. 
offered, but they were not what I sought. 


Several were 
I was talking 


| one day with Ballard Smith about the matter, and he said 


I know it is even now the fashion to represent Men- 


| takes me a year to put one in the shape I wish. 


| the score of ‘ The Little Tycoon.’ 


Maurel has been upholding his ideas on the true charac- | S€T. you must have studied abroad; there is a greater 


‘ You have just told me a pleasing story ; why don’t you 
work it out? Write your own libretto.’ I have followed 
his advice ; not because of any deep belief in the necessity 
of a composer being his own librettist, but simply because 
I could not get a good libretto from anyone. It’s another 
thing in England or France. Clever men are glad to fur- 
nish operetta books. That reminds me I tried to get Gil- 
bert to send me a libretto, but he was at the time bound up 
with Sullivan. This writing a libretto is a severe task. It 
I can set 
it to music in six months. 

‘*When Frederic Archer came over here he looked at 
He said: ‘Mr. Spen- 


breadth and sweep than I find in American music.’ He was 
much surprised to hear that with the help mentioned I had 


| worked out my own salvation. 


‘* Now, in composing my music I find that literature is 


of the greatest suggestion tome. That isthe chief way I 
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gain color. There's the Japanese music in ‘the Little 
Tycoon’ that Mr. Finck, of the ‘ Evening Post,’ praised so 
highly as having more local color than that of ‘ The 
Mikado.’ Now, I never heard any Japanese music, but a 
friend of mine who was on a steamer touching regularly in 
a Japanese port gave me animated descriptions of the 


character of Japanese serenades, and I read everything I | 


could find pertaining to Japanese manners and customs. 
So in preparing ‘The Princess Bonnie,’ I stayed at Bar 
Harbor to become imbued with the spirit—to know the 
atmosphere of the place. In the second act the scene is in 
Spain, and I read for weeks about Spain—its history, its 
romance and its people. 

‘*I write with great facility. 
to compose five or six airsaday. Sometimes these tunes 
come to mein a singular manner. You know the waltz 
song in the first act of ‘The Princess Bonnie’? 

‘* Well, it goes ‘ Love, love, love, dreaming of love so 
true.’ Now I had a difficult task. I had to write a better 
waltz than the one in ‘ The Little Tycoon.’ I had to beat 
myself. The tune I wished would not come. Weeks went 
by. One night at the Metropole, New York, I started out 
of a sound sleep at 3 o'clock in the morning singing the 
tune. The only paperin the room was brown paper around 
a pair of shoes. I ruled it, worked without a hitch, and by 
5 o'clock the waltz was ready for performance. 

‘* My chief object in operetta is refinement. I believe 
the people are tired of horse play and leg shows and vulgar 
jokes. 1 have reason to believe this because my two 
operettas, which are entirely free from these so-called pop- 
ular elements, have paid handsomely. Look at the run of 
the ‘‘ Little Tycoon.’ Look at the success of ‘ The Princess 
Bonnie’in Philadelphia and the other towns where it has 
been played. 

‘*I generally conduct the first performance. Once in 
Pittsburg I conducted several nights owing to a mistake in 
the announcement, and the orchestra was so inspired by 
the presence of the composer that when I gave over the 
baton to the regular conductor it refused to play. 

‘*But don’t think I am satisfied with operettas. I am 
anxious to write a grand operain two acts. It may not be 
understood during my lifetime, but possibly the same fate 
will happen to me as to Bizet, a monument may come after 
Iam gone. Musicians at any rate will be able to know 
what was in me and give me my just rating.” 


* 
* * 


It is not uncommon for me 





I saw ‘‘ The Princess Bonnie” Friday night, and regret 
that I cannot share in the composer’s enthusiasm. It is | 
undeniably refined; it is also dull. The greater part of | 
the overture is played with the stage curtain raised. The | 
scene is ‘t Coast of Maine, near Bar Harbor.” A yacht 


| Daniels), and ‘* Kitty Clover, the Belle of the Village,” a 
tiresomé young person, whose skirts are always revealing 
legs. Mr. Daniels is said to be funny. I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing him in other pieces. 

Miss Eleanore Mayo is a most beautiful woman. You 
know it, and there is no need of dilating on her face, figure 
and carriage. In looking at her one forgot the crudeness 
of her vocal art and the quality of the music given to her. 

Now I say this to Mr. Spenser, and I say it in all kind- 
ness: ‘‘ You have made money by your two operettas. 
Spend it in earnest study for two or three years under some 
rigid drillmaster. Then go to Parisand listen to operetta, 
and live in an operetta atmosphere. ‘ Refinement’ does 
not cloak paucity of ideas and ignorance of treatment.” 


* 
* 


* 


Miss Minna Kellogg, contralto, assisted by Mr. Tiferro, 
tenor, and Mr. Wulf Fries, ‘cellist, gave a song recital in 
Steinert Hall the 6th. Miss Kellogg has a full, rich voice 
of good range. Furthermore she gave many evidences of 
intelligent study and a passionate, dramatic temperament. 
She has not yet completed her studies, and she sang only 
to acquaint her friends with progress made. There is 
fair promise in this girl of a large, free operatic singer. 
She sang the prayer from ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz ” (with ‘‘ embel- 
lishments and improvements” to be severely censured), 
Massé's ‘‘Chanson Bohémienne,” an aria from Gounod’s 
‘*Queen of Sheba” and the grand aria of ‘‘ Fides” in ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte." Mr. Tiferrosang songs by Schubert, Schumann 
Hollinder, Tosti and Rubinstein. Mr. Fries played pieces 
by Saint-Saéns and Popper. 

Two pages of Miss Kellogg’s program were devoted 
foolishly to press notices. Here is an excerpt from that 
well-known musical authority ‘‘ The Queen” (London) : 

‘*Miss Kellogg, an American, introduced by Lady 
Jeune, sang admirably. 
Spencer Clifford, Lady Wilson, Lady Laffan, Lady Baynes, 
Lady Elizabeth Cust, Canon Basil Wilberforce, Lady 


ist, and Mrs. Hardy, &c. 
And yet how vague this notice is! 


thusiasm? Did Lady Elizabeth Cust forget her rank and 
wink at Colonel and Mrs. Benson, as much as to say ‘‘ She’s 
the stuff?" You will notice that Mr. Hardy, the novelist, 
was present; not Mr. Hardy, the greengrocer, not Mr. 
Hardy, the ironmonger, but Mr. Hardy, the novelist—pre- 


| sumably Mr. Thomas Hardy. You will also be pleased to 
learn that, like a decent man, he took his wife with him. 


* 
* * 


I regret exceedingly to announce the death to-day of Mr. 





enters, and sails are furled and unfurled. This yacht was 
for it had no music to sing and no text to recite. ‘‘ Bonnie” | 
is a girl rescued in a storm by ‘‘ Captain Tarpaulin.” The 
little che-ild of course wore a locket about her neck. 
Grown up, she falls in love at first sight with ‘‘ Roy Stir- 
ling,” who is fishing with a real rod and a reel and a bas- 
ket. ‘‘ Count Falsetti,”‘‘ betrothed te‘ Bonnie’ in infancy,” 
appears on the scene, and, with the aid of her uncle, ‘‘Ad- | 
miral Pomposo,” and Spanish marines, carries her back to | 
Spain. The honest ‘‘ Captain Tarpaulin” is offered gold 
in a purse, which he spurns after he has described the 
characteristics of a true American gentleman. 

Act II. Spain. Wicked nobleman intercepts letter. 
‘‘ Bonnie” so unhappy that she plays the banjo. Her lover, 
with two other Americans, enters. They are disguised as 
wax figures. Sad memories of other operettas. Animated 
suit of armor. Wicked noblemen implicated in a plot 
against the King of Spain. Admiral disgusted welcomes 
the match between *‘ Bonnie” and ‘‘ Roy.” ‘General re- 
joicing on the union of the lovers.” 

The comedy element is supplied by ‘‘ Shrimps” (Frank 





| flourishes here in Boston. 


| F. H. Jenks, of the ‘‘ Evening Transcript.” He was a man 


on the whole the most pleasant feature of the performance: | 


deeply interested in music. Catholic in taste, of wide read- 
ing, one that had heard much, he had the faculty of judg- 
ing sanely, and his judgments were expressed in language 
that appealed to musicians and laymen. He was a dis- 
criminating encourager of youth. Abhorrent to him was 
every form of musical snobbery, which unfortunately 
A fluent writer, he was never 
careless, and he had always something to say that revealed 
a strong and individual character. The articles contribu- 
ted by him to Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music” give only a 


| faint idea of the writer and the man who will be missed 


sorely by many ; for these articles treated of statistics 
rather than esthetics, and of course they were not 


polemical. * 


* * 


The Hindel and Haydn Society has invited Mr. Louis 
C. Elson to deliver two lectures this season before the 
members of the chorus. The first lecture will take place 
Friday evening, December 14, at Bumstead Hall. The 
subject will be Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” and Mr. Elson will be 
assisted by Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker and Mr. Pierre | 


Mueller. The second lecture will occur in March, and the 
subject will be Bach's Passion Music. 

Mr. C. L. Staats, clarinetist, will play at the Faculty 
concert of the Daudelin Music School, Tuesday after- 
noon, at 3 o'clock. He will play, with piano, German's 
andante and tarantella(first time in America), and, with 
piano and viola, Mozart's F flat major trio. 

Miss Clara Smart will give a song recital in Association 
Hall Tuesday evening. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a concert in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Thursday evening. 

Thursday evening, the 20th, Miss Minnie E. Little will 
give a piano recital in Union Hall, Boylston street. Miss 
Little will be assisted by Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, soprano. 

Louise Beaudet, in *‘ Jacinta,” will appear at the Castie 
Square Theatre the 24th. 

Mr. Thomas W. Surette, the composer of ‘ Priscilla,” 
has just finished a new opera entitled ‘‘Cascabel; or the 
Broken Tryst.” ‘The scene is laid in New York in 1790. 
The libretto is by Mr. Henry D. Coolidge, of this city. Mr. 
Surette will come to this city when his opera is produced 
here, which, it is said, will be on or about February 1. 

Miss Mamie Dierkes, a Boston girl, who has been study- 
ing abroad for some years, recently made her début in 
opera at the Stadt Theatre, in Berne, as ‘‘ Agatha” in 





| often embarrassed in the choice. 


Among those present were Lady | 
| among the piano virtuosos of modern times. 


Monckton, Colonel and Mrs. Benson, Mr. Hardy, the novel- | 


Did Canon Wilber- | 
force forget his dignity and say ‘‘ Hear, hear,” in his en- | 


‘* Der Freischiitz.” Puitie HALE. 


Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
ANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER is contin- 
uing her triumphal tour through Germany. The en- 
gagements offered this artist are so numerous that she is 
Below are a few extracts 
from Hamburg and Frankfort papers : 


‘* Frankfurter General Anzeiger,’’ November 16, 1894. 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, who last night took a Frankfurt audience 
by storm, is doubtless destined to occupy one of the first places 
At last again a pianist 
who with the bravura accomplishments of modern technic combines 
that refined soulfulness which gave to art the wings of romanticism, 
This singing and ringing poetry of interpretation, this effective 
treatment of musical lyric, this animation of the cold keyboard by 
the means of expression flowing from a rich inner life, they are the 
characteristics of an art which has in Mrs. Zeisler a most remarkable 
representative. At the same time the artist, whose soft, singing 
touch reminds us of the neverto be forgotten playing of Clara 
Schumann, is, in point of mastery of the mechanism of our art, the 
peer of our modern keyboard acrobats Tumultuous applause 
rewarded the artist, whom hereafter we hope to meet often in our 
concert halls. 

‘Kleine Presse,’’ Frankfurt a M., November 16, 1894.] 

* = * It was probably mere than the casual association of ideas which 
not only at the moment of her appearance on the stage, but again 
and again throughout her playing—made us think of the Duse! Not 
only her slender figure, her quick and sudden but ever graceful 
movements, the character of the profileand the somewhat languid 
drooping of the eyelids Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s artistic 
peculiarities constantly suggest that great tragedienne. Her playing 
is fascinating and characteristic to the last degree, and still has no 
offensive sharpness ; it is deeply passionate without ever becoming 
pathetic. Her grandly developed tec c satisfies the highest de- 
mands on velocity, strength and endurance; this she proved in the 
third movement of the Rubinstein concerto, as weli as in the 
“Erl-King,” paraphrase. But she is equally at home in the field of 
the idylic, the delicate and sweetened music. as was shown in Scar- 
latti’s pastorale. The extraordinary artist was honored by extraor- 
dinary demonstrations of applause. 


even 








{Frankfurter Zeitung,”” November 15, 1894. 

The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler. In Rubin- 
stein's D minor concerto, which received a grand interpretation, she 
showed herself asan artist of splendid technic, beautiful, forceful 
tone and great musical intelligence and feeling. Remarkable finesse 
of touch was shown inthe delicately whispered pastorale by Scar- 
latti, and in a graceful capriccio of the same master, which were fol- 
lowed by a wonderful rendition of Liszt’s paraphrase of the “ Er 
King.” Recalled again and again by the enthusiastic audience, Mrs. 
Zeisler added a nocturne by Godard by way of encore. 








Materna.—Materna, who is singing Wagner's music 
at the Lamoureux concerts, has carried Paris by storm. 





AMERICA. 


PICTURE AND SONG. 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


FOUR CENTURIES IN MUSIC. 


ALLEGORY 


By 8S. G. PRATT. 


The first production at Chickering Hall, under the auspices of the Daughters ot the American Revolution, pronounced “A 


Thrilling Success.” 


Minuet,” “Tue Barrie Fantasia” (Civil War), the new march, the “ TRruMpHs OF PEACE,’ 


“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Struggle for Independence,” 


“ MARTHA WASHINGTON,” “CouRT 
all received with tumultuous applause. 


’ 


The music itself, cxtensely descriptive, is further supplemented with 47storical views, producing a dramatic and realistic result never before 


attained tn mustc. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


New York Heratp—“ The music, original with Mr. Pratt, was cunningly devised to accom- 


plish the descriptive part. 
tures were remarkably good and capital effects were produced. 


It was capital for the purpose—caéchy, tuneful and inspiring. 
But the really stirring part was 


The pic- 


to come with the story of the Revolution; of this ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ was the musical feature. 
This started the enthusiasm and during ‘ The Struggle for Independence’ the attention of the audience 
was strained and applause frequent.” 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER—'‘A (¢hrilling piece of music was his ‘Paul Revere's Ride.’ 


In such work as 


this allegory of ‘America’ Mr. Pratt is not only peerless du¢ stands aone, and the entertainment 
is instructive and delightful to the ear and the eye.” 


New York News—*“ 


This made a scene long to be remembered.” 


Tue Musica, Courter—“ This unique production stirred the large audience at times to 


tumultuous applause.” 


To 


be produced with Grand Orchestra and Military Band, Solo and Quartette. 


S. G. PRATT, 224 Central Park, 
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HERE has been no lack of effective repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” in New York since Adolph 
Neuendorff gave the work its first hearing in America 
The Italians have revealed it in 


twenty-four years ago. 
its Italian garb, the Germans have performed the original 
version, and even English opera companies have included 
it in their répertoire. In most instances so appreciably 
lovely is the music and so attractively romantic the story 
into which the music is woven that the opera, like Shake- 
‘‘Hamlet,” has never been known to fail of its 
That the quality of its numerous exposi- 
More- 


speare’s 
impressiveness. 
tions has varied greatly will be readily conceived. 
over, these have differed vastly from each other, according 
as the interpreters have been Italians or Germans. 

Ass to tonal eloquence the Italian representations, in so far 
as the singers were concerned, have been far in advance of 
the achievements of the competing forces. Admirable as 


were many of the vocalists that were listened to under the 
régime of Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, they never made up in 
‘* Lohengrin” such a quartet as Max Strakosch gathered 


about his banner Christine Nilsson, Annie Louise 
Cary, Italo Campanini and Romano Uannetti were in their 
At the same time it must be conceded that 


when 


golden prime. 
even the best of the Italian performances were, in their en- 
tirety, more theatrical than convincing, although an excep- 
tion is to be made in favor of Mme. Nilsson's ‘‘ Elsa,” in the 
artist's best epoch a lovely picture of ingenuous maidenhood, 
that for poetic charm and power to fascinate the beholder 
has not yet been approached. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have invariably ex- 
celled the Italians inthe faithful fulfilment of the drama- 
tist’s and composer's intentions. How much a German 
opera book of any type loses by translation into Italian 
can only be understood by persons equally familiar with both 
tongues, and the fact that really good librettos, like Boi- 
to’s ‘* Mefistofele”” and ‘‘Otello,” are quite as much damaged 
by a reversal of the process brings no consolation to the 
thoughtful. The German singers, hence, had from the 
start an advantage over their rivals; it is, too, a well- 
established fact that there are so few representatives of 
Italian song that do not subordinate dramatic significance 
and everything else to the production and exhibition of 
beautiful tone that one can almost state that this tendency 
is inherent to the modern Italian school. The exactly 
opposite inclination of German singers in general could not 
but redound tothe advantage of the more characteristic 
Wagnerian music drama, and, although many of the most 
melodious numbers in ‘‘ Lohengrin” have often gone 
for little when rendered by German artists, the dramatic 
side of the work has taken on an import never suggested by 
a purely lyric exhibition. 

It has been reserved for the representations of the last 
twelve months at the Metropolitan Opera House to come 
as near to a solution of the problem of reconciling German 
sincerity and sympathy with the matter in hand with the 
sensuous charm of Italian song as we can hope to see it ac- 
complished, and probably the closest approximation to this 
desirable attainment was reached on Wednesday of last 
week, when ‘‘ Lohengrin” had its first rendering this 
season. The principal performers concerned were M. 
Jean de Reszké, Signor Ancona, M. Plangon, Mme. Nordica 
and Signora Mantelli. This array of names was of good 
promise, and whatever reasonable expectation was har- 
bored as to the outcome of the artists’ joint exertions was 
met. 

It was not indeed a difficult matter to discern flaws in 
the performance, and it would be easy to single out many 
a passage of the score as having been brought out, either 
through the medium of larger gifts of nature or of subtler 
art, with greater felicity. Viewed asa whole, withal, and 
taking into account its noble proportions in respect of the 
individual excellence of the protagonists, distinguished 
mainly by a happy blending of German genuineness with 
the sensuousness of Italian song and the right environ- 
ment of theatric pageantry, Wednesday's rendering of 
‘* Lohengrin ” stands out as more admirable than any that 


lives in our memory. 

How much of this tribute is due to M. Jean de Reszké’s 
portrayal of ‘‘Lohengrin” will be understood by the 
reader that saw the Polish tenor in the réle last season, 
and almost as clearly by all persons that have kept in touch 
with musical matters through perusal of THe MusicaL 





Courter. It appears somewhat irrational, after describing 
a representation as symmetrical and faultless, to Mention 
certain persons and episodes as salient or characteristic, 
and yet—it was Heine that said that there was no equality 
even among the stars in the firmament—in the best 
balanced work there is always, in some direction, a lack of 
equilibrium. It is, too, rather monotonous to eternally 
chaunt the praises of M. Jean de Reszké, and still, what 
else can be done? His ‘‘ Lohengrin,” like his ‘‘ Faust,” and 
**Romeo,” is a most poetic and picturesque presentation, 
carefully planned as to detail, and carried forward with the 
surety of the practiced and conscientious artist. 

In an effort of this sort nothing can be and nothing is 
left to chance ; the acme of thecomedian’s art, however, is, 
while itsillusionis produced, the complete effacement of any- 
thing denoting the mechanism of preparation. And in the 
attainment of the finest results, lyric and histrionic, with- 
out, apparently, the slightest endeavor, as well as in the 
thorough equilibration of tone, word, facial expression and 
action, and the supreme and unartificial elegance of his de- 
lineations lies the explanation of M. de Reszké’s greatness. 
His *‘ Lohengrin” is quite equal to his Gounod heroes. It 
wins most applause in the farewell to the swan, in the love 
duet in Act III., and in the ‘‘ racconto” and the leave-tak- 





ing of ** Elsa,” but this is because Wagner has so willed it. | 
One cannot gauge the proportions of a characterization by 
the rendering of a romance, and we shall pursue the at- 
tempt no further. 

Mme. Nordica, who on Wednesday made her reappear- | 
ance for the season and was greeted with great cordiality, | 
presented an ‘‘ Elsa” whose authority was vastly in ad- | 
vance of that revealed in the same rOle last winter. Of the | 
beauty and vibrancy of this prima donna’s voice, of her 
surety as a musician—how rare a combination this, actu- 
ally !—and of her mastery of voice production and voice 
management, testimony was repeatedly offered a twelve- 
month ago, and although on Wednesday she was not | 
vocally at her best, enough was done to prove that there | 
was no falling off in the direction referred to. Lastseason, 
though, Mme. Nordica’s limitations as an actress were 
frequently apparent ; this year, we are glad to say, these 
have been forced in ‘‘ Elsa” to where they are within sight 
at least of the vanishing point ; she has freed herself in a 
great measure from what appeared to be self-conscious- 
ness, and in the strongest scenes of ‘* Lohengrin” her 
broader art makes her climaxes most effective. 

We should designate, in her portrayal, the first scene of 
anguish, while awaiting a champion, her prostration after 
the slaying of ‘‘ Telramund,” and, most striking of all, her 
leavetaking of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which includes some meas- 
ures that fell as a novelty upon the public ear, having been 
heretofore omitted, as the most impressive points of Mme. 
Nordica’s work, but here again one feels that a thoughtful 
and consistent delineation is not to be described by frag- 
ments. That Mme. Nordica sings Wagner's music—and 
especially Wagner's forceful and unsentimental music— 
excellently is an ancient story. Her friends and admirers 
Wednesday sent her off the stage bending under a burden 
of flowers. 


We have left ourselves little room for reference to the re- 
mainder of the cast and must be content to say that M. 
Plangon sang the music of the ‘‘ King ” with superb suavity, 
that Signor Ancona was a painstaking and efficient ‘‘ Tel- 
ramund,” and that Signora Mantelli was as realistic an | 
Italian ‘‘ Ortruda” as we remember and particularly capa- 
ble as a lyric interpreter of the rdle. Some transposition 
was resorted to 1n the long duet at the outset of the second 
act, but it did not impair the eloquence—or lessen the tedium, 
for people’s tastes will differ—of the number. Signor Abra- | 
moff was the ‘‘ Herald” and not at all in good voice. The 
chorus was in passable form, but is capable of much better 
workthanitdid. Signor Mancinelli conducted, and brought 
out capitally the reverential feeling and harmonic delicacy | 
of the ‘* Vorspiel ;” in the buoyant and brilliant prelude to 
the third act he was somewhat precipitate as to time, and 
more than once during the evening he allowed the orchestra 
undue dynamic preponderance. 

Friday evening ‘‘ Rigoletto” had its initial performance, 
with M. Maurel as “ Rigoletto,” Signor Russitano as ‘' Il 
Duca,” Signor Castelmary as ‘‘ Sparafucile,” Mme. Melba | 
as ‘‘ Gilda” and Mme. Scalchi as *‘ Maddalena.” An over- 
flowing audience was in attendance, largely brought to- 
gether, it is safe to affirm, by the appearance of M. Maurel; 
for ‘‘ Rigoletto,” despite its undeniable force as a drama, 
its many tuneful numbers, and its quartet, that will endure 
as long as the *‘ William Tell” trio, the ‘‘ benediction of 
the swords” in '‘ The Huguenots,” and the prison scene in 
‘Il Trovatore,” lost its drawing power yearsago. The 
emergence of a new tenor, in the person of Signor Rus- 
sitano, was another element of interest, and it was re- | 
membered that Mme. Melba's singing in *‘ Rigoletto” last | 
year was one of the winter's most brilliant incidents. But, 
after all, M. Maurel's ‘‘ Rigoletto” was the thing that sum- | 
moned the throng. 

M. Maurel acted and sang the rdéle as any experienced | 
looker-on at the first performance of ‘‘ Otello” might have | 


foreseen. The French baritone’s picture of the buffoon 
could not well be excelled in consistency, in variety of 
accent, ranging from the tender admonitions of the fond ' 


| thrice. 


father to the demoniac fury of the avenger, in nicety of 
proportions and in wealth of detail. Nothing more realis- 
tic and at the same time more artistically borne out can be 
conceived ; as a dramatic representation it was beyond 
compare. Thethird act of the opera was especially fine, 
the scene with the courtiers, the meeting with the dishon- 
ored daughter and the tremendous outburst of fury at the 
close of the act compelling the tribute of sustained atten- 
tion, and at the climax the homage of thunderous ap- 
plause. Equally vivid was the close of the last act, when 
the horror-stricken jester looks *:pon the face of his mur- 
dered child and falls back aghast, with the curse of ‘‘ Mon- 
terone” once more rising to his lips. Withal, the portrayal 
fell short of its possible impressiveness. 

Artists much inferior to M. Maurel have made as 
much of ‘‘Rigoletto” as he does, and performers that had 
little of his remarkable fitness for the stage, of his vast ex- 
perience, and of his skill in the ‘‘ composition ” of a stage 
personage, have made more of the réle. It is in truth a 
singing as well as an acting réle—perhaps more of 
an acting réle, indeed—and the quality of M. Maurel’s 
voice is no longer such as to endow vocal measures with 
either tonal beauty or tonal eloquence. We do not seek to 
imply for a moment that the French baritone is not a mas- 
ter of the singer’s art as well as an unsurpassable comedian. 
As a proverb in his own tongue frames it, however, 
‘Where there is nothing the king loses his rights." 

M. Maurel’s tones are wanting neither in volume nor in 
accuracy of pitch, but they are dull, unvibrant, devitalized, 
so to say, to an extraordinary degree when it is borne in 
mind that the singer is but a middle aged man and in 
splendid physical condition. All the vocalist’s art appears 
impotent tochange their one, dusky hue, and wherever an ef- 
fect could be wrought by a modification of timbre it is missed, 
unless attained by some other method. M. Maurel, as 
noted already, has such a command of the histrionic art as 
to present a ‘‘ Rigoletto” whose gentle and tragic moods 
are alike magnetic and alternately touching and stirring ; 
it cannot be conceded with justice that his voice imparts to 
Verdi's music the charm and vigor the strains can be 
endowed with by a singer fitly equipped by nature for the 
task. 

The situation. of course, was completely reversed in re- 
spect of Mme. Melba. Her ‘‘ Gilda” was a rather color- 
less delineation, but the prima donna’s singing was superb. 
Wecan recall nothing more admirable than her ‘‘Caronome,” 
and it must be set down that while the interpretation of that 
well worn but still popular aria was a fine exemplar of 
technic, it was by no means devoid of feeling or expression. 
In the third act Mme. Melba sang quite as well asin act 
II, and her scene with M. Maurel did credit to her am- 
bition and zeal as an actress. 

We were agreeably disappointed in Signor Russitano. 
Passable tenors, even, are nowadays rare birds, and the 
tidings that an unknown performer is to try his wings in 
flights that prove disastrous nine timesin every ten, is 


| viewed habitually as a suggestion to the spectator to arm 


himself with patience if not with fortitude. Neither of 
these virtues was called into play by Signor Russitano's 
work. Friday's representative of ‘‘ 1] Duca” is not an in- 
dividual of heroic presence ; though he is not exactly ill at 
ease on the stage his demeanor shows that he has slight 
familiarity with the optics of the theatre that make the 
bearing and gestures of every day life look infinitesimally 


| small if not absolutely ridiculous, and there was no revela- 


tion in his performance of the artistic temperament. 
Signor Russitano, however, has an excellent tenor voice of 


| the right quality; itis a fairly even voice too, the upper 


tones being the best, and true and flexible into the bar- 
gain. 

We thought more of ‘‘ La donna é mobile” as a medium 
for the revelation of Signor Russitano’s powers than of the 
tenor’s interpretation of it. This was deficient in freedom 
and elegance of delivery, but the tune rang out notwith- 
standing, and the audience insisted upon having it over 
Signor Russitano sang his measures in the quartet 
splendidly ; a more telling rendering of this number than 


| was furnished by Mmes. Melba and Scalchi, M. Maurel 


and Signor Russitano could not be wished for. 

Mme. Scalchi, who was cast for ‘‘ Maddalena,” was in 
her wonted good form, and had the usual cordial reception. 
She has sung’so little this season that her appearances 
threaten to take the shape of an annual exhibition of holy 
relics, and their influence upon the public seems to grow 
accordingly. M. Castelmary was an exceptionally striking 
‘‘Sparafucile.” The minor parts were all in competent 
hands; the chorus was up to itstask ; the orchestra made 
light of the simple accompaniments, and the scenic costume 


| of the opera was satisfactory. Signor Bevignani conducted. 


Saturday was a somewhat notable day in the annals of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. for two performances, each 
of which enlisted the services of several artists ‘di 
cartello” occupied the stage during the afternoon and 
evening respectively. In the afternoon ‘‘ Carmen” was 
represented, and in the evening ‘‘ Aida” was the attrac- 
tion. The cast of ‘‘ Carmen” was, except as to the réle of 
** Micaéla,” which was allotted once more to Mme. Emma 
Eames, identical with that noticed earlier in the season. 
M. Jean de Reszké furnished the same romantic and im- 
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passioned picture of ‘‘ José” as before; M. Edouard de 
Reszké was again, as ‘‘ Escamillo,” more nimble of voice 
and foot than one would suspect he could be. Mlle. de 
Lussan was the ‘‘ Carmen” made familiar of late—lively and 
intelligent, denoting cleverness as a songstress, and, unfor- 
tunately, failing at every point to carry a conviction of her 
sincerity into the souls of the spectators. 

One cannot truthfully say that Mlle. de Lussan mars the 
ensemble of ‘‘ Carmen,” but she is certainly incapable of 
lifting the heroine of Mérimée’s story and Bizet’s score into 
the prominence that she occupies in both—a prominence 
made particularly striking last winter by Mme. Calvé’s 
remarkable and much acclaimed portrayal of the person- 
age. Mme. Eames sang the pretty music assigned to 
‘*Micaéla” with feeling and good taste, and imparted to her 
work the invaluable influence of a charming presence. 
The air in Act III. was encored, this tribute of admiration 
being the heartiest called forth by the performance, which 
as a whole was not very inspiriting. 

There was far more enthusiasm Saturday evening, when 
‘* Aida” was given, with the reduced tariff of admission 
and seats in force for the first time. The Metropolitan 
was filled to overflowing, and Signor Tamagno’s *‘ ad cap- 
tandum” singing and superb voice, as also the admirable 
tones and artistic and dramatic delivery of Signora Man- 
tilla—the ‘‘Amneris,” as week before last—elicited en- 
thusiastic applause. Mme. Drog was ‘‘ Aida”’ and con- 
tributed the same conventional but not ineffective persona- 
tion already commented upon in thisplace. The remainder 
of the cast, if not the same in respect to the interpreters of 
‘*‘ Amonasro ” and ‘‘ Ramfis,” was quite as strong as week 
before last, for Signor Ancona did as well as Signor Ben- 
saude, and M. Plancon was an adequate substitute for M. 
Edouard de Reszké. 

The immense audience was wholly different in quality— 
to use a somewhat snobbish term, but one that is too ac- 
curate to be set aside where precision of statement is 
desired—from that in attendance on the regular nights, and 
it was most attentive and demonstrative. Itis to be hoped 
that its character and proportions may remain unchanged 
in the future, for the success of these popular representa- 
tions, aiming to make known the best artists at prices with- 
in the reach of people of moderate means, is conditioned 
upon their encouragement by music lovers of this class, to 
the exclusion, practically, of the fashionables. 

One cannot always, in the parlance of the stage, strike 
twelve, and in respect of the performance of ‘‘ Mignon” 
Monday, the hour and minute hands were as remote from 
the apex of the dial as they well could be. Everything 
went wrong on that ill-starred evening. The new tenor 
began his task unsatisfactorily, and wound up the proceed- 
ings in a condition of hoarseness that menaced to bring the 
opera to a conclusion with the climax of the third act. The 
new soprano made an uncertain impression at best, her oc- 
casional flashes of brilliancy being too infrequent to dispel 
the murky cloud that overhung the representation. The 
‘*coloratur” did not prove to be a ‘‘ coloratur”’ at all, and 
was, moreover, somewhat unfamiliar with hermusic. And 
of course the stage manager helped to unsettle matters, 
and turned the fire scene into a ridiculous exhibition, that 
brought down the curtain to an accompaniment of unre- 
strained hilarity. It was an off night, clearly—the first 
beheld since the season was entered upon, upward of three 
weeks ago. 

It was doubly unfortunate that ‘‘ Mignon” should have 
come up for performance under such cheerless circum- 
stances. The opera by which M. Ambroise Thomas is 
most widely known is so palpably artificial, so aggres- 
sively meretricious,that nothing but a spirited and brilliant 
rendering can save it from contempt. ‘* Non conosci quel 
suol” has been done to death, but a lovely voice and an ex- 
pressive delivery are still potent to make it endurable. The 
‘*Styrienne” is only effective through the songstress’ by- 
play, but aclever actress and vocalist can win applause 
through its measures. The polonaise 1s literally thread- 
bare; virtuosity, however, can endow it with a sparkle that 
still dazzles the eye. In none of these numbers, withal, 
nor in the pretty concerted bits in Act I., nor in the florid 
measures of Act II., nor in the tuneful romance for tenor 
in Act IV. is there beauty or strength in sufficient propor- 
tions to reveal themselves through the medium of an or- 
dinary exposition. 

Then, too, one cannot help recalling the early perform- 
ances of ‘‘ Mignon,” that conjured up its possibilities with 
a vividness we are not likely to again behold. Mme. 
Christine Nilsson was ‘‘ Mignon,” Miss Cary ‘ Fede- 
rico,” M. Capoul ‘‘Guglielmo,” and Miss Kellogg ‘‘ Filina.” 
The first interpreters of a work may be forgotten, however 
capable, if the substance of the work is of such worth as to 
be distinct from the effects of the performers. Where 
everything depends upon the interpreters, an inadequate 
rendering, showing the achievement in all its nakedness, 
constrains one to recall, with a sigh of regret, the glories 
of the past. 

The artists engaged in Monday’s exposition of ‘ Mi- 
gnon” were Mile. Mira Heller, Mmes. Scalchi and Nordica, 
Signor Nouvelli, M. Plangon and Signori Carbone, De 
Vaschetti and Viviani. We deem it advisable to suspend 
judgment upon Mile. Heller, who was an intelligent and at 








times a rather dramatic *‘ Mignon,” but whose illuminative 
powers as a vocalist were more fitful than steady. In per- 
son, Mile. Heller is prepossessing, though her plumpness 
of form accords ill with a young and comely face. Her 
voice is a mezza soprano, even and of pleasant quality ; in 
this artist’s impassioned singing it was broad and vibrant 
in ‘‘ mezzo voce” passages, and indeed, when no effort was 
made to send forth a full volume, it had little or no reso- 
nance. 

With due allowance for the nervousness incidental to a 
début, bearing in mind the fact that Mlle. Heller was 
schooled by Mme. Pauline Lucca, once a prima donna of 
marvelous vocal gifts and temperament, but the very op- 
posite of what a singing teacher should be, we incline to 
the belief that Mile. Heller has not acquired the complete 
use of the organ that nature has endowed her with. Her 
work grew more authoritative as the evening progressed, 
and she was best, both as songstress and actress, in Act 
IV. We should not be surprised if Mlle. Heller proved a 
useful accession to the company; she will certainly not 
take the place of either Mme. Melba or Mme. Eames. 

Signor Nouvelli—‘‘ Guglielmo ”—was a painful disap- 
pointment. He disclosed from the first a dull tenor voice 
and a ligneous personality, and when Act IV. was reached 
hoarseness had fastened upon him to the extent of making 
his final utterances almost inaudible. To offset this dis- 
tressing feature of the evening the audience had to look to 
M. Plancon, whose ‘* Lotario” was really the only perform- 
ance that, with Mme. Scalchi’s, was up to the standard of 
the opera house. Mme. Scalchi sang the gavot in Act III. 
with her usual daintiness, and the number was encored. 

As for Nordica, she was not at her ease as ‘‘ Filina.” It 
was somewhat of a surprise that she should have accepted 
the réle, which is quite unsuited to a ‘‘ primadonna dram- 
matica ;” but Mme. Nordica is an ambitious woman and the 
music was not absolutely unfamiliar to her either, so that 
she determined to take the plunge. It was not productive 
of tonic results, for Mme. Nordica was uncertain in the con- 
certed music in Act I., particularly uncomfortable in the 
toilet scene of Act II., and only passable in the polonaise, 
part of which she had to repeat. As Mme. Nordica has of 
late devoted herself so successfully to dramatic singing, 
she cannot be expected to alternate the breadth of style 
and intensity of feeling of a ‘‘ prima donna drammatica” 
with the range of tone, the flexibility and the glitter of a 
**coloratur.” 

Whether she has done wisely to set aside the less trying 
ornate measures to which she inclined in the past, and 
equip herself for the tasks of a Sucher and a Materna, the 
near future will show. In thetworepresentations in which 
she has lately been concerned there were indications that 
her voice has suffered from forcing. Bayreuth may be the 
source whence flows the pure stream of dramatic tradition 
as to the Wagner répertoire, but the evidence of its influ- 
ence for good upon the art of song is still awaited. 

In ‘* Mignon,” Monday, Signor Carbone was an excellent 


‘‘Laerte.” Signor Bevignani conducted, and not always 
considerately. The arrangements for the immediate 
future are: To-night, ‘‘ Faust;” Friday, ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” 


Saturday matinée, ‘‘ Otello;” Saturday evening, ‘* Lucia ;” 
Monday, December 17, ‘‘ Elaine,” and the week following, 
‘* Falstaff.” 








Brahms’ Folk Songs.—A friend of Brahms corrects the 
impression that the composer claims any originality for his 
new German folk songs. He simply selected the melodies 
and provided them with accompaniments. 


Saint-Saens.—M. Saint-Saéns, before embarking for 
Egypt. where he intends to pass the winter and complete 
his ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” stayed a few days at Toulouse to super- 
intend the rehearsals of his opera, ‘‘ Proserpine.” 


In Memoriam.—In memory of Peter Tschaikowski, who 
died about a year ago, the musical societies of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Kiev and Odessa have planned a series of 
symphonic concerts, the programs of which are to be made 
up entirely of this composer’s works. In consequence of 
the national mourning in Russia, the concerts had to be 


postponed. 


Nordica Goes to New Haven.—Mme. Nordica has de- 
cided to keep her engagement with the New Haven Gounod 
Society for December 18. When she agreed to the date 
she was in Europe, where it was impossible to confer with 
her operatic managers. She knew it was not customary to 
have grand opera in New York Tuesday nights. She sup- 
posed, therefore, that there would be no doubt that her 
Tuesday nights would be open. 


The London Orchestra.—The scheme for a permanent 
London orchestra has proved a popular success. The pro- 
spectus appeared this week, ‘‘ The London Symphony Or- 


| chestra Company, limited, capital £25,000, in 5.000 shares 


of £5 each.” Daniel Mayer is the managing director, and 
he is reinforced by Carl Meyer, Victor Rubens and Alex- 
ander Siemens. Mr. Henschel will be the general con- 
ductor and the band is to number eighty members, and will 
be formed of resident players, principally from the pres- 
ent London Symphony Orchestra. 





Boston Musical Notes. 

ISS HELEN HOOD has just completed a 

trio for violin, violoncello and piano, which is the 

first one composed by an American woman. ‘This trio was 

given a hearing last week in Miss Lillian Shattuck’s studio, 

Pierce Building, Copley square, Miss Shattuck playing the 

violin, Miss Laura Webster the violoncello and Miss Hood 

the piano. Those who heard it speak in praise of the 

work Miss Hood has accomplished. The music will soon 
be published. 

The O. Ditson Company will publish early in January 
‘« The Prodigal Son,” an oratorio by Benjamin C. Blodgett, 
professor of music at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
The oratorio will be given by the Worcester County Asso- 
ciation, or the Springfield Association, possibly by both 
societies. 

Arthur P. Schmidt has just published ‘‘ The Life of 
Man,” oratorio for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, by J. 
C. D. Parker, which was written for the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and announced to be performed by them next 
Easter Sunday, April 14. This is the third important 
choral work written by Mr. Parker for this society. Mr. 
Schmidt is also the publisher of Margaret Ruthven Lang’s 
‘*Five Norman Songs.” 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has the American 
rights for Stavenhagen’s music, they being the agents of 
Ries & Erler, of Berlin, who publish all of Stavenhagen’s 
compositions. They are also agents in this country of M. 
Kramer, of Vienna. Mr. Kramer insending the manuscript 
of Czibulka’s‘last composition, said in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 1, ‘‘An Dich! Poor Czibulka died four days ago 
(October 27). He himself gave me the manuscript two 
days before his death (by apoplexy) with the words, ‘ There, 
I give you the best lever have written since my ‘‘ Stepha- 
nie Gavotte.”’” 

Mr. Emil Tiferro at a recent concert sang selections from 
Schubert, Schumann, Hollaender and Rubinstein. Heis a 
comparatively new comer in Boston, but a tenor is always 
warmly welcomed. 

Mr. Eliot Hubbard, tenor, studied with Sbriglia, and is 
often heard in concerts. He recently sang at a musical 
given at a private residence, one of his songs being ‘‘ La 
Vie,” by E. Nevin, a song of which Mr. Hubbard speaks 
in terms of the highest praise. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet has just been reorganized 
with the following vocalists : Madame Marie Foster and §. 
Elizabeth Austin, sopranos; Anna C. Burt and Edith 
Mae Ladd, altos. 

Forty thousand copies of ‘‘ Tabasco March,” by G. W. 
Chadwick, have been sold. 

The fourth of Miss Orvis’ concerts for young people 
was given at Chickering Hall this afternoon. 

Announcements of the Handel and Haydn Society for its 
eightieth season are: December 23 and December 25, 
‘* The Messiah ;” February 3, ‘* Israel in Egypt ;” April 12, 
Good Friday, ‘‘ Bach’s Passion Music ;” April 14, Easter, 
‘The Life of Man ;” Easter oratorio, composed by Mr. J. 
C. D. Parker for the society. The list of solo singers as 
far as made up is as follows : ‘‘ The Messiah,” December 23 
—Mrs. Elene Eaton, Miss Mary Louise Clary, Charles A. 
Knorr, Watkin Mills. ‘‘ The Messiah,” December 25—Mrs. 
Kileski Bradbury, Mrs. Ada May Benzing, Frederick A. 
Mandeville, Watkin Mills. ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” February 3 
—Myron W. Whitney, Myron W. Whitney, Jr. ‘Saint 
Matthew Passion,” April 12—Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 
Miss Marguerite Hall, William H. Rieger, Carl E. Dufft, 
Ericsson F. Bushnell. ‘‘The Life of Man,” April 14— 
Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, Ben Davies. 

Miss Ellen D. Barret, who for several years had charge 
of the vocal department of the Carlyle Petersilea Academy 
of Music, died suddenly last Tuesday. 

Miss Etta Parker, contralto, will give a concert at Chick- 
ering Hall Monday afternoon, and will sing three songs of 
her own composition—Browning’s ‘* Pippa’s Song,” Emily 
Dicknson's ‘‘ Have You a Brook in Your Little Heart?” 
and ‘‘ The Song My Paddle Sings.” 











Cincinnati Concerts.—Mr. Frank Nicholson will be ten- 
dered a benefit concert Thursday evening at Knabe Hall 
Cincinnati. The'participants will be: MissAmanda Schrover 
Mr. H.C. Lerch, Miss Flora MeclIvor, Miss Josie Edna Mul- 
reau, Miss Anna Wright, T. Willard Birmingham, Mr. 
John Renkle, Miss Agnes Morrill, Miss R. Rhode, Mr. 
Alex. Huston, Masters Sultzer and Franck. 

Edgar M. Cawley.—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley, who will go 
abroad to complete his musical education, and who has 
been a pupil of Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, recently had a benefit concert 
given him at Knabe Hall. He was assisted by Mr. G. Mor- 
gan Stricklett, tenor. 





CONCERT PIANIST—Superior solo singer, teacher 
of ten years’ experience in prominent schools, desires to 
hear of good opening for now or next fall. Gentleman 
of culture; conversant with the English, French and 
German languages ; thirty-two years of age; Protestant; 
highest references and testimonials. Address G. H. W., 
P: O. Box 639, New York City. Customary com- 
mission offered for information of vacancy resulting in 
engagement. ’ 
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In the Concert World. 


ONDAY of. last week the first of Albert 
Morris Bagby’'s ‘‘ Morning Musicales" for this sea- 
The ball room, as 


M 


son took place at the Hotel Waldorf. 
on former occasions, was crowded to overflowing with the 
Mme. Libia Drog and Signor An- 
Miss Martina Johnstone 
3radley furnished an 


monde of the smartest 
cona, from the opera, sang ; 
played the violin, and Mr. Orton 
opening piano solo and the accompaniments. 

It was a delightful concert. Mme. Drog sang Tessarin's 
‘‘Sognai,” anda song of Pinsuti’s, ‘‘ Libro Santo,” with 
violino bligato. The singer was in the mood to please, and 
readily accepted her encore to the first number. Sig. 
Ancona was in superb voice and sang nobly the prologue 
‘s‘*Chant Arabe,” and for encore 


Pagliacci,” Bemberg 
It’sa 


‘song with splendid fire and dash. 


to 
the ‘‘ Toreador’ 
noticeable fact that these artists of the opera of a rank 
with Sig. Ancona seem to sing better away from the glam- 
Vocally last season 


oO 





ir of the stage than when upon it. 
Calvé was never heard to the same advantage at the Metro- 
politan as at the few private musicales where she gave her 
services. It may be the absence of contrast; more proba- 
bly the relief from the strain of dramatic action, but certain 
it seems that, to estimate the merits of a voice pure and sim- 
ple, the private concert room affords the most flattering 
opportunity for the artist. Sig. Ancona had this largely 
feminine audience literally as well as virtually at his feet, 
and the incense of violets and flattering murmurs so un- 
usually close to his nostrils and ears seemed to stimulate 
him to superlative effort. 

Miss Martina Johnstone played with grace and spirit a 
Wieniawski ** Ballade et Polonaise. "She hasa warm, sym- 
pathetic tone and always finds favor with an audience. 

On Monday afternoon at Hardman Hall Mr. Robert H. 
annual elocutionary recital in New 


hth 
QUO é 


Hatch gave his eig 
York, assisted by Mrs. J. H. McKinley at the piano; Mr. 
J]. H. McKinley, tenor, Carl Dufft, erstwhile basso 
cantante, now billed ‘‘ baritone.” As discovered in other 

Mr. Hatch gives a good recitation and can hold 
the interest of an audience. He does best in mono-recita- 
tions, his voice not lending itself to sufficient variety for 


and Mr 


seasons 


the impersonation of a number of characters, 

For this reason the ‘‘ Winning Cup Race” was his best 
number, although his audience laughed moderately over 
the ‘‘ Washington Swagger Coterie,” where a variety of 
male and female personages talked almost inseparably 
alike 

Mr. McKinley sang Flegier’s‘' Stances,” Foote’s ‘‘ Laugh- 
Seas" and a charming song of Huntington Woodman, 
Two songs 


in 


g 
N 
Vi all with sentiment and good taste. 
Rubinst and Rossini’s ‘* Pro Peccatis” were given 
with admirable feeling and sonority by Mr. Dufft. A 


piano solo, Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Etincelle," was played by Mrs. 


lat 
olet, 


of in 


McKinley as an opening number. 

The second concert of the season by the Maud Powell 
String quartet was given at Chamber Music Hall on Tues- 
day evening, with the assistance of Mr. Henry Holden Huss, 
pianist. The program consisted of Dvordk's quartet in C 
of Grieg, for piano and ‘cello, and 
The hall was 


major, sonata, op. 36, 
the Beethoven quartet No. 1 
thronged and the enthusiasm and applause fairly un- 
bounded. Maud Powell is a deservedly popular young 
woman, and asa solo violinist takes, even when measured 


in F major. 


by skilled male artists of native growth, an exceptional 


rank. Her finish, however, and beauty of tone color have 
thus far not diffused themselves throughout the quartet. 
They phrase unanimously and play with precision and 


—a great deal of vigor, which sometimes borders on 


vigor 
lity—but they are lacking in delicacy and shade. Later, 


cru 
when they have had more practice in approaching the level 
of their first violin, this should become an excellent quar- 


th 
tet. At present, however, some of the leade.’s best effects 
are swallowed up in the unsympathetic obtrusion of her 
co-musicians 
The two last movements of the Dvordk quartet, ‘* Al- 
legro” and ‘' Vivace” went best because of their spirit 
and dash, and indeed were technically excellent. The 


e 


quartet plays with commendable firmness. 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss played with Mr. Paul Miersch 
the Grieg sonata, of which the second movement with its 
sighing sobbing melody calls for so much sentiment and 
grace in p2rformance. This charming ‘‘ andante molto 
tranquillo” went dryly, and indeed while the entire 
‘‘sonata” had some good moments on the part of both 
players the sympathetic spots were not predominant. Each 
maa seemed to know his own share of the music, but did not | 
know quite so well how to get along with his neighbor. 


More rehearsal was obviously needed. 

An evening of ‘‘Pantomimic Readings,” in which music 
played the principal part, was given on Tuesday by Miss 
Clementine Smedley, at the studio of Mr. Albert Thies, 
Carnegie Hall, The tenor himself sang among other num- | 
bers the ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” of Schumann—the first 
and real ‘‘ Du bist "—with the truest feeling and purest ar- 
tistic finish. Albert Thies sings delightfully, and it has | 
always been contended by this concert goer that as a} 
singer of songs he occupies a marked position. Miss G. 


Blackman, soprano, Miss C. S. Beach, violinist, and Miss 
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| Maud Kapral, a small maiden pianist, of about ten, con- 
| tributed some agreeable numbers. The child pianist, a 
pupil of Miss Smedley, played Godard’'s ‘‘Second Waltz” 
surprisingly well, although she had tocontend with the dif- 
ficulty of a cinder in her eye. 

The American Concert Company, composed of Miss 
Lucia Nola, soprano; Miss Bertha Webb, violiniste ; Miss 
Celia Schiller, pianist ; Mr. William R. Squire, tenor; Mr. 
Adolf Dahm-Petersen, baritone; Miss Julia Levey, ac- 
companist, gave a concert on Tuesday evening at Madi- 
son Hall, Madison avenue and 125th street. This concert 
company, lately sprung up, owes its inception to Miss Lucia 
Nola, who is a very ambitious and hard working soprano. 
Her voice is ample and agreeable, and as she has secured 
capable assistance, there would seem enough room for the 
combination to make a success. The program was lengthy 
but well selected, and was in general smoothly given. 

The most representative audience, musically speaking, 
of the week gathered at Chamber Music Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon to the Ethelbert-Nevin recital. They 
mustered so many scores strong that after the body and 
gallery of the hall both had been packed by standees the 
overflow had to take room in the hallways, They were 
here from the young woman who thumbs ‘‘Narcissus” to 
the educated musician who delights in the skill and grace 
with which Nevin has adapted the modern French mantle 
and expressed himself in his songs. They came for Nevin, 
and they got their Nevin ‘‘full measure and running over” 
toa surety. But as the young composer is at his very 
best when at Nevin, playing his own works charmingly, 
there was nonetoo much of the individuality, and it was 
altogether one of the most delightful concerts in light and 
aerial vein heard in a long time in New York. 

Two études in form of ‘‘ Romance” and ‘‘ Scherzo” 
opened the program. The ‘‘ Romance” has a Lisztian 
flavor, a singable melody set to a flowing left hand accom- 
paniment, which Mr. Nevin played well. His left hand 
seems in better training than his right, as was emphasized 
later in Chaminade’s *‘ Lysonjera,” where the theme in 
allegro is given to the left hand, and was one of Mr. Nev- 
in’s clearest bits of playing. The second theme of the 
‘*Scherzo” recalled wonderfully the ‘Pretty Gitana” 
chorus from ‘*‘ Maritana” in a new embroidered harmonic 
dress. Of course this was amusing, it being about as likely 
that Wallace should furnish an inspiration to Mr. Nevin as 
that Tschaikowsky should borrow a suggestion from ‘‘ The 
Low-backed Car.” 
‘**Sixth Symphony, 
in the first phrases, with only altered rhythm. 
per unearthed Peggy’s tune at his ballad concerts a season 
or two ago, so that it remains fresh in the public ear, and 
seemed to pop up again in the Sixth Symphony. 

As before said, Mr. Nevin played his own works well, 
his left hand in particular doing clean-cut service. When 
it came to Chopin the story was different. The Mazurka 
C sharp minor was hard and graceless. Of course the 
Pachmann association helped out the disappointment, but 
it was a surprise that the morceau lost its delicate sparkle 
in hands like Nevin’s. The F minor fantaisie did not re- 
trieve matters. The first movement was dry and much too 
fast, and the natural accent more than once strangely mis- 
placed. Later, technic and phrasing alike became uncer- 
tain, and Mr. Nevin was obviously nervous. When the 
‘* Largo” was reached, however, he was in better form, 
and played it and the finale acceptably. The unexpected 
fact with Mr. Nevin was that, outside his own works, sym- 
pathy, grace, sentiment and his accustomed finesse seemed 
to forsake him and he became dully automatic. Again, in 
the Liszt ‘‘ Liebestraum " he killed the spirit by a tempo 
too fast, and the tone was still further without a particle of 


"and Peggy's tune appears note for note 
Harry Pep- 


lingering charm. 

A group of his own short pieces was delightful ; a ‘‘ Har- 
lequin,” modeled on Schumann ; a ‘‘ Love Song,” ‘‘ Song 
of the Brook” and ‘‘In Arcady,” the latter divided into 
four short numbers, of which the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Tale,” a bit 
of garrulity within the compass of two octaves in its first 
part, was originally clever. Mr. Nevin won unstinted ap- 
plause, and when for the Rubinstein ‘‘ Barcarolle”” he sub- 
stituted his own ‘‘ Narcissus” the house came to his feet. 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman sang with her usual feeling and 
fine warmth of tone a group of Nevin songs, of which the 
‘* Dites-Moi?” and ‘* La Vie,” were most 
charming. ‘The latter is a setting of the famous Beranger 
lines, ‘‘ La vie est vaine, un peu d'amour,” &c., now pop- 
ularized by ‘‘ Trilby.” In English Mrs. Wyman’s pronun- 
ciation is against her. Where is the euphonious ‘ of” 
which she can turn so musically in a foreign tongue? For 


| encore she gave Nevin's ‘‘ Oh, that We Two Were May- 


ing,” and the mellowness of her tone in medium register 


| would suggest that by nature she belongs to the contraltos. 


She sang the low measures beautifully, although after her 
preceding high ones they had rather the effect of ventrilo- 
quism. 

On Wednesday evening the Orpheus Society, Arthur 
Mees, conductor, gave its first concert of the season at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, assisted by Miss 
Bertha Harmon, soprano, and a string orchestra of a dozen 
pieces. Mr. Albert Greenhalgh presided efficiently at the 
piano. 





Yet take the march movement of the | 
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Mr. Arthur Mees is always sure to furnish a good pro- 
gram, including, as a rule, some number more elaborate 
than ordinarily put forward by kindred choral societies. 
This time it was Templeton Strong's dramatic chorus of 
the ‘‘ Haunted Mill” with string orchestra and incidental 
soprano solo. As it was the most ambitious it was also the 
most successful work on the part of the singers, who pre- 
sent this season an excellent body of tone. The balance is 
equal and the bass section should be specially commended 
for its musical as well as sonorous quality. The ‘' Jabber- 
wocky” chorus, music set by Chadwick to words from 
Lewis Carroll's ‘‘ Alice Through the Looking-glass,” was 
effective and went well, while Werner's ‘‘ Song of Harold 
Harfager ” had to be repeated. 

Mr. Mees conducted spiritedly, and in the case of the 
little string band managed to draw some capital effects in 
Pierne’s ‘‘Serenade,” Grieg’s ‘‘In Spring,” the forever 
encorable ‘‘ Loin du Bal” and other numbers. With his 
chorus Mr. Mees manages to exact precision, a clear, clean 
cut phrasing, without any of the spasmodic jerk, the posi- 
tive guillotining of tone which finds favor with some con- 
ductors. The Orpheus Society sings with smooth accuracy 
and has no galvanic effects. 

Miss Bertha Harmon, who was well received, sang, 
among other numbers, the charming ‘' Madrigal ” of Victor 
Harris with much taste. She has a voice sweet and full in 
the upper register, but which loses resonance as she de- 
scends and in a mezza voce condition hardly travels 
beyond the footlights. Her solo work with the chorus 
was very well done. 

The chorus won immense applause. So did Miss Har- 
mon. And the house that turned out was an extremely 
large and fashionable one. 

On Thursday morning at 11 Mr. Barend van Gerbig gave 
a Schumann piano recital in the ball room of the Hotel 
Waldorf to a good-sized audience. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 
and Mr. Francis Fisher Powers assisted with some songs, 
accompanied by Victor Harris. Mr. Van Gervig played 
the ‘* Papillons,” Nos. 2, 4 and 5 of the ‘‘ Kreisleriana,” the 
No. 8 ‘‘ Novelette” and, by request, the ‘ Fasching- 
schwank”’ and the two short pieces, ‘‘Aufschwung ” and 
‘*Warum.” Mr. Van Gerbig is a Scandinavian, if we mis- 
take not, and was first heard here in public three seasons 
ago, when he failed to create any emotional response in his 
audience, while at the same time leaving an impression of 
confirmed technical ability. He has not very much altered, 
and the apathy of his audience the other morning was 
strong enough to communicate itself to the player and evi- 
dently did deter him from doing himself full justice for a 
time. He warmed up, however, in the ‘‘ Faschingschwank,” 
which was well interpreted. Mr. Van Gerbig’s chord play- 
ing is excellent, and a work like the ‘‘ Faschingschwank ” 
finds him at better advantage than compositions of fluency 
or sentimental grace. It brought him warm applause, 
which was cordially deserved. 

Mrs. Wyman, who apologized at the beginning for not 
feeling in the best voice, nevertheless sang as usual, de- 
lightfully. For songs of Chaminade and Tschaikowsky 
she substituted the less difficult ones of Nevin, ‘‘ La Vie” 
and ‘‘ The Merry, Merry Lark.” She is indeed a charm- 
ing artist and her return to New York is thrice welcome to 
lovers of pure lyric art. 

Max Spicker's ‘‘ Erinnerung "and Victor Harris’ ‘* Nacht- 
lied” were sung by Mr. F. F. Powers. The ‘‘ Erinnerung ” 
is a battle horse for Mr. Powers, bringing out his splendid 
tonal volumein full power, and again giving opportunity for 
that delightful mezza voce which he uses with such excellent 
art. It has a perfect calling quality. As a song Victor 
Harris’ ‘‘ Nachtlied,” with its brilliant accompaniment, 
calls only for admiration, and Mr. Powers sang it ex- 
quisitely. 

Mrs. Anna Spanuth, a new mezzo-soprano, gave a con- 
cert on Friday evening at Steinway Hall, assisted by 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, and Anton Hegner, 'cellist. 
Mrs. Spanuth ran a large risk of self obliteration in the 
choice of her assistants, who certainly furnished the strong 
meat of the program. Nevertheless the lady was received 
with great warmth, which she quite duly earned. She 
sang songs of Franz, Rubinstein, Scharwenka and Schu- 
bert in a large, pure and even voice, whichshowed a pretty 
and tender coloring in Schubert’s ‘‘ Du bist die ruh.” 
Scharwenka, like the true inward Schumann scholar that 
he is, acquitted himself nobly in the ‘‘ Carnaval,” andin the 
D minor sonata of Rubinstein for piano and 'cello both he 
and Mr. Hegner were on equal artistic terms. It was ad- 
mirably played. Mr. Hegner played three solo composi- 
tions of his own for the first time—‘t Longing,” ‘‘ Gavot” 
and ‘‘ala Tarantella”—and Scharwenka closed the pro- 
gram with Liszt's ‘‘ Rossignol” and a ‘ Valse” and 
‘* Spanish Serenade” of hisown. There was a large audi- 
ence and much enthusiasm. Mr. Herman Wetzler accom- 
panied. 

The New York Trio Club, an organization just formed, 
gave its initial concert also on Friday evening at the New 
York College of Music hall, assisted by Mr. Albert G. 
Thies, tenor. Paolo Gallico, pianist ; Jan Koert, violin, and 
H. Kronold, ’cello, compose the trio, which in its new and 
special field may be looked forward to as accomplishing 
much interesting work with success. There is plenty for 
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a‘ trio” par excellence to accomplish in New York, and | 


the personnel of this one just formed is very promising. Mr. 


Gallico, who is known as an intelligent musician and pianist, 
has also gone into the composing field, and has a strong 
Messrs. Koert and Kronold have | 
Waldemar Bargiel’s trio in F 


gift for improvisation. 
both old, capable records. 
major, op. 6, was the trio number, and disclosed an already 
smooth and effective ensemble. The last movement, 


‘* Allegro con fuoco,” went with fire and dash. Mr. Gallico 


and Mr. Koert also played the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” in quite 
brilliant style. 

Mr. Conrad Behrens gave a concert on Saturday evening 
at Chamber Music Hall, assisted by his pupils, Miss Mar- 
guerite Arcularius, Miss Hermine Hulsemann and Mr. Ju- 


lius Schenck. Mr. Dirk Haagmans played some Grieg piano | 
solos and Mr. Henri Haagmans a concert allegro of Popper | 


for cello. The concert was a success, which was largely 
aided by the introduction of the autoharp, which was 
played with good effect by Mr. Aldis J. Gery. Two solos 
arranged by Mr. John Cheshire—Schumann’s ‘‘ Traumerei” 
and ‘‘ The Evening Star” song from ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” went 
well on this instrument, which has a tone of remarkable pene- 
tration. It pleased the audience immensely, who insisted 
upon an encore, and got it. The entire program of the con- 
cert was good. 

When an operatic artist lifts up his or her voice in do- 
mestic environment how unusually brilliant it sounds! 
Lucille Hill, who is staying up on West End avenue with 
her friend Mrs. Alfred Kayne (Attalie Claire), trolled out a 
few bars of the memorable ‘Selva Opece” in ‘‘ Tell” 
—which she wasn’t able to sing and which Drog forgot— 
between the sips of her tea at 5 o'clock the other afternoon, 
and if it is going to carry from the stage, as it suggests, she 
is bound to make a big hit at the Metropolitan. Her 
speaking voice is rather hard and unmusical, making a 
strong contrast. But she is temperamentally what one 
would call an extremely jolly good fellow. All her exer- 
cise, all her riding—and she rides in the Park a great deal 
—won't restrain her embonpoint, or what the Philadel- 
phians called her ‘‘unromantic fatness.” She takes it 
good naturedly, and says if she can’t reduce the fatness 
without reducing the voice she'll keep the voice at costly 
sacrifice of outline. 

She bubbles over with animal spirits, and, indeed, on the 
same day she was seen last week made a strong contrast 
to Zelie de Lussan, who returned from Philadelphia de- 
pressed. This effort to combat the Calvé precedent is try- 


ing de Lussan sorely, and, she feels, unfairly. Her handi- | 


cap was too heavy. At home she is a really beautiful girl, 
a youthful Patti, with more warmth of natural coloring and 
the frankest, most cordial and intelligent of manner. It is 


pretty hard on de Lussan, especially after England’s | 


Queen, had more or less petted her and féted her, after 
London had given its unqualifiedly flattering verdict to 
her ‘‘ Carmen.” 


Milan.—‘' Manon,” by Massenet, created a furore at 
the ‘‘ Internazionale,” Milan. 

The ‘‘ Trovatore,” who heard the band of the‘t Fourth 
Infantry discourse the German Emperor’s ‘‘ Song to 
Aegir,” gives his impressions on the work in the following 
lines : 

Recipe: piglia un pizzico 
Di buona Varsigiiese, 
Un po’ di Flauto magico, 
Eun po’ di bel Paese 


Della cuccagna. Mescola 
Sei goccie d’elisir 
Borussia. Scuoti; assaggialo. 


Avrai l'/nno ad Eghir. 
Italy.—Another theatre has closed its doors in Italy. 


After two representations of ‘‘l’'Ombre” and ‘‘ La Serva | 
Padrona,” the management of the ‘‘ Carignano,” at Turin, | 


closed and disappeared. Another enterprising manager 
has reopened the theatre with ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 

Leoncavallo has finished a ballet for the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna. The subject is taken from ‘‘ Reinecke 
Fuchs,” by Gothe, and in several of the scenes an in- 
visible chorus will be heard. 

Mme. Stolzmann, the directress of the ‘‘ Costanzi,” in 
Rome, and the San Carlo, in Naples, has published the 
prospectus for the winter season. These are the members 
of the double company : 

Soprani, Mmes. Emma Nevada, Menidoroz, Cerne-Wul- 
mann, Cesares, Bianchini, Morgantini, Ordioni, Orlandi, 
Bianca Barducci ; mezzo soprani, Emma Steinbach, Bellin- 
fante, Berti-Gecchini; tenors, MM. Beduschi, Grani, 
Giusto, Tomei, Sodi; baritones, Kaschmann, Sparapani, 
Gregoretti, Angeli, Achilli; basses, Tamberlini, Ciccolini, 
Franceschini; premiéres danseuses di rango francese, 
Mmes. Bella, Danesi; dancer, Luigi. The musical direc- 
tors are Lombardi and Acerbi. Repertory, among other 
works, ‘‘Otello,” ‘‘ Romeo e Giulietta,” by Gounod ; 
** Mefistofele,” ‘* Cristoforo Colombo,” by M. Franchetti, 
and ‘' Griselda,” by Giulio Cottrau. As novelties, ‘* Ce- 
lleste,” by Lamonaca and Biondi; ‘‘La Fornarina,” by 
Collina, and ‘‘ Corrado,” by M. Marracino. A romantic 
ballet in eight tableaux, ‘‘ Gretchen,” by the dancer 


Danes, music by Enrico Bernardi and Venanzi. 
The season at Naples will open December 15, and that of 
Rome on December 26, both with ‘* Otello.” 








BROOKLYN, December 10, 1894. 

5 ote and his band have been with us, They 

played Saturday at our big and seldom used rink, 
| which if it could be cleaned a bit would be a good place 
| for such concerts, and last night he was at the Columbia 
Theatre. His band is to rest during the holidays, for he 
has kept at work almost constantly since last winter. Of 
course there was the customary enthusiasm over the 
marches, and Mr. Sousa does write a very good march to 
march by. For concert purposes a few of us would prefer 
the *‘ Kaiser” or ‘‘ Huldigungs.” His music gives innocent 
pleasure to a good many. Perhaps we do not take him 
seriously enough. 

Did you ever try to reform a Philistine? If so you may 
have had the same kind of discouragement that I recently 
endured. There is a bright young man who ought to !ike 
music, but I fear he doesn't, although he thinks he does. 
On my earnest recommendation he went the other night to 
hear one of the big orchestras in a not too classical pro- 
gram, and came around to report the result. 

‘** You liked it, didn’t you?” I asked. 

‘* We-e-ell, yes." He took a rather doubtful tone. ‘It 
was fine, I tell you, to see all those fiddle bows going to- 
gether. It was just like a piece of machinery. But, darn 
it, why can't they play ‘Comrades’ or ‘Sweet Marie,’ or 
things with real music in them, that people can like and un- 
derstand?” 

And I fell a-wondering if there were others. 

And that reminds me of a personal experience I had in 
the house of a distinguished judge in Washington—a man 
of learning and social consequence. Somebody told him 
that I played on the piano. I did, a little, tiny bit, then, 
and I played a little Schumann fragment or something of 
the sort, while he sat gravely by with a slow, approving 
nod. When I had finished he said : 

‘*T like music with tunes, don’t you? Now, there was a 
piece that used to be very popular here some time ago. 
Perhaps you recall it. If you do, I would like you to play 
it. It wasa song called ‘Shoo Fly.’” 

Generally I am a pretty hard fainter, but I slid out of 
consciousness easy that time. 

These people have the merit of perfect sincerity. They 

are not aware that they are trespassing on anybody’s in- 
| stincts, don’t you know! They will go to Joseffy or to 

Paderewski or to Mr. Thallon, or any of those big people 
and ask just as innocently for tunes as they will go to an 
amateur. But imagine them doing that sort of thing to 
any other kind of an artist than a musical one ! 

Suppose one of these heathens were to go to Mr. Sargent 
or Mr. Millet and say, ‘* Will you please paint me a picture 
of two little dogs fighting, like the one they gave away last 
month with the ‘ Weekly Shocker’?” Or suppose they 
| said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Irving, the company would so like to hear 
you recite ‘Curfew Shall not Ring To-Night.’” What 
would they get? They ought toget six months. Yetthey 
will gambol up to a big singer or player and say, ‘‘ Now, 
| you just must play Smith’s March before you go, Mr. 
Rummel, and all the girls insist that you shall sing ‘ The 
Widow’s Appeal for Her Son,’ Mr. De Reszké. It’s perfect- 
ly elegant!” Isn’t it blood curdling? 

Pretty Maud Powell played at Association Hall last 
Wednesday, both at the matinée and the evening perform- 
ance. Sheis at the head of a quartet now. Smart girl! 
She knows that if she was attractive before, she must be 
twice as attractive with a background of horrid, ugly men. 
This is no reflection on Messrs. Joseph Kovarik, second 
violin; Franz Kaltenborn, viola, and Paul Miersch, ‘cello. 
They are no more horrid or uglier than the rest of us, but 
whatis the least worst of us compared to the women, bless 
‘em! Miss Powell has more than looks. She plays witha 
smooth, true hand ; she has remarkable dexterity—this is 
one of the occasions when that word can be used in its true 
sense—and she has intelligence and expression. The quar- 
tet sounds a little new, and it will play with more author- 
ity and impulse in a few weeks. The program was brief, 
but enjoyable. Itled off with Haydn, followed with Volk- 
mann, Liszt, Victor Herbert and Grieg, Miss Powell herself 
taking Ries’ ‘‘Gondoliera” for her solo. Miss Charlotte Ma- 
conda sang some operatic bits and English ballads with an 
easy confidence, and the accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Henry F. H. Benedict, under whose direction the con- 
cert was given. Mr. Benedict did his work with the bash- 
fulness that is characteristic of him, though when he is 
once at the piano he gains confidence. The next concert 
in the Brooklyn Institute Course will occur on the night 
behind Christmas, when the Mendelssohn Glee Club will 
sing. 








An Irish musical union has been organized in this city, 
and I believe I hear Mr. Victor Herbert asking where it is. 
Mr. W. H. Downes is the promotor of the union. He is 
afraid that Irish songs and music are becoming extinct, 
and he wants tosavethem. There will be a meeting to 
perfect the organization in Irving Hall to-morrow night. 
The society is to be called ‘* The Boys and Girls of Erin,” 
but it is not to have the juvenile character that would or- 
dinarily be suggested by this name. Women who can sing 
well and men who can play on orchestral instruments or 
bagpipes are eligible for membership. 

Mr. Abram Ray Tyler turned on the stops of the mon- 
ster organ of the New York Avenue Methodist Church last 
Saturday afternoon and played in the twilight for an 
obliged and numerically. considerable part of the public. 
It was his third recital. He was assisted by Mr. William 
H. Harper, tenor, and Mr. Carl Fique, pianist. 

A series of musical and miscellaneous entertainments 
has been undertaken at the Bethesda, the People’s Church, 
on Ralph avenue. These entertainments are called 
‘* national nights.” The second of them, last Friday, was 
devoted to Irish songs and poetry. 

The Bon Secours Club gave a musicale at the Pouch 
mansion, Tuesday night, fora charity. The big rooms of 
this house are rapidly coming into demand as concert 
halls, 

Miss Nellie M. Duryea, a bright young music teacher, 
gave a well attended concert at Avon Hall Tuesday even- 
ing. 

At the rehearsal of the Brooklyn Choral Society a few 
nights ago in the Polytechnic Institute the singers mus- 
tered nearly 350, and did such good work under the lead of 
Mr. Arthur Claassen that an excellent performance of 
‘‘The Messiah” is looked for at the Academy of Music the 
22d inst. After the rehearsal an informal concert was 
given, the numbers being sung and played by Mr. J. J. 
Carmody, tenor; Mr. C. A. Lundine, baritone; Mrs. Marie 
Rappold, soprano, and Mr. Carl Fique, pianist. For the 
public performance of the oratorio the directors have en- 
gaged Miss Effie Stewart, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Davidson, 
Mr. Ericson Bushnell and a large orchestra. 

The Choir Guild of the Long Island Diocese gave a good 
account of itself Wednesday night. Its third annual 
festival occurred at St. Luke’s Church, and the edifice was 
filled to the doors. Nine choirs, aggregating over 200 men 
and boys, took part in the program, and the voices were 
supported by an orchestra of thirty pieces and an organ. 
Mr. J. E. Van Olinda, of St. Luke’s Church, was precentor, 
and Mr. Charles S. Yerbury, of St. Bartholomew’s, was at 
the organ. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” was sung 
with skill and spirit under Mr. Van Olinda’s direction. An 
anthem by Mr. Henry G. Eskuche, of St. Mary’s, was 
given under the composer’s direction, and Mr. Yerbury 
introduced a processional" hymn of his own. Bishop 
Leighton, in place of a formal sermon, gave a brief history 
of music in the Episcopal church. 

Miss Louise Hoch gave a concert at Historical Hall 
Thursday evening for the benefit of a church building 
fund. 

At the performance of ‘‘ A Russian Honeymoon” by the 
girls of Packer Institute, in Memorial Hall, last Tuesday 
evening, the music was furnished by Mr. William J. Peter- 
son, and was all Slavic. 

Mrs. Emil Paur played for us in Historical Hall Friday 
night and made a good impression. She also drew a 
crowd, and that is not usual, I assure you, in this hall, for 
it is whispered darkly among the people of our town that 
itis under the spell of a hoodoo. It is a cheerless place, 
with hard seats, and is below the level of the street, so that 
all the wagons and hand organs and small boys seem to 
be in the box office. Mrs. Paur is the wife of our good friend 
Emil, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. She has been 
so long enough to suggest him a little, for you know how 
married folks do grow to look like one another, to the great 
sorrow of the one who was the better looking at first. Mrs. 
Paur is the better looking. She has a winning, matronly 
dignity and amiability, and her performance at the piano 
is as self-contained and as modest as one could wish. She 
is not astar player. There are no fireworks in her art, and 
she was least happy in the opening and closing of her pro- 
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gram, the same being the C minor variations of Beethoven 
and Schuett’s ‘‘ Fledermaus” paraphrase. 

As to the othernumbers, she exemplified what I have main- 
tained in regard tosome other performers—that it is always 
pleasanter and more profitable to hear an artist sing or play 
with a maximum of mind anda minimum of muscle and speed 
than to hear a performance that is all muscle and speed 
and no mind. She treated some short Schubert pieces, 
some Mendelssohn Songs without Words, two Schumann 
bits, representative things by Brahms, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Mrs. Beach, Mr. Paur and Liszt with understanding, deli- 
cacy There was absolutely no sen- 
sation in her work. It was quiet, honest and delightful, 
and theauditorial encouragement seemed to be sufficient 


and refinement. 


to warrant a second recital. E. 
Monday night the Siedl concert occurred, and the opera 
comes to town in a large, red wagon on Thursday. 


Foreign Notes. 


Rome.—At the Costanzi in Rome the repeated per- 
formances of ‘' Falstaff” have confirmed the success the 
opera obtained at a first hearing. 

Magdeburg.—Sigrid Arnoldson recently made her 
first appearance in Magdeburg as ‘‘ Traviata.” The entire 
house was sold and the enthusiasm was great. 

A New Opera.—aAt Lille, in France, a new opera 
will shortly be introduced entitled, ‘‘ Lyderic,” composed 
by Ratez, who is the director of the local conservatory of 
music, 

Munich.—Franceschina Prevosti, the Italian prima 
donna, recently sang *‘ Violetta” in ‘‘ Traviata” and ‘‘ Ro- 
sine” in ‘‘ Barbiere.” Her brilliant vocal and dramatic 
talent earned for her the favor of her audiences. 

Australia.—Sir W. Robinson, the Governor of West 
Australia, has joined the musical fraternity. A perform- 
ance took place recently at the Princess Theatre of an 
opera of which he is the composer, and the work received 
much applause. . 

Vienna.—At the Hofoper Theatre, Vienna, last week 
was given for the first time the three act opera ‘‘ Cornelius 
Schiitt,” by Smareglia, words by Illica. The principal 
réles were in the hands of Van Dyck, Gregg, Lola Beeth 
and Marie Lederer. 

Hamburg.—The Singakademie at Hamburg cele- 
brated November 24 the seventy-fifth year of its existence. 
‘* Die Macht der Tine,” by Handel, and ‘* Eine feste Burg,” 
by Bach, were on the program. The soprano part was 
sung by Frau Herzog, of the Royal Opera House. 


Arthur Sullivan Hurt.—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
slipped recently on the stage of the Savoy Theatre while 
superintending a rehearsal of -his new opera, and sprained 
one of his ankles. The accident may prevent him from 
going to Berlin to witness the production of his opera 
‘* Ivanhoe.” 


Ebenezer Prout.—Ebenezer Prout, B. A., who has 
been appointed to the chair of music of the University of 
Dublin, is in his sixtieth year. He was graduated at the 
University of London in 1854, and is the author of works on 
the ‘‘ Theory of Music,” ‘‘ Instrumentation,” ‘‘ Counter- 
point,” ‘*‘ Musical Form,” and ‘‘Harmony.” He succeeds 
Sir A. P, Stewart. 


Musical Academy of Munich.—In the first sub- 
scriptien concert of the Musical Academy of Munich under 
R. Strauss the overture to ‘‘ King Lear” by Berlioz was 
played ; also the prelude to the second act of Max Schil- 
ling’s opera ‘‘Ingwelde” and the seventh symphony of 
3eethoven. The new concert master, Miroslav Weber, 
gave great satisfaction as a violin player in Mozart’s D 
major violin concerto ; also in a concerto by Paganini. 


Milan.—The program for the winter season at the 
‘‘Scala" in Milan contains the following operas: ‘‘ Rat- 
cliff” and Silvano,” by Mascagni ; ‘‘ Sigurd,” by Reyer; 
‘* Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns; ‘‘ Patria,” by Pala- 
dilhe ; ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘ The Pearl Fishers,” by Bizet ; 
‘“‘ Fortunio,” by Van Westerhout, and ‘‘ Medici,” by Leon- 
Three ballets: ‘‘ Le Nozze Alava,” by Graeb, 
music by Hertel; ‘Silvia,’ by Saint-Léon, music by 
Delibes, and ‘‘ La Maledetta,” by Gaillard and Hauser, 
music by Vidal. The artists as announced include the 
prima donnas Stehle, Adini and Vidal, and Messrs. Kasch- 
mann and Di Lucia. 

Mrs. Clara Poole in England.—The ‘Green 
Park Club,” before which Mrs. Clara Poole has already had 
the honor of appearing twice, is by the way the swellest 
ladies’ club in either hemisphere, and among its members 
may be found some of the most influential women in Eng- 
land, It is almost as difficult to become one of its associ- 
ates as to be presented at one of Her Majesty’s drawing 
rooms, a so much greater honor for the representation of 
our American contraltos. It is certainly astonishing, though 
not unexpected, considering the high artistic ability of Mrs. 
Clara Poole, to note the rapid strides made by her since 
her arrival in England. She has been requested to prepare 
herself to sing in ‘‘ King Saul” by Parry, and the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend” by Sullivan, &c., a true recognition of her worth. 


cavallo, 





A Chat with Stavenhagen. 
ERNHARD STAVENHAGEN had courte- 
ously intimated that he would be interviewed. In re- 
sponse to the invitation THe MusicaL Courier representa- 
tive approached his apartments, the door of which had 
been left open by the messenger. After sending back 
word to ‘‘ come up" Mr. Stavenhagen had immediately re- 
turned to his piano, and no sooner there than he became 
oblivious to every other surrounding element—in fact, 
wrapped up, lost in his work. The attention of the visitor 
was arrested by the repeated rise and modulation of tones 
as the keys readily answered to the musician’s touch. His 
efforts were accented, true, earnest. 

He was running through a composition of his own as a 
matter of practice. But there was none of the suggestion 
of a prosaic, dry task about it—at least it did not so manifest 
itself in the results—for as the notes came and died away, 
sweet and blissful in tone, volume and color, the effect was 
that of the music of tumbling waters in an echoing cavern. 
Mr. Stavenhagen became more deeply submerged in his 
practice. It was therefore no wonder that he failed to dis- 
cover the visitor in the doorway. Noeffort was made to 
break in upon the reverie of the pupil of Liszt. The charm 
was there. Once finished, the player awoke—arose hur- 
riedly and half apologetically. 

He is a tall, compactly built, blond, blue-eyed German of 
two-and-thirty, having been born November 24, 1862, at 
Greiz, Germany; but one would never mistake him for a 
son of the Fatherland—that is, in appearance. He has the 
general bearing of an Englishman, but wears his heart 
upon his sleeve. To see himis to like him. 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir, but I was dreaming !” he ex- 
claimed, extending a warm hand with a generous, honest 
grasp. ‘‘ But how canI best serve you?” he insisted. 

‘* By telling the Americans all about yourself,” was sug- 
gested. 

‘* Well, to begin with, music is about the first thing that 
I can remember having fallen in love with. Yes, let us go 
back to my childhood. Lessons in the art were given to 
me at an age whenthe average youngster is in his primer. 
My father insisted upon it. I suppose that he saw a future 
forme. At any rate, I was but eleven years of age when 
he gave me to understand that I must devote my life to the 
profession of music. So he took me to Berlin, where I be- 
came a pupil of Theodore Kullak, and within one year’s 
time I was advanced to the Royal High School. True, I 
appreciated it all. My father had now taken up his resi- 
dence in Berlin. 

‘* Even at that youthful age I was enthusiastic. I was 
ambitious. I studied hard. The result was, that at the 
age of sixteen I became a pupil of Professor Rudorff, and 
in the meantime received instructions in composition and 
the theory of music under Frederich Kiel. I was rewarded 
for all of my labor when, two years later, the Mendelssohn 
prize was granted me as a mark of appreciation for musical 
proficiency. That was in 1880. But the guerdon that I 
had won only served to fire me with greater energy, and in 
the winter of 1882 I made my début in Berlin in concert. 
But I still longed for more instruction. I am egotistical 
enough (modestly egotistical, if 1 may be permitted to use 
such an expression) to assert that the public and critics 
assigned me a coveted place among the young pianists of 
that day. But at the same time 1 must assert that I had 
faith in myself. Every artist must have that if he would 
succeed. 

‘It was, therefore, with no small amount of energy that 
I resolved to become the pupil of Liszt in 1885. I went to 
Weimar, and thereupon was received with a spirit that en- 
abled me to believe that the master placed confidence in 
my abilities, and a close, rich friendship was the result. 
It was with Liszt that I went to Buda-Pesth, Rome and 
London, appearing in the latter city at the Crystal Palace 
and St. James’ Hall. His death ensued not a great while 
after this tour closed.” 

‘*And then?” 

‘‘Then I felt that it was more than ever my duty to 
carry out my obligations and make myself worthy of the 
estimate that the great musician had placed upon my 
abilities. From that time until the present my work has 
been more diligently prosecuted than ever, and I have en- 
joyed the patronage of the public in Germany, Russia, 
England and other lands. I have played with twenty 
different orchestral organizations in the various cities of 
Germany.” 

‘And how many recitals are you assigned to in 
America?” 

‘* Either forty or sixty, as the case may be. I give this 
latter figure, as there is talk of taking me to Mexico; but 
nothing is definitely settled about that, so far. I do go to 
San Francisco. I think that I shall enjoy that extreme 
Western city, from all that I have heard about it.” 

‘* And now your program ?” 

‘It's a pity—it’s very classical. I play Beethoven as 
much as possible, also Schumann, Chopin, and, of course, 
Liszt. I also play old music from Scarlatti, Bach, Haydn, 
and something new from Henselt, but the only living com- 
poser whose music I include in my program is Johannes 
Brahms. I use the term ‘only’ with a modest reserve, as 
I do occasionally make use of my own piano pieces. One 





of these is a new concerto for piano and orchestra. I have 
already played it on the Continent something like nine 
times, I believe. I am looking for the printed score by 
every steamer’s mail. Yes, I expect to play the composi- 
tion in the States.” 

‘*Who are your favorite composers?” 

** Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, in the order named. 
I am very fond of the Beethoven concertos and sonatas, 
and also play his chamber music—trios, quartets.” 

‘‘From your remark, ‘it’s a pity,’ used a few moments 
ago, are we to infer that you consider classical music 
beyond the sympathy of American audiences?” 

‘*Oh, by no means!” Mr. Stavenhagen exclaimed ener- 
getically, as if to correct any possible error of impression. 
‘* But,” he added, ‘‘ it is not too much to suppose that every 
public appreciates a novelty if it is good at the same 
time that it is new. Nevertheless I shall try to interest 
my hearers ” 

‘* What is your intention after America?” 

‘I must be back by May 16 to play my own concerto 
in London with the old Philharmonic Society, under the 
direction of MacKenzie, at St. James’ Hall. 1 will add that 
I am astonished that they should permit me to introduce 
my modern concerto in their classical program, because they 
are very conservative ; but it is certainly a compliment that 
I deeply appreciate. 

‘*Ah, yes—my wife! I'll tell you about her possible 
movements. Mrs. Stavenhagen is a singer of chamber 
music under the patronage of the grand Duke of Weimar. 
She is a high soprano and also sings the Wagner, Weber 
and Mozart opera réles. Damrosch has asked her to come 
out to the States and sing during his season of German 
opera in New York, but Mrs. Stavenhagen has not yet 
made up her mind. 

‘‘ That is owing to an invitation that she has received 
from Cosima Wagner to sing at Bayreuth. She heard her 
sing in opera at Dessau, and as my wife is a pupil of the 
late Richard Wagner's niece, the late Mme. Wagner (the 
original ‘‘ Elizabeth” in ‘‘ Tannhiuser”), Cosima Wagner 
has manifested a deep interest in Mrs. Stavenhagen's 
career. 

‘: Oh, to be sure!” exclaimed the pianist, ending up the 
interview, ‘‘I like my program-confrére, Jean Gerardy, 
verymuch. He’sa splendid young fellow.” 








Milan.—During the coming season at the Alhambra, 
Milan, a lyrical piece, entitled ‘‘Al Monte di Viggiano,” 
will be produced. The work is by Signor Vincenzo Fer- 
roni, professor of composition at the Milan Conservatoire. 


Will Ruseell Sing in German ?—A report has for a 
time been current that arrangements had been perfected 
with the view to the appearance of Miss Lillian Russell in 
Germany, in 1895-6, in the réle of ‘‘ Erminie” in German. 

A representative of THe Musica, Courter called upon 
Miss Russell in reference to the news. He received the 
assurance that, although such a scheme had been put on 
foot early in the season, and thoroughly talked over, the 
project had been abandoned, owing to reasons which Miss 
Russell considered personal, and therefore not eligible for 
discussion or publication in the columns of a newspaper. 


Alboni’s Houses.—I observe that the houses inhabited 
for many years by Madame Alboni, who died in June last, 
are about to be sold. Their history is curious. The great 
singer bought a plot of ground of about 2,000 square yards 
on the Cours la Reine, soon after the revolution of 1848. 
In her day artists did not get the high terms they exact 
now, but she had saved enough to enable her to make this 
purchase at a moment when everything was sold very 
cheap. She built a large mansion overlooking the river, 
and here she lived from 1849 till 1862. Madame Alboni 
then found, however, that the mansion was much too large 
for her requirements. So she built another and much 
smaller house adjoining the first one, and here she spent 
the last thirty years of her life. The put up price of the 
larger house is £48,000, and that of the smaller, £12,000. 
The proceeds are to go tothe city of Paris, subject to a 
life interest in favor of Alboni’s husband. 

According to the terms of her will, the bulk of her for- 
tune is to be administered by the city of Paris for the bene- 
fit of the most deserving scholars in the public schools, 
each of whom, on attaining a certain age, is to be pre- 
sented with a savings bank book, in which the sum of £10 
is to be entered to his or her credit. In the course of fre- 
quent conversations on the subject Madame Alboni told 
me that her object in making this disposition of her prop- 
erty was to prevent any percentage being wasted in the 
administration. In the present state of politics in France 
endless difficulties in the administration of religious be- 
quests are thrown in the way by the functionaries of a pro- 
fessedly free-thinking, or, to say the least, an anti-clerical 
government. She, therefore, tried to devise a scheme 
which would admit of no dispute and of no leakage, and 
she eventually hit on the plan of leaving something to the 
aptest scholars of every year. ‘‘If they are inclined to 
save,” she said, ‘‘ they will add to the trifle I leave them ; 
and if they are too poor to save they will find the smallest 
donations of use.”—Paris Correspondence London ‘‘ Daily 
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Sr. Louis, November 30, 1894. 
‘€1T E roi est mort, vive le roi!” The St. Louis 
Choral Symphony Society lost in Mr. Joseph Otten a 
scholarly and conscientious director, but was fortunate enough 
to find a most capable and brilliant successor in Mr. Alfred 
Ernst. 
Great was the calamity to the society when Mr. Otten re- 
signed, and difficult the task to fill his place, for it must be 
remembered that Mr. Otten started it and was its director fifteen 
years. As soon as it became known that the position was va- 
cant there was, in accordance with a certain English saying, a 
lively rush for it; Mr. Alfred Ernst, of New York, however, was 
the fortunate applicant. He came to St. Louis with the reputa- 
tion as an excellent pianist, having held responsible positions as 
assistant conductor at the Ducal Opera House in Gotha and 
director of an oratorio society in Erfurt, Germany. 
Now that Mr. Ernst was appointed, the question with musical 
St. Louis was: Is he a director? Has he the necessary knowl- 
edge and experience to conduct a large orchestra and a chorus 


of 300? Of course this could not be ascertained until after the 
first concert. The first concert took place last night, and the 
answer “in nuce” is: Mr. Ernst is a director of high order, of 


whom not only St. Louis but all America ought to feel proud. 

Such a decided success was never witnessed in the Grand 
Music Hall since it was built. Fully 6,000 people had congre- 
gated to see and hear the new director. Some had come from 
harmless curiosity ; others to spend Thanksgiving evening in a 
worthy manner, but the great majority had undoubtedly come 
to severely criticise the ‘ pretentious foreigner.’ Your corre- 
spondent was one of the latter. 

Here is the program, and I leave it to the readers of THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER to confirm its high quality : 
‘‘ Hymn of Praise” 
Overture, ‘‘ Oberon”’ 
*“* Shadow Song,” from ‘ Dinorah” 

Mrs. Lawson and Orchestra. 


Songs— 
“Ww hen the Land was White With Moonlight” ; 2 eae 
PO cconcaen cide Dent eeis sanseasdecncawe ) 
** Delite BORG”. ov ccescdcccccces 6uvesvesedigeees Mascagni 
* eee TI 6 06068 Cass cde ss see dete ghd ius see saneoeds Wagner 


The orchestra seemed to be an almighty slave in the hands of 
the young master. Why, I did not trust my ears! Could this 
be the staid, conservative St. Louis Symphony Orchestra ? 
Could such a metamorphosis have taken place within three 
months? But, no doubt, it was unmistakable reality! How 
dreamingly the strings were murmuring in the ‘Siegfried Idyl,” 
and how they sparkled with fire and energy in the ‘‘ Oberon” 
overture! and the clumsy trombones and the stubborn horns, 
how willingly and prompt they rendered their services in Men- 
delssohn’s immortal ‘‘ Hymn of Praise”! (Only the first French 
horn made an unfortunate exception.) 

And not only the orchestra, but the chorus likewise was a will- 
less unit in the hands of the despot at the music stand. Like slaves 
these 300 singers followed the magic motions of the baton through 
the difficulties of ‘‘ The night is departing” and the treacherous 
final chorus, ‘‘ Ye nations.’’ Of course little imperfections oc- 
curred, such as timid attacks and non-unanimous forte, piano, 
crescendo, &c.; but they were so insignificant that they did not 
assert themselves. The result was a grand success. In future 
St. Louis will consider only New York and Boston as rivals. 

Mrs. Moore-Lawson has a sweet soprano, and can always be 
relied upon. If Emma Juch could give her only the surplus of 
her irresistible magnetism Mrs. Lawson would vastly improve 
by it. 

Mr. George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, has a well trained 
voice, which will be appreciated in any concert hall, provided it 
is not as large as the one in St. Louis. His voice has a sombre, 
baritone-like quality. His singing is therefore pleasing, but by 
no means captivating. If he would confine himself exclusively 
to oratorio and sacred music it would undoubtedly be in his in- 


terest. L. Korruorr. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 8, 1894. 
HIS bids fair to be one of the greatest s< asons of 
Philadelphia’s musical history. Outside attractions of the 
greatest excellence are announced, and to keep pace every musi- 
cian in the city seems to desire to do something out of the com- 
mon for his beloved art. The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second evening last Monday. Originally the ‘‘ Egmont” 
overture of Beethoven was designed to close the program, but 
an extra number was given by the soloist, and the Beethoven 
number was left off and the Svensden number retained. So we 
had a great modern musical menu. A symphony concert with 
no Beethoven and with no Wagner reminds me somewhat of a 
pupils’ concert. It is instructive and encouraging, but not satisfy- 
ing. The great Brahms symphony was beautifully read. But 
that thicket of bows from which the glorious flowers of wood- 
wind and horn struggle must be thinned out. It is neither de- 
sirable nor practicable to enlarge this band, and it clearly is 
** overstringed.” 
You should have seen our opera patrons limping about Phila- 


large, for the beginning of the great season of Italian and French 
opera the night before was not largely attended ; nor did it de- 
serve to be any better patronized. ‘‘ Carmen” a la Zelie de Lus- 
san was the attraction, or rather the cause of the long rows of 
empty seats. But this was not her fault. She sang the part 
very prettily, but the fiercely loving and passionate Spanish 
cigarette girl was not there. Instead of this we were treated to 
an episode as of a flirtatious chorus girl somehow or otber fall- 
ing in love with one or two of the principals in a rather light 
opera, albeit it winds up with a tragic catastrophe. But, never- 
theless, the performance was not a bad one. Everything, bar- 
ring a lack of dramatic force and power, was well done. 

There was nothing to arouse the enthusiasm of a remarkably 
cold audience except the singing of Miss Lucilie Hill, who made 
her American début as ‘‘ Michaela,” and the really excellent all 
round work of Russitano as ‘‘ Don José.” Miss Hill sang her 
part beautifully, with a lovely, fresh voice. 

The chorus was good, though noisy at times, and the orches- 
tra was entirely inadequate. The very good occasional features 
were entirely obscured by the beggarly management. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau did not use Mr. Behrens right upon 
this opening night. They will have to do better, or Philadelphia 
will read them an awful lesson this winter. Next Tuesday night 
we are promised an ideal cast for ‘‘ Othello.” The promise had 
better be fulfilled. We hear too good opera over here all sum- 
mer for 25 cents to pay an extra $4 for this opera of last Tues- 
day. This is intended to be plain talk to the management, and 
no disparagement of the principals in their really good perform- 
ance of Bizet’s beautiful music. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Gilchrist, begins its season December 22. This is a flourish- 
ing organization, numbering nearly eighty performers. In the 
next issue I will give you a full account of this society. Its prog- 
ress and development will surprise even the best informed 
friends of the members. 

In acertain edition of Chopin there is an editor who sees things 
not readily perceived by ordinary mortals, and we are treated to 
some notes which are quite happily putin thisinstance. The 
piece is the wonderful C minor etude in op. 10. It is:alled the 
‘* Revolutionary,” and the editor enlarges on the splendidly pas- 
sionate, patriotic and religious hymn for the right, and the surg- 
ing undercurrent of heart laceration and grief for lost relatives 
in battle done by the left hand. 

Now, after all, thisis very happy. Assuming this an episode 
in the poetry, aye drama, of Chopin, here is a coincidence for 
my friend who writes so charmingly of the ‘‘ New Chopin.” At 
the close of this flash of genius find the ‘‘ Motive of Fate” almost 
exactly as Wagner uses it in the ‘‘ Ring.’’ It is the tone of resig- 
nation, of Chopin in his patriotism, of ‘‘ Wotan” in his farewell 
to ‘* Brynhilda.” 

‘*Raconteur” has broached a great subject. The more we 
understand Chopin stripped of sickly sentiment the more easily 
is Wagner comprehended. The better we know Wagner the 
greater our veneration for Chopin. Brahms is not more the 
disciple of Beethoven than is Wagner the climax of Chopin. 


TOLEDO. 





ToLeEpo, Ohio, November 30, 1894. 

HILE musical entertainments were numerous 

enough during the month, few were out of the ordinary, 
but they deserve special mention. To criticise local talent is 
difficult and sometimes a trifle dangerous ; for praise is always 
expected, even when the element of merit is lacking, and any- 
thing like adverse criticism is considered unpardonable pre- 
sumption; but to be truthful a critic must be just and let each 
receive his own. 
Prominent in social and musical circles is the Eurydice Club, 
composed exclusively of female voices, and their complimentary 
concert of November 7 was in every way a récherché affair. The 
work of directing the vocal training of the club is done by 
Mrs. Helen Beach-Jones, and right thoroughly does she accom- 
plish her ‘‘ labor of love.” 
For amateurs the members of this club are exceptionally good. 
They are ali musicians and are doing their share toward educat- 
ing public taste in musical matters, which, candor forces one to 
admit, is in need of a higher standard. 
The chief soloist of the concert, Miss Eugenie Baldwin, is by 
no means an amateur, as she is well known on the concert stage 
in Chicago and other Northern cities, and her connection with 
the Eurydice is avaluable addition. Her rendition of the polo- 
naise from ‘* Mignon” was splendid, and showed a voice for which 
nature and art had done much. 
Miss Irene Fuller sang one of Schubert’s songs, and her voice 
when heard for the first time is a revelation. A deep; rich con- 
tralto, so powerful as to be almost beyond the control of the 
singer, is a queer contrast to the delicate physique and diffident 
manner of the young singer. 
Mr. W. A. Willett, the lucky owner of the best male voice in 
the city, assisted the club, and his singing of the ‘‘ Bedouin Love 
Song’’ was a happy feature. The beautiful words of Bayard 
Taylor and the delightful music of Pinsuti were well interpreted 
by the sympathetic baritone of the singer. 
Mr. Will Demey was heard in several tenor solos and was ac- 
corded the first encore of the evening. 
Miss Mandeville and Miss Wheeler were heard to advantage, 
and Mrs. Colburn and Mrs. Thomas did admirable work in trio 
singing. 
The chorus singing of the club is good at all times, and the 
group of Schumann’s songs was evidence of the careful work of 
the singers. The method followed by them is good and there is 


quelque chose in their well rounded, finished manner of interpret- 
ing music, which is rarely found among those who study music 
for pleasure only. 

Solong as “ faith, hope and charity” be with us, ‘‘ the great- 
est of these is charity,” and her dictates must be followed, cost 
what it may. 





minstrel performance for the benefit of the Protestant Hospital, 
a worthy and, unfortunately, a needy institution. 

‘* The Belles of Blackville” were a decided success, with the 
unusual feature of novelty. Their singing was good, but as the 
names of the performers are held secret, personal mention would 
be out of place. 

Much music is promised for the near future, and some of it is 
looked forward to with keenest relish. F. E. WILKINSON. 


ee 
TORONTO. 


Toronto, Ont., November 16, 1894. 

A RECITAL which I thoroughly enjoyed was given 

November 6 at St. George’s Hall by Mr. Heinrich Klingen- 
feld, violinist, and Mrs. Marie Klingenfeld, vocalist. The for- 
mer was a pupil of H. Schradieck and Adolph Brodsky at the 
Leipsic Conservatory, and while there won a special diploma 
for proficiency. Later he did a lot of important concert touring 
in Europe as a soloist, soit may be seen that in Mr. Klingenfeld 
this city possesses a violinist of real merit. His tone is broad, 
pure and true; his technic clean and free, and he is thoroughly 
conscientious 1n his work, but never laboriously so. 

Mrs. Klingenfeld was physically incapable of doing justice to 
herself on this occasion. Nevertheless, it was evident that she 
possesses a mezzo soprano voice of charming quality and well 
cultivated. Her school has been a good one, and I can well 
understand her as being a superior teacher of singing. Several 
recalls were won by Mr. and Mrs. Klingenfeld. The program 
was : 


Che. OG, alow, Cok WIR Wi isin ind cede cctestsdctcans Franz Ries 
Moderato. 
Tempo di Bourée. 
Adagio non troppo. 
‘* Gondoliera.” 
Molto vivace (moto perpetuo). 
Mr. Klingenfeld. 
Asm, from. * Der PretschGts.”. 55. sncccccsccocees C. M. v. Weber 
Mrs. Klingenfeld. 
‘* Gipsy Melodies" (‘‘ Zigeuner Weisen ’’)...........0++ Sarasate 
Mr. Klingenfeld. 
‘* The Maiden’s Wish” ) Chopin 
tL thnemlem Semes™.. § 2288 tttttetenstnse: vedescout oasis 
Mrs. Klingenfeld. 
Air on the G string..........ccccccccccscccee-ceneccses eee Bach 
Mr. Kiingenfeld. 
“ Sweet Violet”...... AMO IE EOE C8 GF BOR ae Rf Grieg 


‘* Autumn Storm”.... ) 
Mrs. Klingenfeld. 
Concerto in E (first movement) 
Mr. Klingenfeld 

November 14 Miss Millie Evison, assisted by Miss Lena 
Adamson, a promising young violinist, gave a recital in St. 
George’s Hall. I was unable to be present, but I am told that 
Miss Evison played with great credit to herself and her excellent 
teacher, Mr. W. O. Forsyth. 
It is hardly safe to speculate about our musical affairs, but I 
predict great success for the newly organized Mendelssohn So- 
ciety, the conductor of which is Mr. A. S. Vogt. The choral 
force of 150 is a picked one and contains good voices and capa- 
ble readers. The management is composed of sensible people, 
and the conductor, besides being a good musician, has sound 
executive ability. 
The Mendelssohns will give their first concert January 15, 
when Lillian Blauvelt and the Beethoven Trio, H. M. Field, 
pianist ; Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist, and Rudolf Ruth, ’cel- 
list, all of Toronto, will assist. 
The Beethoven Trio will have a busy season and are already 
booked for several important engagements. All three artists 
are delightful to hear either in solo or ensemble. 
The Toronto Clef Club, with a membership limited to twenty- 
five, has been instituted. T'wo weeks ago those who had been 
enrolled were Messrs. J. Lewis Browne, J. Humfrey Anger, F. 
d’Auria, R. Ruth, H. Klingenfeld, H. M. Field, Edward Fisher, 
A. E. Fisher, A. S. Vogt, F. H. Torrington, J. W. Harrison, W. 
E. Fairclough, J. D. A. Tripp, G. Dinelli and W. O. Forsyth. 
The objects of the society are: To raise the status of music and 
musicians ; to promote more friendly feeling among musicians ; 
to encourage composition by musicians resident in Canada; to 
hold meetings from time to time for hearing essays and to dis- 
cuss contemporary musical events of interest, and to receive and 
entertain musicians of eminence visiting Toronto. 
How these objects are to be accomplished still remains a ques- 
tion for settlement, but one can foresee plenty of enjoyment. 
Mr. J. Lewis Browne's eleven ‘‘ Sketches for the Piano” is 
creating asensation. It is one of the most important works of 
its kind ever produced by a Canadian musician. Typographi- 
cally the book reflects great credit upon the publishers, Whaley, 
Royce & Co., of Toronto. 
Mr. Browne's versatility as a musician is well known; his 
reputation as an organist is such that his services for openings 
are being sought as far east as New Brunswick. He played in 
Napanee last week and is in demand for important local events. 

* * * 

Mr. W. E. Fairclough, organist of All Saints’ Church, has be- 
gun another series of organ recitals, similar to those which at- 
tracted so much favorable attention last season. 
Mr. Herbert W. Webster, specialist in voice culture and choir- 
master of the Church of the Redeemer, has organized a mixed 
voice choral society called the Clef Club, in the west end of the 
city. The purpose is to do part song singing, cantatas, &c. I 
am told that very satisfactory progress is being made, and that 
the.club’s initial concert will be given in December. 
The Metropolitan College of Music, with handsome quarters 
at 1494 and 1496 Queen street W., Toronto, will open its doors 
Monday, November 19. The promoters of this institution 
include influential residents of Toronto and will shortly receive 
their charter from the Ontario Government. Among the large 
staff of musicians announced in the prospectus some of the 


Vieuxtemps 








delphia Wednesday morning. The number, however, was not 


So thought the good woman who devised and carried out the 


more prominent are Mr. J. Lewis Browne, musical director; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Heinrich Klingenfeld, Mr. H. W. Webster and Mr. J. 
Churchill Mr. H. M. Field will be examiner in the 
piano department, and Miss Lauretta A. Bowes and Mrs. S. 
Hunter will have charge of the elocutionary and art departments. 


Arlidge. 


Other appointments to the staff are being considered from a list 
of over seventy-five applicants. I know whereof I speak because 
the secretary of the Metropolitan College of Music, of Tor- 
onto, is Epmonp L. ROBERTS. 
ee - 
NEW HAVEN. 


New Haven, Conn., November 28, 1894. 
A CHORAL society, under the direction of Mrs. A. 
Heaton Robertson, Mrs. Alfred Wheeler, Mrs. Frederick 
R. Honey and Mrs. Morris F. Tyler, has recently been organized 
and meet for its first rehearsal Tuesday, December 4, at 4 
o'clock. ‘The society has been named the St. Cecilia Club, and 
consists of forty-five voices, to which about thirty more will be 
before the first rehearsal. The membership fee is $3. 
be twelve rehearsals under the direction of Mr. 
Cheeswright, a musician of ability, whose work as 
at Trinity has given him a prominent position 
among the musical lights of our city. Stanley Knight will be 
the accompanist, and the club probably will be induced to give a 
public recital before the end of the season. It is certain that the 
musical advantages of the society will be great, and that the 
chorus will be made up of the best local talent. Every singer in 
New Haven should welcome and support such a society. 
One of the many musical events of the season was the soirée 
at Harmonic Hall two weeks ago by the Steinert 


} 
w 


added 
There will 
Frederick H 


1oirmaster 


isicale give! 








y, assisted by Mr. Frederick H. Cheeswright. It was 
ladies’ it at the club, and Mr. Morris Steinert arranged a 
special program for the members and their friends. The pro- 


vramn was 
is synonymous with everything that Mr. 
a musical way. A string quartet, consisting of 
Mr. Albert Steinert, violin; Mr. 
Morris Steinert, violoncello, 
shed manner, and the solo violin playing of Mr. 
of the features of the evening; with 


and precision which 
Steinert 
B. Sh 


»teinert, 


offers in 
oninger, violin ; 
viola, and Mr 
srt was one 
ght at the 


election in wh 





of ‘‘The Heart's Springtime.” 


rt gave two viola solos, which helped to round 


ie rendition 





rogram of unusual exceilence. 


uta] 





lhe Gounod Society is more ambitious than usual this year, 

Mme. 
December 18, at the Hyperion. 
will be assisted at the matinée by Mme. Zipporah Monteith, and 


and has secured 


‘* The Messiah, 


Miss Devignes has been selected for the contralto soloist of | 





the day and evening. The society is holding weekly rehearsals 
lirection of Signor Agramonte, and its work this year 
f exceptional 
ony orchestra has recently been organized. The 
club services of Dr. Horatio Parker, the new 
musical director at Yale, as leader and is diligently at work re- 


inder the 





4i merit. 





A new sym] 


has secured the 


hearsing. It is a great step in a musical way for New Haven, 
and should be encouraged by everyone, for it is, I believe, the 
only organization of t 

December 8 the Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a con- 
cert at the Hyperion under the direction of the musical depart- 
ment of Yale University. The chef d’ceuvre of the program will 
be Brahms’ symphony in G, and Wednesday, December 5, Pro- 





fessor Parker will devote his usual lecture to the composer, his 
life and works, spending most of the time upon a critical study 
of the symphony to be played Saturday evening. 

Mrs. A. Heaton Robertson gave the second of her afternoon 
nusicales at her home, on Temple street, last Thursday after- 
noon, Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, of New York city, being the 
soloist 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich last week gave their first song re- 
cital of the season at North Sheffield Hall before a large and 
Their long program of songs and duets 
They are both artists of ability and 

JANE MaRLIN, 


fashionable assemblage. 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 
are favorites here 


<> + = - 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, November 29, 1894. 
AM very glad I accepted an invitation to attend a 
song recital by Mr. Willis E. Bacheller, at the residence of 
W. J. Younger, 1414 California street, the afternoon of No- 
vember 15. It was one of the most récherché entertainments 
imaginable. ‘The house is commodious and has a large music 
room, which, being an extension of the parlors, furnished ample 


Mrs 


ommodation for the 250 guests. 
Mrs. played the accompaniments to Mr. 
Bacheller’s dainty vocal menu. The program, an edition de luxe, 
ontained the full text of the words. Mr. Sigmund Beel played 
lin concerto, and as an encore gave the sextet from 
ia,” unaccompanied, a difficult undertaking for one violin. 
As though this were not enough for our delectation, Mrs. 
Younger's guests were served with ices and confections before 


a 


Carmichael Carr 


i4UCla 


their departure. 
musical centres in San Francisco. I believe the Saturday Morn- 
ing Orchestra, composed entirely of ladies, had much tender 
nursing there in its infancy. Mrs, Younger is one of our fore- 
aving recently returned from Vienna, 
lessons with Leschetitzky. With all due 
respect to her preceptor, I think we derive far more benefit from 
Mrs. Younger's presence in San Francisco than she could possi- 
bly derive from his presence in Vienna, 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Arpod Bauer, 
press manager of the School Orchestra Auditorium, for a gilt 
edged ‘‘ Passe Partout " inscribed with my name—‘ and ladies” 
by mail to-day. Although I have not had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Bauer, I have often visited the Au- 


most amateur pianists, 





where she went to take 


—which reached me 


eavy and classical, but was rendered with that skill | 


piano he played the difficult Grieg | 
ch the musicianly qualities of both artists | 


Nordica as soloist for its oratorio of | 
Mme. Nordica | 
| getic. 








Mrs. Shoninger, a dramatic soprano of ability, | 
songs with taste and feeling, and received an ovation | 
Mr. | 


he kindin New England, outside of Boston. | 





ditorium, when everything from the splendid orchestra down to 
the smallest detail was first-class. 

Mr. Philip Hastings tells me that the series of concerts recent- 
ly given here under his management, by Blind Tom, were well 
attended and very profitable. I did not hear Tom this time, 
though I did on his first visit, twenty years ago. I also heard 
him in Virginia before the war, when he was a boy. This re- 
markable negro is now touring the interior of the State and mak- 
ing money. 

Mr. Hastings has arranged several concerts for Miss Caroline 
Schindler, who recently returned from Paris, and also concerts 
for Miss Gertrude Auld, who is also fresh from Paris. I remem- 
ber the latter as a very sweet singer before she went abroad. 

A benefit for the Mercantile Library, which worthy institution 
seems to be in extremis, is to be given December 5, when the 
program will be made up of every musical composition which Du 
Maurier has mentioned in his remarkable novel ‘‘ Trilby.” Queer 
idea fora program, but it will no doubt draw quite as strongly by 
its queerness as by any other quality. 

I visited the wonderful Sutro Baths last Sunday, It was 
ideal day and thousands of people rode out to the ocean side and 
paid 10 cents to enter the marvelous structure, erected only a 
few rods from ‘Seal Rocks” and the ‘Cliff House.” There 
seems to be seating accommodations for thousands, tier below 
tier, and bathing rooms for as many more. Cassasa's splendid 
band gave a fine program. 

I think no other city in America appreciates music better or is 
more discriminating in its taste than is ours, while our facilities 
for hearing it are almost as freeas air. With Scheel’s Orchestra 


an 


| playing nightly, a symphony program weekly, the Philharmonic 


Society's, Cassasa's and the Park band concerts of outdoor music, 
the Tivoli for opera all the year round, we are surely well 
equipped. 
attractions at the Auditorium. In that case I presume he will 
give the highest class of works, and the Tivoli will be allowed 
the monopoly of extravaganza, which seems to be the preference 
of its patrons. 

After a month of it in ‘‘ Jupiter” it produces ‘‘ Manola” this 
week, and subsequently will give ‘‘ The Mascot " and ‘‘ Mikado” 
while preparing a grand Christmas extravaganza. 





It is rumored that Scheel is going to add opera to his | 


| Orchestra, I suppose. 


I understand that Theodore Vogt's new opera, ‘‘ The Belle of | 


” 


Chee Foo,” will be given at the Tivoli next spring. This is en- 
tirely a local creation. The libretto is by Mr. Thomas Newton 
and has been set to music by a gentleman prominent in musical 
circles here. 

Now that Mr. Scheel is so busy with his Auditorium concerts 
he has been obliged to relinquish the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, to which he was recently elected. I under- 
stand that Mr. Vogt is a prominent candidate for the position 
when a new leader is elected. Vogt is enthusiastic and ener- 

H. M. Bosworrn. 


——_-+ 


DETROIT. 


DETROIT, Mich., November 26, 1894. 
AM in a mood to write something sarcastic about 


Chopin concerto in F minor, with string accompaniment. I was 
greatly pleased with Mr. Lambert's playing. I reveledin the 
soothing harmonies of Chopin's music as coaxed from the instru- 
ment by Mr. Lambert's caressing touch. He did not satiate his 
audience with sweetness. He interpreted only a little of the 
Polish master's tone poetry, and caught the sentiment so truly 
that it found the heart strings of his hearers and set them ting- 
ling in sympathetic response. He did not attempt to flash any 
picturesque personality upon the sensitive plates of memory; 
he was content to reveal the subtle beauties of a great com- 
poser’s music without undue intrusion of the interpreter. 

The audience demanded a solo by Herr Ludwig Bleuer at the 
anniversary concert, although he was not on the program. He 
played Sarasate’s ‘‘ Hungarian Melodies,” wonderfully well. Re- 
peated hearing only makes me more certain that he is truly a 
great artist. But why did Sarasate kick the dish all over when 
he wrote his ‘‘ Hungarian Melodies” by tacking on that pyro- 
technic drivel after the beautiful second movement ? The Phil- 
harmonic Club played the Schumann quartet in F major, op. 41, 
as the last nnmber on the program. 

The new Yunck String Quartet, of which the ex-director of 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club is the first violinist and leader, 
made its first public appearance on the same night of the Phil- 
harmonic anniversary. I did not hear the quartet, but those 
who did speak very highly of it. I know that its members are 
thoroughly capable. 

Ican recallnow the announcements of César Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Heinrich, Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Mr. Ben Davies, Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
Lillian Blauvelt and the Kneisel Quartet for concert appearances 
in Detroit during the season. Ysaye is not yet booked fora 
local appearance, and no manager had the courage to engage 
the Melba Company. We regret that Seidl canceled his Western 
trip. We shall now have nothing better than our own Symphony 
This organization, by the way, is likely 


to command the respect and admiration of us all before the 
season is through. The new director, William Yunck, is rebears- 
ing the male members more thoroughly than they have been 
J. C. Witcox. 


drilled before. 


Se ence 
NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., December 5, 1894. 

RESUME of musical events in Newark during the 

past few weeks includes the first private concert this sea- 

son of the Orpheus Club, in the Universalist Church, Thursday 

evening, November 22. It 

rate concert given by this club since my connection with THE 
MusicaL Courier. 

Whether it was a spirit of rivalry, incited by the formation of 

the new Apollo Club under the direction of Gerrit Smith, or that 


was the most successful and elabo- 


| the Orpheus men are reaching a permanently high standard of 
| musical excellence, I cannot say, but the concerted and individ- 


your effete East just now, but I'll try and choke it down and | 


maintain a discreet silence. I am all riled up, though, over the 


patronizing remarks of certain of your blasé musicians and 


ual work of the club at this concert was a revelation and inspira- 
tion. The quality of tone was rich and warm, a fine regard was 
given to detail, and a noticeable consideration observed for the 


requirements of ensemble work, unusual in a body of singers 


| where everyone is more or less selfishly interested in his own 


critics when referring to the wooliness and crudity of our tastes | 


out here inthe West. Asall this indignation is brought about 
by events of which the pnblic is ignorant, I will refrain from 
discussing it at this time further than to remark that if some of 
these self-satisfied, genius-kissed, hirsute-haloed virtuosi come in 
our midst with the idea that we don’t know the difference be- 
tween a musical performance and a contortionist act, they may 
depart with a somewhat revised opinion. Music may not be ac- 
curately located on a geographical basis, and it is not incom- 
patable with the climate of Michigan. Selah. 

The Corey-Mills piano and violin recital was given at the Hotel 
Cadillac November 12. Mr. N. J. Corey, one of our most schol- 
arly musicians, and Mr. Frederick Mills, a young violinist whose 
tastes direct him toastudy of the most classic and dignified 


| writings of the masters, were the performers. 


They played Saint-Saéns’ sonata, op. 75 (first time in Detroit) ; 
suite for piano, op. 30, by Arthur Foote, and the andante and 
finale from Mendelssohn's violin concerto. The sonata was ex- 
ceedingly well played by Messrs. Corey and Mills. Mr. Corey 
played Foote’s new suite in a clear, musicianly manner, peculiar 
to all his performances, and Mr. Mills’ interpretation of the 
familiar Mendelsschn concerto was broad and imposing. This 
was the first of a series of three recitals which Messrs. Corey and 
Mills have announced for the season. 

The first artist concert of the season by the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale was given November 13 at Y. M. C. A. Hall. Miss Marie 
Louise Bailey, court pianist to the King of Saxony, and Mrs. 
Mary Buckley Sawyer, the Boston contralto, were the per- 
formers. Miss Bailey's dazzling technic and great vigor did not 
compensate for her unpardonable pounding and utter lack of 
delicacy. Mrs. Sawyer was formerly a prominent member of 


vocalism. 
The first part of the program included the ‘‘ Castanet Song,” 


| by Harry Rowe Shelley ; *‘ Alpine Fay,” by Kremsen; ‘ Lark, 


| were “ Legende,” by Bohm, 





cation,” 


Detroit's social and musical circles, and her reception on this | 


occasion was most cordial. 
It is perhaps not surprising that many of Mrs. Sawyer's 


| friends took exceptions, as I understand they did, to my criticism 


The Younger mansion is one ot the most noted | 








of her as published in the ‘“ Tribune.” However, I cannot 
honestly say differently than that she has no right to expect 
serious consideration as an artist until she attains breath control. 
Her voice is unusually rich in timbre, a mezzo-contralto of good 
range, and her singing shows an artistic temperament. Nature 
has been very kind to her. 

Thursday, November 15, the second chamber concert of the 
season by the Detroit Philharmonic Club was given in the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. It was the tenth anniversary of the club, and 
handsome souvenirs were distributed. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, paid his first profes- 
sional visit to Vetroit on this occasion, and we shall all wish for 
him to come often. He played the piano part in the Rubinstein 
trio in B flat major with Messrs. Bleuer and Hoffman, and the 





Finch and Nightingale,” by Weinzierl, and ‘‘ To the Genius of 
Music.” by Mohr. The remaining numbers were ‘‘ A Summer 
Landscape,” by Otto ; ‘‘ Image of the Rose,” by Reichardt, and 
‘* March to the Battle,” by Lund. 

The assisting soloists were Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano 
(who proved herself a veritable ‘‘ Lehman” in point of volume 
and quality of tone); Miss Marguerite Wuertz, violinist; Mr. 
Frank E. Drake, pianist, and Mr. C. Wenham Smith, organist. 
Mr. S. A. Ward conducted with his usual vigor and efficiency. 

Miss Wuertz played excellently and ingratiated herself with 
the audience by her unaffected sincerity of manner. Her solos 
and adagio con moto and alle- 
gretto by Alard. 

Miss Lemon sang the aria from ‘‘ Herodiade,” by Massenet ; 
‘‘ Indian Love Song,” by De Koven, and ‘“ One Spring Morning,”’ 
by Nevin. 

The last of the series of three charming violin recitals by Mr. 
Otto K. Schill was given Monday evening, December 3, in the Es- 
sex Lyceum. The program throughout was performed by ‘‘ home 
talent,” including Mr. Schill, Mr. James Sauvage, Miss Floriane 
M. McCall, pianist, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist. All the 
artists were in excellent form and enthusiasm ran high in the 
eminently musical audience. 

Mr. Schill opened the program with Hugo Reinhold’s op. 24, 
two movements from sonata in G major for piano and violin, and 
the ‘‘ Andante and Allegro.” In these numbers Miss McCall 
assisted Mr. Schill. Later the violinist played the cavatina 
by Raff, and ‘‘ Perpetual Movement,” by Paganini ; also ‘ Invo- 
by Dupont and berceuse in G major, by Tschet- 
schulin, 

Mr. Sauvage sang ‘‘ Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak, 
op. 55, No. 4; ‘‘ There 1s on earth but one true precious pearl,” 
by Korbay, and Tonzo Sauvage’s song, ‘‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep;” 
also selections by Lully, Schumann, Stevens and Gounod. 

Mr. Schill closed the program by playing the ‘‘ Fantasia Appas- 
sionata,” by Vieuxtemps, op. 35. 

The first of the three serial musical lectures, by H. C. Gruhnert, 
was delivered in the Park Conservatory of Music, Saturday even- 
ing, December 1. The lecture was on ‘‘The Symphony.” The 
second lecture, January 5, will be on ‘‘ Church Music.” 

The Arion Singing Society will give its first concert this sea- 
son in the new Auditorium, Thursday evening, December 13. 
The chorus will enlist the service of 130 men and women, who 
have been excellently trained, under the leadership of their 
director, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. Added to the regular 
chorus, the society will be assisted by thirty-five New York mu- 
sicians and special soloists. 

Sousa’s Band performed before an immense audience in the 
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Auditorium Tuesday evening, December 4. Mrs. Francesca 
Guthrie Moyer was the soloist, and sang Venzano’s ‘ Grand 
Valse” and ‘“‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Among the orchestral numbers a new march by Sousa, ‘‘ The 
Directorate,” was heard. The concert was a successful one. 

The first private concert of the fifth season of the Ladies’ 
Choral Club was given in the Essex Lyceum December 6, under 
the direction of Miss Ada B. Douglass, assisted by Mrs. D. E. 
Hervey, accompanist. 

The work of the club at this concert was noticeably of a higher 
order than heretofore. The voices blended excellently, the only 
apparent faults being an indecision of attack and a slight devia- 
tion from intonation. Among the most successful choral num- 
bers were the ‘‘Ave Maria” by Abt, Dudley Buck’s setting of 
‘* Annie Laurie’’ and Chaminade’s ‘‘ Angelus.” 

‘The soloists were Mrs. Mary Palmer Ivy, contralto, and Mr. 
Emil Schenck, ‘cellist. 

Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, director of the Newark College of 
Music, offers a veritable musical feast to lovers of the noblest 
work of the immortal Handel. ‘‘ The Messiah,” by the Schubert 
Vocal Society, will be given in the Grand Opera House Friday 
evening, December 7. Mr. Russell assures the public that at 
this Christmastide concert no important number of the oratorio 
will be omitted. 

The Schubertians are in excellent vocal form, and the soloists 
engaged, including Mrs. Zippora Monteith, Miss Ruth Thomp- 
son, Dr. Carl Dufft and W form a quartet of excellent 
oratorio readers. 

The new Apollo Club will 
evening, December 11, in the Essex Lyceum. 
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be Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers and Victor 
Herbert Ma LINDLEY THOMPSON, 
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SCRANTON. 
SCRAN Pa., November 28, 184. 
HO has not heard of Scranton, the home of the | 


great Welsh choral societies, the heart of the 


and the metropolis of Northeastern Pennsylvania ? 


coal regions 


hun- 


One 
dred and fifty miles from New York and about the same from 
Philadelphia ; a population of over 100,000, and 


2t cars all of 


opulation of 500,000, with electric st 
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t wide asphalt paved streets, business 


This city 


hese points ; great 


and elegant residences sent two choral societies of 


$5,000 prize "at 


the World's 


500 voices each to compete for the 
Fair Welsh Musical Festival 
papers referred with w 
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sending 1,000 such splendid 


Scranton, 





pression has gone abroad that this beautiful and progressive city 
is only a dirty mining town, with caved in streets filled with 
bloodthirsty miners. Ther it is necessary to correct this 








impression before people w his town i 
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contain as many good voices and | 
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Scranton has out fifty churcl 
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every 


denomination and creed 


Park Me 


arter of 





dist Episcopal 
a million 





h, recently erected at a cost ofaqu lollars, 


is admitted to be the fir complete church building 


in the United States. They have a magnificent organ, erected 


by Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, and very ably presided over by 


Mr. George B. Carter, the organist and director of the chur« 

His soprano is Miss Guthrie, of New York, and the alto is Miss 
Dreager, of Jamestown, N. Y.; Mr. Alfred Wooller, from the 
same place, is the tenor, and Mr. Richard Thomas (Llew Her- 


bert), of thiscity, is th 
one of tl 


‘hoir of twer 


e basso rst Presbyterian Church 
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under the direction 





our voices 


chorus 


soloists are Miss Annette Reynolds, of 


Tallie Morgan. The 














York city; Miss Lydia Sailer and Mr. D. C. Richards. The 
organ is presided over by Miss Florence Richmond, or f the 
best accompanists and sight readersin the city. This congre- 
gation will very soon build a new church, which promises to be 
one of the finest ir nation. The Second Presbyterian 
Church, a beautifully designed building on Jefferson avenue, 


has within the last six weeks been remodeled, in order to make 





room for achorus choir, just introduced, and the enlargement of 
the organ. The choiris under the d tion of Mr. George Noyes 
Rockwell, the organist, and his quartet consists of Mrs. B. T. 


Jayne, Miss Jean Slee, Mr. Tom 
The choir of the Penn Avenue Baptist Church is under the direc- 


seynon and Mr. Moses Morgan. 


tionof Mr. J. T. Watkins, who has been the director for many 


years. A changeis being made in the choir and a new organist 


willbe engaged, Miss Richmond having been engaged by the 
First Presbyterian Church. The 
copal Church is well taken care of by Mr. J. Willis Conant, a 
bright and talented young Englishman, who located here 
twoyears ago. TheSt. Peter's Catholic 
chorus choir, under the direction of Mr. Schilling. 
stitute the leading and largest churches e central part of 
the city, but several of the suburban churches have excellent 
choirs, organists and directors. T. J. Davies, Mus. Bac., 
director at the Providence Presbyterian Church. Mr. 

is a teacher of harmony and voice and has composed many ex- 
cellent glees, part choruses. The Green Ridge 
Presbyterian Church, one of the most beautifully designed stone 
buildings in the city, has employed Mr. C. F. Whittemore for 
chorister, and the new Asbury M. E. Church has a faithful 
chorister in W. H. Lanyon. Prof. E. E. Southworth, the well- 
known piano teacher, is the choirmaster and organist at the 
Dunmore Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Will Jones has a good 
choir at the Simpson M. E. Church. It would take too much 
space in this one letter to refer to all the churches, but I will do 


music of the St. Luke's Epis- | 


about | 
Cathedral has a large 
These con- 


in th 


is the 


Davies 


songs and 


so later on. 

There was recently formed here the Scranton Symphony O1- 
chestra, consisting of about sixty of the best instrumentalists of 
this and the neighboring city of Wilkesbarre, under the direction 
of Prof. Theodore Hemberger, who probably stands at the head 
of orchestra conductors, and among the finest of violinists in this 














the centre of a | 


blocks 


| dramatic art at the Scranton School of Music. 








part of the State. The first public concert was given at the 
Academy of Music last Friday evening, and the playing was far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. The following was the 
program : 
Overture, “(Ray Bes ie ees ie docs c cues -++++++»Mendelssohn 
Piano solo, ‘‘ Tannhauser” ............ éseet . Wagner-Liszt 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Cavatina,” ‘‘Carmen”.......... Gowldt dpsded . Bizet 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished).................. ... Schubert 
Moderato. Andante. 
Cornet soli— 
+O Onn da isos dima ders +en-tneiphoewemins ...-Bohm 
oT See Reese doguc chonns > sarnee rdeseg Gounod 
Symphony No. 2, in D.......cceeeceoees in aie dee que +++» Haydn 
Adagio Allegro. Adagio. 
Menuetto. Allegro. 
Soprano soli— 
REMOR S500. IOCOITE ices ccrccccccsonds a oP Godard 
tS ee eee PP ee Tet Grieg 
**O, Were I but a Little Fly”...... ab eee Theo. Hemberger 
Piano soli— 
WENO Socdantsh dvecocessacnctetenhesedes PF Are Ritter 
PER CUINGY MONON 8S oaths kdeodccadcccncnvisceatacna Chopin 
“Valse Cheomatiqne! 5, 6.6 .icdbiveisde sis chipdowaldes Godard 
** Festival,” wanteiisas cadtisveds cana err Teen Theo. Hemberger 
The piano solos were given by Mr. Joseph Pizarello, of the 





National Conservatory of Music, of New York, and were heartily 
applauded by the audience, who would not cease its demands 
for an encore until the gentleman responded. The vocalist was 
Mrs. Theodore Hemberger (née Miss Emma Conrad), who sus- 
tained her partadmirably. The cornetist was Mr. Joseph Sum- 
merhill, an old favorite in this city, who received enthusiastic 
The same combination gave a concert at Wilkesbarre 
The orches- 


applause. 
the next evening, which also was highly successful. 
tra will give several concerts during the season. 

A series of five chamber concerts will be given at the Y. M. 
| C. A. Auditorium, beginning December 13, by J. Willis Conant, 
| piano; Theo. Hemberger, violin; R. J. Bauer, viola, and Mr. 
Rippard, of Wilkesbarre, 'cello. 

Mr. Richard Lindsey, formerly musical director of the Mackay- 
Kenna Opera Company, has located in this city, and is now at 
work eur opera company on the ‘ Chimes of 








training an ama 


Normandy,”’ wl 





December. 

The Scranton Sacred Music Society, 400 voices, is preparing to 
give a series of Sunday sacred concerts at the Academy ot Mu- 
sic, under the direction of Mr. Tallie Morgan. This chorus was 
organized by Mr. Morgan a little over a year ago, and weekly 
rehearsals have been held since. Recently the choir produced 
Butterfield’s ‘‘ Fall of Babylon,” in character, with great success, 
filling the largest opera house in the city three nights. 

The Lecture and Concert Course of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association for this season includes the John Thomas Con- 
cert Company ; 
remple Quartet and Miss Ray. The sale of course 


tickets has exceeded that of all other years. 





The Scranton School of Sight Singing, which has been con- 
| ducted several years by Mr. Tallie Morgan, has lately been 
broadened in its work by the addition of piano, voice, harmony 
and elocution. It is now known as the Scranton School of 
Music, and is located on Lackawanna avenue, the main thor- 
oug! of the city. Last year Mr. Morgan had in his sight 





reading classes over 700 students, 300 of whom were children. 
This season Mr. will in 
Brooklyn, spending only half of his time here. 


Morgan have classes 


; Miss Cordelia Freeman, of 
Mr. James Anwyl, tenor; Mr. Jos. P. Burns, 
both of Wilkesbarre; Miss Julia Allen, of this city, 


of Wilkesbarre, 


gdon, alto 


soprano 





basso, 


violin, 


and Mr. Haydn Evans, pianist and director, has just com- 


| pleted a six weeks’ tour in Wales, which is reported as being 


both a musical and financial success. All of the company have 


returned except Miss Keiser, who has entered the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, where she will 


Th 


ing of Miss Allen, who enjoys a far greater than a local reputa- 


complete her studies. 
English and French papers speak very highly of the play- 





tion as an artistic violinist. She is a pupil of Ovide Musin. 


Dan. Protheroe, one of the most successful chorus 


rot. 
leaders of the city for many years and a composer of excel- 
lent cantatas, anthems, part songs and solos, which have been 
published by some of the leading New York publishers, includ- 
ing Schuberth, William A. Pond & Co. and others, has moved | 
from this city to Milwaukee, where he is meeting with success as | 
a teacher and conductor. | 

Mr. R. J. Bauer, the director of music at the Academy of Music, | 
is the leader of one of the finest brass bands in the State. It was | 


formed nearly twenty years ago, and has been in continuous 
It is composed of about~ thirty excellent 


work ever since. 
players. 
Miss Mary W. Fritz, of Philadelphia, wil 


1 teach elocution and 


Miss Annette Reynolds, of New York, has a large class in 
voice culture. 

The choir of the North Main Avenue Presbyterian Church will 
shortly give ‘‘ The Holy City,” by Gaul, under the direction of 
Prof. T. J. Davies. 

A large number of the Welsh singers from this region will at- 

own Thanksgiving Day. 
—- - 


tend an Eisteddfod at Allent« 


SYRACUSE. 





Syracuse, N. Y., December 3, 1804. 

HE flourishing women’s club, the Morning Musi- 

| 2 held its first recital of the season Wednesday morning in 

its new delightful quarters, the assembly room of the Yates 

Hotel. After an address of welcome by Mrs. Jenney and the 

reading of the new constitution by the secretary, Mrs. Fuller, 
the roll was called and all the members responded but three. 

The enthusiasm in the Morning Musicals is unabated, and its 

fame as an educator is spreading out to other cities, and it may 

be said to other countries. Fifty active members and eighty 








h will be given at the Academy of Music during | 


é : 

has a habit of gurgling, weak and indistinct. 

| Trovatore”” was presented, with Mme. Laville as 
| 

| 


the Mechlems (Harp and Saxipone) and Miss | 


New York and | 


American Concert Company, consisting of Miss Sadie | 
| while the fortes are executed in a manner w 


Spanish SOMQS.........ccceccececces ceves 





associate members comprise the membership limit, and there are 
alarge number of women on the waiting lists hoping to gain 
admittance. 
The following was last Wednesday's program : 
Chores, * Visine 9 aici cevevcaveveucccoucenvsesteuqeac ...Lucher 
Sonata for violin and piano, op. 24, No. 2, in E minor... Sjoegren 
Mrs. Kuenzlen and Miss Decker. 


9 


** Liebesgitick ”.......... owace ses uaeaeewe ee eR Specker 
ORE PENG so veccacavasvrses athe aveetepe ..J. H. Rogers 
Mrs. David McCarthy. 

Nocturne, op. 48, No. 2, in F sharp minor................ Chopin 
Miss Dissel. 

Aria from “ Fidelio”’......... ooveves eouwceste se bivesus Beethoven 
Mrs. Clancy. 

Scene “‘ Der Rheintichter aus Gdtterdimmerung”...... Wagner 
(Arranged for two pianos by Jul. Buths.) 

Mrs. Babcock and Mrs. Fuller. 

Claris, * Lee MICE occas tccvecscdcvestncrconc Howell 


November 5 Director Plagge, the Liederkranz and Drescher’s 
orchestra creditably gave Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Die erste Walpurgis- 
nacht,” with Misses Zankel and Lindemer, and Messrs. Welter, 
Sax and Lindemer as soloists. After the performance, which 
called forth some of the best musical people of the city, our Ger- 
man friends tripped the “light fantastic” until a latehour. The 
occasion was the opening of their new hall. Director Plagge is 
an enthusiastic worker, and it will be remembered that his soci- 
ety won a Steinway piano at the contest in New York last sum- 
mer. 

The Syracuse Symphony Society's first concert for the season 
will be given in Wieting Opera House December 17. Among 
other things of interest the beautitul entreacte music from Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” will be given. 

Every now and then I see in town Mr. Emil Winkler. He 
teaches at Wells College, Aurora, and spends Monday at Crouse 
College of Fine Arts, teaching ‘cello. Syracusans will have a 
chance to judge of his ability a week from to-night at the first 
concert of the Syracuse Trio Club, of which he is a member. 
Henry W. Davis, 





ae 


| 


NEW ORLEANS. 
New Or.Eans, La., Novembe 894. 
ne [t BARBIERI ” was presented at the mattinée the 
18th inst. at the French Opera House, and ‘‘La Favorita” 
Thursday, with Soum, the new baritone. The latter was fairly 
good, although Soum’s voice is much below the standard. He is 
best in his lower and middle registers, but in his higher notes it 
November 20 ‘Tl 
‘* Leonore,” 
and 


r oR 1 


rs, i 


Mme. Dargasson ‘‘ Azucena,” Anasty as ‘‘ Manrico” 


as 
“ Count.” 
It can be really said it was the hit of the week, as 


Soum as the 


all the prin- 


cipals sang their parts well. Mme. Laville was excellent. Mme. 


| Dargasson developed her ability as an actress, and but for a 
| voice which lacks volume her rendition of the part would have 


Anasty was in good voice and sang brill- 
in him, receiving an en- 
h voice, and as “ Leo- 


been sans réproche. 
iantly, with expression as yet unknown 
Mme. 
redeemed herself 





Laville has a beautiful, 1 
for 


core. 


nore” failure ‘‘Carmen,” her 





1er 
‘‘ Leonore” being the best seen here in several years. 

The weak point this season is t 
which naturally the teader is responsible. 
of the score are played as th 


he orchestra and choruses, for 
r 

never were heard of, 

demonstrates 


r 





e pianissimo parts 





ough they 


tn 
thicl 
micu 


what reserve strength can do. This often mars the perform- 
ance, drowning the more beautiful passages. TT 
are weak and often sing “off.” This was noticeable last night 
in the chorus of the anvil scene. 

One of the principal events of the season was the concert last 
Monday night of the Mark Kaiser String Quar program 


was as follows: 


1e choruses, too, 


tet. The 


ehdecncen . Beethoven 


Quartet, op. 18, No. 4 


Mme. Marie Malmquist. 








BE oct icvatdivs Js Vacs s Damon car oncine cl besien maeesseoiss Bach 
GOTOMNER cs 0.092 4055 0800 : Pierne 
Andante and variations. . . Beethoven 
Piano quintet, op. 44....... Schumann 
Piano part 
GOO said cs cag censenayeccicgy date eines .. Haydn 
ONGU Soo os vase cdcvesenebcddcedeccsctenseseveueccecdace De Seve 
Quartet, Op. B4.... ccc ceccccceccccsescccccccsenessccces Schubert 


The performance was excellent, and the quartet comes up to 
the expectations of the most sanguine of its admirers, being an 
organization sufficiently artistic, and able to interpret the works 
of the masters with ability. It would be difficult to select a num- 
ber which was played better than any other on the program, 
although to my mind the Serenade by Pierne, Berceuse by De 
Seve and the variation of the quintet ‘‘In modo d'una marcia” 
were the best, due to their individual and ensemble playing. 

The two former numbers mainly served to give Mr. Kaiser, 
the first violin, an opportunity to display his ability as a virtuoso. 
His technic is faultless, and his bowing and wrist work a delight 
to see. 
intricacies he comes out victorious, playing with feeling, with feu 
sacré, is something uncommon. The Berceuse, requiring an ex- 
treme amount of delicate phrasing, being pianissimo almost in 
its entirety, was delivered with a beautifully expressive touch 
and tenderness. 

The 'cello work of Mr. 
quartet and the quintet, were much appreciated, for his technic, 
bowing and ensemble are perfect, playing with the sweetness 
and delicacy of his own Italian melodies. 

The ‘In modo d'una marcia” variation was perhaps the one 
best adapted to show off the ensemble playing and the pathetic 
feeling and expression of the quartet. It was played superbly. 
Mme. Samuels, to whom was intrusted the difficult piano score, 
acquitted herself of her task in a brilliant manner. She is a 


Every motion is grace itself, and from amidst a mass of 


Grisai, especially in the Schubert 
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disciple of the old masters, and has a lofty conception of the true 
artistic principles of the divine art. Her fingering, touch and 
expression are marvelous, and her wrist power is like that of 
steel. Her performance last night proves her conclusively 
one of the leading musicians of the South. 

The ensemble work was harmonious. Schumann's weird, mel- 
ancholy notes, resembling the gasp of the dying, the wild, des- 
pairing shriek of the mad and the piteous appeal of the suffer- 
ing, seemed to take form and issue from the instruments, to 
enthrall and captivate the audience, which for many moments 
after the last chord had been struck remained spellbound, as if 
in a dream 

The concert plainly demonstrated that there is material here 
for a good string quartet and that the classics are still appre- 
Mrs. Marie Malmquist sang some pretty Spanish songs, 
well delivered. Her voice is a pleasant soprano, 


ciated 
which 
with evidences of careful study. 

The quartet is composed of Mr. Mark Kaiser, a graduate of the 
Paris Conservatory, first violin; Mr. Whermann, Jr., second vio- 
lin; Mr. Grisai, a graduate of the Conservatory of Parma, 'cello, 
and Mr. Emile Malmquist, a graduate from the Conservatory of 
Stockholm, viola. 

At the French Opéra ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Le Prophéte ” and ‘‘ Faust” 
have been presented by the grand opera company, and several 
comic operas by the comic opera troupe. Mme. Delorme made 
a most interesting ‘‘ Mignon,” and to a fairly good voice adds 
‘Le Prophéte” was 


were 


physical charms which lend enchantment. 
presented with fair success, Mme. Laville singing well. Mme. 
Dargisson, the contralto, gave a rendition of ‘‘ Fides.” She is 
undoubtedly the best of the company. She possesses a sweet, 
flexible contralto voice and is an excellent actress. As the self- 
sacrificing mother she was superb. ‘‘ Faust” was presented last 
night with fair success. Mr. Bailly is an artist, although his 
voice is not at all suited to the réle, which is beyond his power, but 
his artistic feeling and delivery prompt one to overlook his short- 
comings. The ballet was much missed, the opera seeming 
strange without it. 

Mr. Anasty, the forte tenor, who received an ovation at the 
hands of the public in ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” will appear in ‘‘ Il Trova- 
tore” and ‘‘Le Prophéte” this week. Iam informed that a 
professional matinée will be given to introduce ‘‘ Werther” to 
the musicians of the city, in order that they may take up the 
opera. J. NELson PoLHamus. 

New ORLEANS, December 5, 1894. 

The popular topic at present is the coming concert of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Association. It is the initial concert 
of the association, and as the members have been practicing 
under the able leadership of Professor Lepps, it is expected that 
good numbers will be sung. 

The proposed advent of Miss Yaw, the phenomenal singer, 
who probably be heard here during Christmas week, is 
another event much looked for by our music lovers. 

The French Opera Company continues to give grand opera to 
the best of its ability. ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Werther” and ‘‘ Trovatore” 
have been presented with the same cast as before, and received 


will 


much applause. 

The performance last Monday night was undoubtedly one of 
the best. Bailly sang superbly, and the orchestra, enlarged toa 
respectable size, helped the singer to triumph over the difficyl- 
ties of the score. ‘‘La Belle Helene,” which was popular in 
Paris and St. Petersburg years ago, was revived last Sunday 
night, but it did not prove a success. 

Thursday night Halevy’s ‘‘ Les Mosquetaires de la Reine” will 
be revived, and Sunday night ‘Les Noces de Jeannette” and 
‘Le Petit Faust” will be presented by the comic opera troupe. 


The coming recital of the New Orleans College of Music prom- | 
ises to be a great success, as several young Creole amateurs, 
said to be excellent musicians, will be heard for the first time. 

J. NELson PoLHamus. 


—-_- 


LOUISVILLE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., November 29, 1894. 

| Taped week Miss Carrie Kriegshaber gave an artis- 
tic musicale in the Smith & Nixon concert room. Miss 
Kriegshaber, one of the most cultured and musicianly young 
ladies of Louisville, has studied in New York and Boston, Mr, 
McDowell was one of her latest teachers. Her technic is excel- 
lent and her accompaniments are charming, sympathetic and 
Miss Beatrix Peixotto, mezzo soprano, and Mr. 
The program 


musicianly 
Karl Schmidt, violoncellist, were the assistants. 
was 
Sonate for piano and violoncello, op. 5, No. 2......... Beethoven 
Adagio sostenuto ed expressivo. 
Allegro molto piu tosto presto. 
Arietta, ‘‘ Quella fiamma che m’accende”.... Benedetto Marcello 
Violoncello solo, ‘‘ Fantaisie Hongroise,” op. 7 Grutzmacher 
Ns ck dnc eae nese ess vkiedantcccuveseheedsvibeesenta Schumann 
** Der Nussbaum.” 
** Dichterliebe,” Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
** An den Sonnenschein.” 
Sonate for piano and violoncello, op. 45, No.1 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Allegro vivace. 

Miss Beatrix Madura Peixotto lately came to the city as a 
voval teacher, announced as diplomée by Marchesi, to teach her 
method in America. 
Everest, Marchesi's first diplomee for this country. 

Mr. Schmidt's violoncello solo was exquisitely played. 
ceived an enthusiastic encore, and then gave Popper’s ‘ Papil- 
lon,” a butterfly that is sure to inspire the audience with good 


nature. 


A new departure, a boys’ choir, has caused a ripple of delight- | 
The | 


ed surprise to cathedral service musically inclined people. 
excellency of the singing of this boy choir at the cathedral (for- 
merly Christ's Church) is due to the musicianly skill and knowl- 
edge of vocal art of the very accomplished young organist and 





| 
| 


Mendelssohn | 





He re- | 


teacher, Mr. Horace Brown, who has lately made Louisville his 
home. The forty-five voices under his care for the last two 
months already show able training in the triune attributes of tone, 
force, pitch and quality. Their climaxes are thoroughly artistic 
and the tone quality carefully preserved. Mr. Brown’s organ 
accompaniments are strongly Wagnerian, in that his effects are 
produced by orchestral harmonies rather than in harmonies of 
vocal quality ; he evidently understands the moral or harmonic 
principle of musical science which blends time and melody into 
chords to touch our emotions. 

Mr. J. S. Semple between 1865 and 1867 had the patience and 
perseverence to form, teach and maintain a boy choir for an- 
tiphonal service at St. Paul’s, but musical feeling was probably 
not up to the grandeur of such service, and the choir was not en- 
couraged and was allowed to disperse. 

At the next concert of the Musical Club Miss Marie Louise 
Bailey will be heard. Ocravia HENSEL. 

+o 
DENVER. 
DENVER, November 25, 1894. 

E have had a plentiful supply of music in our city 
during the last four weeks, but little of a kind to interest 
earnest musicians. Weekly Sunday evening concerts are given 
by Dion di Romandy and his orchestra, assisted by Edwin W. 
Hoff. The public would hardly agree with anyone who made 
the assertion that the programs as well as the playing could not 
be vastly improved upon. The critic of a daily paper aptly re- 
marked that the programs seemed to be made up according to 
the price of the tickets (25 cents). The house is always packed, 
but it might be just as well filled if the orchestra were better 
prepared for work and played a few novelties. Mrs. Romandy is 
an excellent violinist, and will no doubt improve things after a 
while. Mr. Hoff also istoo good an artist to waste his talent on 
‘* Sweet Marie,” even if someone who knows no better does re- 
quest him to sing it. He is very popular in Denver, and when 
he sings something from ‘“‘ Robin Hood” the audience is wild 

with delight. 

Dr. J. H. Gower is giving a series of semi-monthly concerts, 
fifteen for $2. The music is of the best, and he is usually as- 
sisted by good local artists. It seems a pity that such music 
can be heard for 15 cents, and perhaps these same artists will 
feel the bad effects when they want the public to pay 50 cents at 
their own concerts. Mr. Sobrino, pianist, has assisted at two 
concerts, and Mr. Paul Stoeving, violinist, took part in the 
last. 

October 24 a vocal pupils’ concert was given by Mr. Adams 
Owen, one of our best baritones and soloists at the cathedral. 
When he does not force his voice Mr. Owen is a delightful 
singer, especially for oratorio work. Mr. Wilford Russel, bari- 
tone, has also given two concerts. 

November 15 a concert was given by Mrs. W. J. Whiteman, 
contralto, and Miss Dolce Crossmayer, pianist. Mrs. Whiteman, 
who is a pupil of Hattie Louise Sims, continues to make aston- 
ishing progress. Two years ago she was little more than an am- 
ateur, while to-day she sings with the finish of an artist. We 
have no better contralto in Denver. Miss Grossmayer is a for- 
mer pupil of Carlos Sobrino and avery clever pianist. She re- 
ceived a medal at the World’s Fair, and has won much praise at 
home for her careful work. 

Mrs. Sobrino has returned to Denver after several months in 
Germany, during which time she not only received instruction 
from Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, but also made a number of success- 
fulappearances. She was the soloist at the last Mannergesang- 
verein in Diisseldorf, and after ‘‘ Agatha's” aria from ‘“ Frei- 
schiitz” was recalled six times, the chorus and orchestra joining 
with the audience in expressing their delight. Mrs. Sobrino 
made her reappearance here on the 24th, when Rossini’s ‘‘ Sta- 
bat Mater” was given by the Choral Society under Henry 
Houseley’s direction. The general ensemble of the performance 
was far better than last year, and the quality of tone has been 
much improved by a general weeding out. The other soloists 
were Mrs. J. A. Robinson, contralto; Harry Martin, tenor, and 
Adams Owen, basso. We always knew Harry Martin had a high 
voice, but his singing of the ‘‘ Cujus animam” was a revelation, 
taking one back to the old days when Campanini gave us so much 
pleasure. His voice strongly reminds one of the Italian artist. 
The other soloists also did fine work. 

Paul Stoeving announces a violin recital to take place in De- 
cember, and Frederick Howard has deferred his concerts till that 
month. 

Mr. Everett H. Steele, pianist, gives a recital November 27, 
when he will play from the works of Bach, Schumann, Liszt 
and Sgambati, with whom he has been studying a few months, 

Benjamin Jarecki’s death has already been noted in THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. The young man had but just begun his career, 
and the news of his death was a great shock to his friends here. 

This fall Denver has developed a musical neighborhood. 
Within five minutes’ walk of each-other dwell Mr. Sobrino, Hattie 
Louise Sims, Paul Stoeving, Mr. Heiland, of Romandy’s orches- 
tra, and others, including your humble servant, 

CorpeE.ia D, SMISSAERT. 


Cincinnati Orchestra. — Herman Schmidt, concert- 
meister of the Seidl Orchestra, will lead the violins of the 
new Cincinnati orchestra. Mr. Van der Stucken, who will 


Miss Peixotto was a student in the Everest | conduct the first three concerts, is expected in Cincinnati 
Vocal School in Philadelphia a few years ago under Miss Eleanor | about January 7. 


A Dramatic Cantata.—‘‘ Jephtha,” a dramatic cantata, 
was given for a second time recently, quite successfully, by 
the young folks of the Walnut Hills Congregational Church, 


| Cincinnati, and other congregations, to a large audience. 


So much time and pains had been given to its preparation, 
and the audience at the first hearing was so well pleased, 
that a repetition was deemed advisable. The scenes were 
made realistic by the costuming, which lent an additional 
zest to the performance. 








The Model “ Elsa.” 
HERE was but a suggestion, a suppressed 
intimation of the music from Thomas’ ‘‘ Mignon,” only 
a clouded hint, for the reason that the home rehearsal of the 
polonaise was subdued in tone—sung in such a careful, 
low voice that the melody went but a little beyond the pre- 
cincts, as Nordica ran through the réle of ‘* Filina.” 

However, as she concluded her task, she welcomed the 
representative from THE Musicat Courier. 

‘* Of course you know that opera engagements have the 
first demand upon my time,” she began. ‘‘ It is therefore 
not incumbent upon me to ask your pardon for keeping you 
waiting. Work? Yes, all the time. I sing the part of 
‘Filina' to-night, as you know. Invitations social ? 
Scores of them! But I am too busy to respond personally. 
Offers to sing in festivals, oratorios, concerts, after my 
opera season closes? No end of them! The flocking 
about me of old friends and the meeting of new ones since 
my return to America? Their names are legion ! 

‘* But I must sacrifice many pleasures for my work. I love 
my work. Let us make immediate reference to a charac- 
ter which I played a few nights ago. Every artist has a 
conception. Each conception is the mother of a desire. 
Each desire is the index of a result. The character of 
‘Elsa’ in ‘ Lohengrin’ affords me certain opportunities. 
Is it too much to say that at this period I havea firmer 
grasp upon the réle of ‘ Elsa’ than I ever experienced be- 
fore? It cannot be denied that my appearance 1n the char- 
acter was kindly criticised in Germany, and I am sure that 
time will wofk out the convincing proof that my success in 
this part has been duplicated in America.” 

‘** An engraved record cannot be denied. 
evitable flaunt its own flag. Now as tothe future. 
are your intentions and prospects?” 

‘* Well, my career at present is bounded by my obliga- 
tions to Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel andGrau. That holds 
me until the end of March, 1895. The season includes, be- 
sides, New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Beyond that 
season I have laid no decided lines. I am not at liberty to 
do so. Incidentally, I will say that I have received offers 
from Sir Augystus Harris, of London, and M. Gaillard, of 
Paris. Yesterday (Sunday) I had two cable dispatches, 
one from St. Petersburg, and the other from Moscow, 
offering engagements for February, March and April, for 
the spring season of grand opera. 

‘* Of course those propositions would include ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ ‘Aida’ and ‘L’Africaine.’ But I could not con- 
sider the offers. I have been invited by Cosima Wagner 
to sing in Bayreuth in 1896. But my future is too un- 
certain to entertain the invitations. From Vienna I have 
also had offers, and was pressed to accept an engagement, 
particularly in view of the fact that I could not respond to 
a former demand for my services.” 

‘* I will now ask you to state your impressions gained 
during this appearance in New York.” 

‘* Well, I will answer that I find the present opera season 
more brilliant than ever. The choruses are wonderfully 
improved. Reverting to the performance of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
I will say that, in total, the production was wonderfully 
improved. It was marvelous. It could not have been bet- 
ter. I will add that in the mise en scéne Mr. William 
Parry made some improvements that brought out grand 
effects. Besides, Mancinelli, who led, entered perfectly 
into the Wagnerian spirit by his tempi and by virtue of his 
treatment of the opera—surmounted difficulties that are 
usually consigned to and considered difficult by much 
larger orchestras.” 

‘* Referring to the future productions. 
of them?” 

‘* Only in one instance—Verdi’s ‘ Otello.’ 1 am study- 
ing the rdle of *Desdemona,’ in which I expect to 
appear with Tamagno and Maurel. I like the rdéle. I 
shall study to please. The result? Ma foi! time will 
tell. I am in the hands of my friends. Their generosity 
in the past would seem to be indication enough of my 
future reception.” 

And the critics? THe Musicat Courter representative 
endeavored to ascertain if Mme. Nordica regarded all 
critics as belonging in the category of men who had failed 
as authors or composers, but she resumed her practice of 
the role of ‘‘ Filina,” drawing the blind of silence over the 
interview. 


So let the in- 
What 


Will you speak 





= 





New York Philharmonic Society.—The Philharmonic 
Society’s second public rehearsal and second concert of the 
season are to occur on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of this week at Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and Mr. E. A. MacDowell, pianist, 
are to be the soloists. In memory of Rubinstein, who was 
elected an honorary member of the society in 1873, his 
overture to ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” will be the first num- 
ber of the concert. Other numbers will be the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93, and Wagner’s ‘ Fu- 
neral Music,” composed after melodies from ‘‘ Euryanthe” 
for the interment of Weber, which will be given for the 
first time in America. MacDowell will play his own piano 
concerto, No. 2, D minor, and Blauvelt is to sing 
‘*Ophelia’s ” scene from ‘* Ham'et.” 
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Lerpsic, November 12, 1894. 
ORDICA’S popularity, the result of her two 
engagements at the Opera, caused the Gewandhaus 
to be filled twice for the fourth concert, a rehearsal and an 


evening performance. Nordica has had a very great in- 
fluence upon Leipsic. A powerful clique hitherto has made 
it almost impossible for an outside artist, especially 
coloratur, to receive fair treatment. In fact, few feminine 
stars are ever engaged for ‘‘ Gastspiele,” and the few ex- 
ceptions are almost invariably dramatic singers. 

All artifice was brought into play long before Nordica 
sang here to prejudice to the public against her. But, 
fortunately, for once trickery was of no avail, and Nordica 
sang and played right into the hearts of the people. Of 
course those papers whose policy it is to antagonize 
Nordica printed hateful criticisms, the '‘ Tageblatt,” the 
largest paper*of Leipsic, whose critic is a vicar in a public 
school and not a musician, even daring to compare her to 
chansonette singers, and printing that wonderful com- 
parison in italics. There is, to the credit of Leipsic, be it 
said, an indescribable indignation at this act. At any rate, 
this faction carried it too far this time, and the wrong to 
Nordica has excited a feeling of revolt and resentment 
against the clique, newspaper and otherwise, which 
promises to be far reaching in its results. 

Nordica's triumphs were repeated, aye, surpassed at the 
Gewandhaus concerts. The insolence of two or three 
hisses came very near causing scenes that in the Gewand- 
haus would have been unprecedented. And Nordica fairly 
outdid herself. She has brought the Leipsicers to recog- 
nize that they themselves are the losers by their Philistine 
overestimation of local lights, and that further lethargy in 
regard tofactions and cliques will in time lower the standard 
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of art here to that of the smallest provincial cities. This 
was the program : 
*Aus der neuen Welt,” Symphony No. 5, E, op. 9% (first 
CERO) oc vv sccccn ee ebb) edhe obbdo0T 0S) OTe ces dbdeed deeces Anton Dvorak | 
Adagio. 
Allegro molto. Largo. 
Scherzo. Molto vivace. 


Allegro con fuoco. 
Recitative and cavatina, from “Queen of Sheba"’........Ch. Gounod 
Sung by Mme. Lillian Nordica, of New York. 


Fest Overture R. Volkman 





Aria of “ Elizabeth,"’ from * Tannhduser " R. Wagner 
Mme. Nordica. 
Four songs with piano accompaniment : 
© ee BIR COIN obs 0ct vc vile oon vcs dnsiesesrecsuctoon Leo Delibes 
PE TN ose edctedinc sends svapsonaee casesscn chuegioous R. Tranz 






.C. Chaminade 





Berceuse 
“ When Love Is Kind,” old song 
Mime. Nordica. 


bseVwecd ccbabee H. Berlioz 
A. Thomas 


“ Sylphentanz,”’ from “ Faust's Héllenfahrt 
Recitative and Polonaise, from “* Mignon” 
Mme. Nordica. 


Dr. Dvordk's symphony was not played under the most 
favorable conditions. The desire to hear Nordica seemed 
so irrepressible, and expectation was at such a fever heat, 
that the interest of the audience at the evening performance 
was apparently not centred upon the orchestral novelty, 
as it would otherwise have been. At the public rehearsal 
each movement received very hearty applause. At the con- 
cert the scherzo pleased most, the largo also being received 
with marks of approval. All in all, it may be said that the 
symphony made a good impression. 

Dr. Dvordk’s melodies, negro, Indian or otherwise, 
seemed to please, particularly in reference to the first 
movement. While probably no one would gainsay that 
such melodies are very adaptable to compositions of smaller 
form, it might be debatable ground whether they are suit- 
able for symphonic treatment. Liszt certainly utilized 
Hungarian music as perhaps no other composer did, but he 
knew better than to take Hungarian themes for his sym- 
phonic poems or his symphonies. 

The characteristic and skillful orchestration and the mas- 
terly development of the original material with which the 
Dvordk symphony abounds was, it is safe to say, generally 
appreciated. The first few measures of the scherzo were 
startling in their similarity to the beginning of the same 
movement in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Is not Beet- 
hoven’s great motive too individual to be used, even for 
two or three bars, by another ? 

The Gewandhaus direction is greatly to be commended 
for the departure from extreme conservatism in submitting 
this symphony to the public. It is quite unusual in Leipsic 
to hear a symphony within a year of its publication. The 
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grand effect. 
not received enthusiastically. in fact the very subdued 
applause was surprising. 
able first effort by an amateur, it merits no place on a con- 
cert program. 
in Leipsic, from concert halls to refined concerts ; even the 
Liszt Verein announces it for their next concert. 


well received, and justly so. 
and may be strongly recommended to male choruses in 
America. 

well sung. 


successful. Both in conducting the symphony and as ac- 
companist Reinecke quite surpassed himself. 

In conformance with their custom the Academic Verein 
at their first concert exhumed some valuable works by the 
great pioneers in music. While the Gewandhaus direction 
confines itself to safe navigation in well-known waters be- 
tween the great ports, and the Liszt Verein boldly explores 
strange and unknown shores, the Academic society shapes 
its course in directions not usually taken by the others, 
thus seldom coming within hailing distance of them. The 
orchestra numbers at this concert had been carefully pre- 
pared and were played in a finished manner throughout, by 
the orchestra of the 134th Regiment, Prof. Dr. Kretzsch- 
mar conductor. Each of the pieces received liberal ap- 
plause. 


from America, was enthusiastically received. 
he is much thought of, especially asa quartet player. 


acteristics were the dominent features of his playing of the 
concerto as well as the encore, Bach’s chaconne. Without 
in the least wishing to undervalue his importance and rank 
as a violinist, my own choice would have been that if 
America had to lose a violinist it should be Brodsky rather 
than Kneisel, Listemann or any one of several others. 
Mozart could not write badly, even for two pianos. His 
composition for two pianos sounded less like two rianos 
than any I have heard played, and that is the highest 
compliment I can pay it. It was creditably played, espe- 
cially the part by Mr. Zwintscher. He showed excellent 
musicianship, and technically it was well suited to him. 
His partner, Miss Elizabeth Schmidt, displayed an insuf- 
ferable amount of effusiveness, which was meant for feel- 
ing. She put an amount of feeling into the concerto that 
would have sufficed for half a dozen. Technically her part 
was acceptable. The concert as a whole was a decided 
success, This was the program: 
Concerto grosso (No. 2, F major), for two solo violins, solo 
‘cello and string Orchestra. .......ccsecsecseevcreeecseces G. F. Handel 
Andante larghetto. Allegro. Largo. Allegronon tanto, 
Concertino: Messrs. Hamann, Dvell and Piltz. 

Concerto (A minor), for violin and orchestra 
Allegro. Andante. Allegro assai. 
The solo violin by Professor Brodsky. 
Suite from ‘ Platée”’ 
Ouverture. 


PPPTTTTTTTITTTI TTT TTT Ph. Rameau 
Loure, Menuett dans le gout de viéle. 
Chaconne. 

Three movements from “ Don Juan”’ ballet by y. v. Gluck 
Ouverture, Andante grazioso. Brillante, Allegretto riso- 
luto, Allegretto. Allegro, Grazioso, Larghetto, 

Allegro. 
Concerto (E major), for two pianos and orchestra 
Allegro. Andante. Rondo. 
Piano, Miss E. Schmidt, Mr. R. Zwintscher. 
Sinfonie (B major, No. 12, Breitkopf & Hartel)............... J. Haydn 
Grave, Allegro. Adagio. Menuett. Presto. 

The Lehrer Gesang Verein does Leipsic great credit. 
Hans Sitt as a drillmaster can hardly be surpassed, and he 
is not only an excellent drillmaster, but also a very capable 
conductor. Mr. Sitt is above all things thoroughly con- 
scientious, and the concerts of the several societies under 
his guidance are always among the very best. To him it 
is also largely due that the pupils’ orchestra at the Conser- 
vatory is of a very good grade, and often plays very exact- 
ing compositions quite creditably. Under Mr. Sitt’s excel- 
lent direction the first eoncert of the Lehrer Gesang Verein 
was again an artistic achievement of the highest order. 
This program was heard : 





Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus, for male chorus, op. 28 
(fae the firat timne)..ccccecrcccccccciccnecsovcccces cediiseess R. Volkmann 
Concerto, for violin (A minor) H. Vieuxtemps 





Lieder 
* Die Waldblume"’ 


“An die Leyer”’. 
“*Unbefangenheit 


..Bernh. Vogel 
ceemeine F. Schubert 
C. M. v. Weber 





Mrs. Metzler-Loewy. 


Two male choruses 
“Song to Aegir”’ 
** Johnnisnacht am Rhein”’,......... 
Lieder— 
‘*Wenn auf den Gassen"’.... 
“ Dein ”’ 
“ Hingegeben"’ 


rawhedhaauleorcecdans H. M. Emperor William II. 
.seeeeeeM. Meyer-Olbersleben 


Mrs. Metzler-Loewy. 
Solo pieces for violin— 


Ree ce b ceccvccsccccncecccscccctedas WHORIOWERY 


very impressive. It was sung magnificently and made a 
The composition by Emperor William was 


Well, while it is a very credit- 
Still Aegir is being thoroughly introduced 
The new chorus, unaccompanied, by Hans Sitt, was very 
It is an excellent composition 


It will undoubtedly prove very taking whenever 
Musically it was greatly superior to the other 


Brodsky, playing here for the first time since his return 
In Leipsic 
Clas- 
sical repose and a conscientious appreciation of Bach's char- 


Mrs. Metzler-Loewy distinguished herself particularly 
by her excellent Vortrag. Her selections were good and 
well sung. The composition by Bernh. Vogel is very 
superior, and the Sitt songs exceedingly pleasing. 

Mr. Prill, the concert master of the Gewandhaus orchestra, 
quite outdid himself. His tone volume he has developed 
very much within the last year, and withal he is entitled to 
rank among the first as a violinist. Mr. Prill is a credit to 
Leipsie. 

Many of the deplorable conditions in music have been 
exposed and combatted in the columns of THe MusicaL 
Courter, but one of the greatest impositions upon the 
American musical public has received so far little or no 
attention. 

I am decidedly in favor of free trade in music, and do 
not approve of the blind patriotism of some Americans 
whose favoritism to American taught artists or the pro- 
ductions of American born composers is harmful to the 
development of music rather than otherwise. 

But it ought not to be that it is almost essential for 

an artist to have European credentials in the form of 
press notices before he or she may hope for a hearing in 
the States, or that it is necessary first to have been a suc- 
cessin England. There have of course been exceptions 
where American artists have become generally appre- 
ciated solely on the strength of their merit. But they are 
the exceptions, and the numerous circulars and news- 
paper quotations of European criticism that are circu- 
lated testify most strongly that the general public in 
America is toa very large extent still laboring under the 
delusion that favorable European criticisms are always sig- 
nificant of artistic worth and consequently essential. If 
they knew the feeling of many artists here upon the insin- 
cerity and unreliability of very much criticism, and if they 
could realize how many artists (excellent artists, too) attrib- 
ute their unfavorable criticisms to the fact that from prin- 
ciple they never court or pay for favorable criticism, or be- 
cause some powerful clique antagonizes them, the worth of 
European criticism would be materially diminished. 
Despite the fact that criticism in Leipsic is ata stage 
where the incompetency and insincerity of many of the 
critics of the leading papers are town talk and the subject of 
long articles in the few papers that have remained invulner- 
able and maintained a high standard, what artist would 
undervalue the desirability from a commercial viewpoint 
of favorable Leipsic criticism ? 

The “ Zeitspiegel” in the issue of November 1 heads its 
leading editorial as follows: ‘‘ It is known that in no other 
of the large cities in Germany are criticism upon theatre 
music and art, as well as the general journalistic condi- 
tions, as deplorable as in Leipsic. Leipsic journalism does 
not embrace one single authority, all being but breadwin- 
ners of an inferior class, and their pens are as dull and ad- 
dicted to meaningless phraseology as their heads are 
empty and devoid, with few exceptions, of elementary 
knowledge, and their minds unscrupulousness.” 

In view of such conditions is it not time for Americans 
to say, ‘‘ Put away your European criticism, we can judge 
for ourselves ; let us hear what you can do.” 

Harry Brett, according to the ‘‘ Leipziger Tageblatt,” 
has undertaken the task of translating into German the 
entire Leipsic correspondence as it has appeared in 
Tue Musica Courter for the past two years, the same to 
be published in pamphlet form. Whether Mr. Brett is 
moved by the laudable desire to improve his English or his 
knowledge by a careful study of writers upon the subjects 
he sometimes endeavors to discuss, or whether this publica- 
tion is for the purpose of submitting to the Leipsic public 
criticism not influenced by the great clique, has not been 
divulged. Avucust GUssBACHER. 











A Pittsburg Concert.—The concert by the faculty of 
the Pittsburg Female College and Conservatory of Music 
at Oakland M. E. Church, under the direction of Ad. M: 
Foerster, December 11, was heard by a large audience. 
The program contained works by Gade, von Weber, 
Chopin, Wagner, &c. Messrs. Ruhe, Rothleder, Foerster, 
Carl Retter and Elizabeth Matthews were the soloists. 


A St. Louis Choir.—At the Entertainment Hall Exposi- 
tion Building, St. Louis, the Bethania Choir, assisted by a 
chorus of 100 voices, under Conductor Saeger, recently gave 


* Volimondzauber "aeees teceeee tes seeneeeeeeeees a & Rheinberger the cantata, ‘‘ Faith Triumphant, or the Healing of Naa- 

“Es ist ein Traumlicht tiber Dir ”..........c.scccccescccccns H. Sitt * ewtth the follow: salointe: Austad ‘alk 

** Jagdlied " (with accompaniment of four horns)...... E. Kremser man, with the following soloists: 4 bay aide Kalkman, 
: Ruth Thayer, E. L. Newman, Percy Weston and W. M. 

The Volkmann Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus proved | po teous 


Miss Fay’s Piano Recital.—Miss Amy Fay last week 
gave a piano conversation in the parlors of St. Mary's 
School, at Garden City, L. I. Among the selections 
played by Miss Fay were Beethoven's grand sonata in C 
major, op. 53 ; Chopin’s allegro vivace, op. 51 ; a nocturne 
by Paderewski, a gnomenreigen by Liszt and a fantaisie, 
op. 17, by Schumann. 

Harlem Philharmonics.— The Harlem Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts will be given in the new hall in Ham- 
merstein’s Opera House under the direction of Henry 
Thomas Fleck. Hollman, the ‘cellist; Plangon, and Mme. 
Blauvelt are to be the soloists. The first public rehearsal 
and concert will be on December 19 and 20, when Roch’s 











fourth Gewandhaus concert was very interesting and very 





choruses, excepting the Volkmann composition. 





‘* Nord See Symphonie” will be performed. 
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Harrison M. Wild.—Harrison M. Wild, the Chicago 
organist, recently gave an organ recital at Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis. 

Marie Decca Concerts.—Marie Decca’s Concert Com- 


cember 18, when Conrad Behrens, Clara C. Henley, and 


Eugene Weiner will be the soloists. 

Mr. Carl in Richmond.—Mr. Carl gave two recitals 
last week in the Church of the Holy Trinity, in Richmond, 
Va., and created a furore by his remarkable performances. 


| At the close of the first recital he was approached by a 


pany recently gave an entertainment at Tomlinson Hall, | 


Indianapolis. The company is composed of Marie Decca, 
soprano; Clara Murray, harp; Charles D’Almaine, violin- 
ist, and Grant Weber, pianist. 

St. Louis Music Hall.—The stockholders of the St. 
Louis Exposition and Music Hall Association held an elec- 
tion last week and re-elected the four retiring directors, L. 
D. Kingsland, Richard M. Scruggs, D. M. Houser and L. 
Methudy. ‘They will serve another term of three years. 
Their associates on the board are: T. B. Boyd, president ; 
E. O. Stanard, Charles H. Turner, Sam M. Kennard, 
Clarke H. Sampson, B. Nugent, Ellis Wainwright, H. C. 
Townsend and Charles Nagel. Mr. Gaiennie is the general 
manager, and Mr. Davies the assistant secretary. 

Piano and Violin Recital.—N. J. Corey, pianist, and 
Frederick Mills, violinist. were to give their third recital at 
Detroit, December 11, with this program : 


Paderewski 


Hotel Cadillac, 


Alle antasia...... occcccecvccees 
From piano and violin sonata, op. 13 

Folk song w VOTIALIONS. ...ccccccccccccccccceccccsccecessccoceeees Raff 
From piano and violin sonata, op. 78.) 

Carnival, op. 9 

V yncerto in (ys minor 





J. Henry McKinley.—J. Henry McKinley, well known 
as a conscientious singer, has had much success at a recent 
His oratorio work is highly esteemed, 
and in *‘ Messiah,” Bruch's ‘‘ Arminius,” and Saint-Saéns’ 
‘‘Samson and Delilah.” he has few rivals. His en- 
gagements this month to sing in ‘‘ The Messiah ” will take 
him to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Mariette, 


concert in Oberlin. 


Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. 


A Vocal Recita].—W. H. Lawton and Henrietta Beebe 


gave a vocal recital at Carnegie Hall last Thursday after- | 


noon, with Miss Harriet Amerman at the piano. The 
musical part of the program consisted of the singing by 
Mrs. Beebe-Lawton of several songs by Helen F. Hood and 
an English song by Garrett. She also sang with her hus- 
band a duet by Lucantoni. 

Is Suicide a Sin?—A musician by the name of W. M. 
Gardner, of Green Island, near Troy, wrote a poem, ‘‘Is 
Suicide a Sin?” took a dose of morphine, then put on the 
golden slippers and climbed the golden stairs for an answer. 


Twenty-five Dollars’ Fine.—A theatrical company giving 
a show at Charleston, Ill., sent its brass band out to parade 
the streets. As the music disturbed proceedings in the 
court house the band was arrested and fined $25 for con- 
tempt of court 

A. A. Farland.—A. A. Farland, the banjo virtuoso, after 
completing a concert tour of 12,000 miles has decided to 
locate in New York, and will occupy rooms at 270 West 
Forty-third street 

Peabody Institute Concerts.—The soloists for the 
Christmas performance ef ‘‘ The Messiah” at the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, December 27 and 29, will be Miss 
Hettie Bradley, soprano; Mrs. Alec Irving, contralto; 
Charles Stuart Phillips, tenor, and Frederic Reddall, bass. 

A Pupil of Bristol.—Geo. L. Moore, a pupil of Frederic 
E. Bristol, has just taken a position as solo tenor at St. 
Thomas’ Church, on Fifth avenue, New York. 


Marie Geselschap in Lowell.—Marie Geselschap re- 
cently gave a piano recital at Rogers Hall, Lowell, Mass., 
playing the following program : 
seethoven 


Sona Dh GB GAMES o coccveccvesetenceccocvdewsssoccevsee 
Scene ( MEEe ” .coccevcncceccncosccsccsoone Robert Schumann 
POORER, iccnc0cdnccccsocevnscoreceteonevagonsvdoosesoesecciosenes Paradies 
VAISS... cccccscscccccccccccccvcccscsccccseeevesvcsecesssecees -Chopin 

I a Godard 
Rigoletto fantasie.........cecccceecseseses eos LASzt 


Bernhard Listemann.— Bernhard Listemann has settled 
in Chicago as director of the violin department at the 
Chicago College of Music. His two sons, Paul and Franz, 
are studying, the former as a violinist with Joachim in 
Berlin, the other as a violoncellist with Klengel in Leipsic. 
They will return to this country next summer. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The concert, which 
was the first of the series which the New York Philhar- 
monic Club recently gave to a very large audience at Plain- 
field, N. J., had the assistance of Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; 
Sol Marcossen, violin; and Henri Haagmans, cello. The 


econd subscription concert will be given by the club De- 


| citals. 


well-known impresario and engaged for an extensive 
Southern tour, to commence in January and to extend as 
far as New Orleans. Regarding his work the ‘‘ Times” 
said : 

About 3,00@ musical people heard the afternoon and evening re- 
Mr. Carl's playing was marked by an easiness of execution 
that was delightful. All of his selections were from the masters, and 
he showed by his interpretation of them how perfectly, heart and 
soul, he was in sympathy with his instrument and his profession. 
The recitals were certainly a tribute of the highest order to the talent 
of the famous but young organist, so perfect were they in every 
detail. 

The following is from the Richmond ‘‘ Despatch :” 

His performance on both occasions created the greatest enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Carl displayed a remarkable talent and an enormous 
grasp of comprehension and precision. 

After the evening recital a reception was tendered Mr. 
Carl by Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Meloney. 

Hypnotism and Music.—Dean Sudduth, late of the 
Minnesota University, has been giving hypnotic exhibi- 
tions, which, however, were discontinued by order of the 
university faculty. Among other experiments the follow- 
ing is worth mentioning. ‘‘ Dean Sudduth is now personally 
superintending experiments upon a clergyman who has no 
musical ear—that is, he is not able to distinguish between 
musical tones sufficiently to take part in singing, which he 
is greatly desirous of doing. Dean Sudduth is greatly 
pleased with the progress so far, and fully expects to make 
the clergyman a good singer, so far as his being able to 
sing in harmony is concerned. He says, however, that he 
has no intention of playing the réle of ‘Svengali’ to the 
clergyman’s role of ‘ Trilby.’” 

A Lambertville, N. J., Concert.—Inez Grenelli, vocal- 
ist, and Mabel Wagnalls, pianist, last week gave a success- 
ful concert at Lyceum Hall, Lambertville, N. J. A well 
selected program was well executed, to the delight of the 
large audience. 

Rose and Ottilie Sutro.—The ensemble pianists Rose 
and Ottilie Sutro will give a concert at the New Music Hall, 
Baltimore, December 18.Geo. W. Fergusson, baritone, will 
sing the vocal numbers. The program is as follows: 


Demats, TP MAISL. .ccsevecccsvevcccsccevetes : eneis oocecee. Mozart 
Aria, ** Roi de Lahore,” ‘‘O promise of a joy divine” ........Massenet 
Op. 34, bis., Andante from Sonata..........cecceccecccsesseveees 3rahms 


on a theme from Schumann's “ Man- 
Carl Reinecke 


Op. 66, Impromptu 


Op. 43, No. 4, “‘ My soul I dip in the chalice”...../ 
Op. 14, No. 1, “*‘ Dedication ”’ os 


Robert Franz 


Op. FB, PORES. cocesscccccovscecoccesccccvesescceusecccoccccosseees Chopin 
“Thou art so like a flower’’......... ) 
‘“*Hands I Love” 909000908 900e008 006000000 eeeee 


“Gay Gitana”’ 
Op Variations on a theme from Beethoven sonate, 
op. 31, No. 3 .. Saint-Saéns 

The Scharwenka Conservatory. — The Scharwenka 
Conservatory, of New York, of which Mr. Emil Gramm 
is director, has given anumber of students’ concerts 
at 37 East Sixty-eighth street. Those of November 
10 and December 1 were exceptionally fine exhibits of the 
talent with which many of the pupils are blessed. 

The concert given last Saturday in memory of Anton 
Rubinstein was eminently successful and quite in keeping 
with the high aims of the conservatory. On this occasion 
Mr. Frederic Dean gave a lecture—‘‘ Rubinstein ; the Man 
and his Music.” Mr. A. Victor Benham played Rubin- 
stein’s romanza from the D minor concerto, and ‘‘ Kam- 
No. 78.” Miss Emily Winant sang several 


35, 


menoi Ostro, 
selections. 

EB. I. Stevenson.—Mr. E. I. Stevenson, the well-known 
writer and music critic of the ‘‘ Independent,” has been ill 
several weeks of rheumatism. He is now recovering. 


Arthur Friedheim’s Success.— When Arthur Friedheim 
last played at Elmira he created great enthusiasm. A critic 
in the ‘‘ Daily Gazette,” of that city, after dwelling in de- 
tail on the numbers of his program, concluded as follows: 

Of course at a Friedheim recital the moment of supreme interest 
arrives when he approaches the Liszt group. Mr. Friedheim gave 
three Liszt numbers last night—the “Harmonies du Soir,” “ Pas- 
torale”’ of course closing with a rhapsodie and choosing the second 
one. In these numbers he was superb. The rhapsodie was naturally 
the greatest number, and in this the pianist sesmed fairly to revel; 
and yet, even in the massive climaxes, there was an absence of the 
usual crash and bang which pass for virtuosity. Friedheim has been 
accused of sacrificing mentality to technic, but surely the player who 
can restrain the temptation to overpower with mere noise in the finale 
of a Liszt rhapsodie proves himself an artist intellectually as well as 
a master of technic. Gifted as Friedheim is he is showing growth, 
and comparing his work last night with that on an occasion three 
years ago one cannot fail to be impressed by the development of the 
intellectual in this great pianist. 

Roeder, of Boston.—It certainly must be a great satis- 
faction to Martin Roeder, the vocal teacher, now residing 
in Boston, that Max Alvary and Nicolaus Rothmiihl, the 
principal tenors, appearing next February with Walter 
Damrosch’s German Opera Company, are his pupils and 
have been for many years, In fact, Alvary’s first public 
appearance was at a concert of the ‘‘ Societa Corale” in 
Milan, Italy, conducted by Martin Roeder, when his favor- 
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ite pupil, then under his real name, Achenbach, took the 
tenor part in Mendelssohn’s oratorio, ‘‘St. Paul,” per- 
formed at that time for the first time in Italy. Rothmiihl, 
the tenor, readily acknowledges that the success of his 
career is solely due to the splendid training of his voice by 
Martin Roeder. 

Stavenhagen and Gerardy.—The first two concerts by 
Bernhard Stavenhagen, assisted by Jean Gerardy, will 
take place in Carnegie Music Hall this evening and Satur- 
day afternoon. For to-day this is the program, Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducting the orchestra : 

POO “RIND INNO oss cede ccceseses ésbencvcdecese 
Concerto for violoncello.............ssssseeeee 


Master Gerardy. 
Bacchanale from ‘Samson and Delilah” 






Saint-Saéns 


RINSE Ger MUNN cos Stabensnécedadaatesscccnoveswaacs scot es Beethoven 
Dentasia en Fe Taaeel i's chia auch it recto 0 stasis cccived dabes oi Servais 
IE PRN inci cc cabsdrisietintadeiadehbedsksanatbnon endian Liszt 


Mr. Stavenhagen. 

Mr. Carl’s Twenty-fifth Recital.—Mr. Carl’s final re- 
cital of the present series at the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, will be given next Monday afternoon at 4 
o'clock, and the program will contain a selection of the 
compositions that have been especially written for and 
dedicated to Mr. Carl. This is the order : 

“ Marche Religieuse "’ Aloys Claussmann, Paris 
“*Noél ’’ (a Christmas pastorale).............. Theodore Dubois, Paris 
Concert piece (MS.; new) B. Luard Selby, London 
(First time in America.) + 
Recit. ‘‘ See now the Bridegroom”’; ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio” 
Aria, “* Prepare Thyself Zion” Se se ae whe eee es J. S. Bach 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Camnens 6s BAO oss cveisctnvdccvvaddesiaced Samuel Rousseau, Paris 
Communion in A flat Alexandre Guilmant, Paris 
TCH CRs. BOW vcescnasocesndcocanissvs George MacMaster, Paris 
(First time in America.) 
Aria, ‘‘O Brahma! Maitre de la vie” (‘* Djelma’’)....Ch. Lefebure 
(First time in America.) 
Mr. George L. P. Butler. 
Milowrette 1 BGM. 6 oi duccseaphansctnneamanes’ Theodore Salomé, Paris 
“ Triumphal:March ” (MS.; new)....Charles A. E. Harris, Montreal 
(First time in the United States.) 
Violin solo, “* Meditation Religieuse” (‘*Thatfs"’) 
(New; first time in America.) 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker. 
Andante con fuoco et toccata (new) Henri Deshayes, Paris 


Mrs. 8. C. Ford.—Mrs. S. C. Ford, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will sing in ‘‘ The Messiah” with the Apollo Club, Chicago, 
December 20, and with the Arion Club, of Milwaukee, De- 
cember 21. 








Jules Massenet 


Ellen Beach Yaw. 


HE elegant supplement with the portrait of 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw in this number will give a fair 
idea of what this young singer looks like. Her personality is 
extremely winsome, as is her voice, both of which are tak- 
ing up much space in Southwestern newspapers. Miss 
Yaw since her advent in Texas a month ago has sung to 
tens of thousands of enthusiastic people, and with the ex- 
ception of aconcert in Dallas good health enabled her to 
fulfill all her engagements, to the eminent satisfaction of 
the critics on the daily press. 

Prior to her Texas engagements she appeared with 
great success in Baltimore, Washington and Richmond, Va. 
In Columbus, Ohio, she is wanted for a second concert ; so 
is Washington anxious to secure her again. Her engage- 
ments in Texas have been so highly remunerative to the 
local managers that in nearly every case a return engage- 
ment has been offered. If the numerous demands to hear 
Miss Yaw are granted tothe Southern managers there are 
slim chances of listening to her sweet, high range soprano 
in Eastern cities this winter. 

The Houston, Tex., ‘‘ Post” compares her with Patti, 
giving the latter credit for more volume, but not for the 
sweetness and sympathetic quality of Miss Yaw’'s voice. 
The Houston ‘* Herald” says that having heard Patti and 
Yaw it must acknowledge that while Patti’s voice is fuller 
and more powerful, Miss Yaw undoubtedly has one of the 
most wonderful voices ever heard. The Houston “* Daily 
Age” says: ‘‘ People come prepared to make comparisons 
based upon their fond and lasting memories of their lyric 
idols, Nilsson, Patti and others, because Miss Yaw was her- 
alded with announcements that would naturally provoke 
such comparisons. To say that she successfully stood the 
test is paying the new aspirant for lyric honors a very high 
compliment, but she did so, nevertheless. She equaled if 
she did not surpass all expectations.” 

At Waco Miss Yaw sang during the Cotton Exhibi- 
tion and over 3,000 people greeted the singer nightly. 
It was there where her presence of mind in coming to the 
footlights as if to sing arrested the audience, which had 
arisen panic-stricken by a cry of ‘‘ fire!” which came from 
the gallery, where a woman had fainted. Miss Yaw only 
remained a minute or less, just enough to accomplish her 
purpose. It was a great hit. 

The other members of Miss Yaw's company are Miss 
Georgiella Lay, pianist, and Maximilian Dick, violinist. 
They are both fine artists and they reap their share of ap- 
plause on this remarkable and triumphant tournée. 
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Two Orchestral Concerts. 
HERE were two orchestral concerts of in- 
terest during the past week. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave its second concert of the season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday evening and the 
New York Symphony Society gave its second afternoon 
concert Friday in Carnegie Hall, and its evening concert 
last Saturday. 
Here is what Mr. Paur's organization presented in the 
way of a program, rather a melange : 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92..........++ Ludwig van Beethoven 
Soli for violin— 
Adagio from Concerto No, 1, in G minor, op. 26........600005 Bruch 
COBO: Th TONNER. ov takanediv ces noemanductnediie sokaents Paganini 
Mr. César Thomson. 
Overture, “Die Verkaufte Braut’’..........c.eeeeees Bedrich Smetana 
*L’Arlésienne,” orchestral suite No. 1..........sseeeees Georges Bizet 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les Préludes”’..........scssoccsesceeeses Franz Liszt 


This scheme was not adhered to, as Mr. Thomson, with- 
out any previous notification, substituted the first move- 
ment of Bruch’s second concerto (D minor) for the more 

- familiar slow movement in E flat from the first concerto. 

Mr. Paur was in a burly mood. He read the symphony 
in a reckless, even noisy manner, taking the allegros too 
fast and the poco sostenuto to the opening movement too 
slow. The scherzo was well played, however, while the 
last allegro was not only con brio, but with rudeness. 
Over-accentuation seemed to be the particular humor of the 
conductor, and Beethoven was served up with {the most 
lurid tintings. 

The symphony was not nearly so satisfactorily played as 
the C minor last season. The Bizet numbers are out of 
place on a classical program, being al fresco in manner and 
savoring of the vaudeville. Mr. Paur is as unhappy as 
Mr. Seidl when he attempts works of the French school. 
He is not a versatile man, and his touch lacks delicacy, his 
temperament vivacity. Mr. Paur is bourgeois, honest 
and simple in his.notions of things musical, and when he 
is not rough he is respectable and middle class in senti- 
ment. 

The orchestra made a fine thing of Smetana’s ‘“ Bar- 
tered Bride,” which is no novelty here. The strings were 
excellent, although dense in tone at times, but the over- 
ture was played with dash. The wood wind distinguished 
itself in the Bizet minuet, and the trumpet in the allegretto 
of the symphony was off. This was accounted for by 
illness of the player, who is suffering from rheuma- 
tism. Liszt’s preludes lacked brilliancy, color, precision, 
and oddly enough the string orchestra seemed to suffer in 
the matter of resonance. As a program it was entirely too 
long and illogically constructed. 

Mr. Thomson played marvelously well. Always objec- 
tive, he stands apart from his work, which is the supreme 
exemplification of art for art. The adagio was played in 
sculptural style, without the intimate warmth in its rather 
banal measures which Ysaye infused at the later concert. 
The Paganini concerto was a miracle of virtuosity and a 
run of octaves in rapid tempo at the close set the audience 
wild with enthusiasm. Comparisons between Thomson 
and Ysaye may be invidious, but seem to be inevitable this 
season. We can say, with Goethe of himself and Schiller : 
We are botha couple of big fellows. The next concert of 
the Boston Band willtake place January 10, 1895. 

While it was meet and just that Rubinstein’s memory 
should be honored, yet the substitution of his ‘‘Ocean” 
Symphony for Brahms’ lovely Second Symphony was not 
avery happy one in the musical sense. Mr. Damrosch 
wanted an ‘‘in memoriam” and so selected the ‘‘ Ocean” 
as the piece de resistance for his second concert of the 
Symphony Society. This was his program : 


+ Qeong!? Gee in co ani gowns capennadse cengesioceveceseaee Rubinstein 
Concerto No, 2, for violin with orchestra.......... ..csscsceeees Bruch 
M. Ysaye. 

‘ Tristan and Isolde,”’ “‘ Liebesnacht”’ (Scene from Act IL)... Wagner 
Arranged for orchestra by Walter Damrosch. 


Theme and variations, for violin (MEW)...........seeeeeceeeees Joachim 
M. Ysaye. 
Prelude to “ Hansel and Gretel” (mew)...............065 Humperdinck 
(A fairy play in three pictures.) 

Five movements of the symphony were played. Rubin- 
stein, who is garrulity personified in his symphonic work, 
composed this second symphony in C in 1857 or thereabouts. 
It was first played in this city by the Philharmonic Society 
in1871. Rubinstein added two supplementary movements, 
an adagio and a scherzo, and in 1882 another movement 
called the ‘‘ Storm” was added. The work of course was 
irretrievably weakened. As a matter of fact it is not a 
great work, though it is what the Germans calla ‘ genial” 
composition. Rubinstein says nothing new, nor does he 
say it particularly well. The symphony bas its interesting 
movements, and in the scherzo the Russian bear shows his 
claws, but the trio relapses into a Mendelssohnian mood, 
the Mendelssohn of ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The work might have been written by a mild, bespec- 
tacled German kapellmeister with an enormous reverence 
for the classics. The Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Damrosch played the work with abundant vigor, but not 
much finish at the afternoon concert. Saturday evening it 
went much smoother. 

Mr. Ysaye was in especially good form. He played the 
Not 


second concerto of Bruch with superb fire and dash. 


intellect predominated not in hisinterpretation, but all was 
warm blooded and musical. He played the Joachim Vari- 
ations—a scholastic work—with ease, and the variation a1 
Czardas and the finale with fine sweep{and dash. He 
played Bach as an encore at both concerts, and was re- 
called many times. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Damrosch’s excellent ar- 
rangement of the vocal parts of the ‘‘ Liebesnacht ” for 
orchestra, did not take the place of the human voice. The 
novelty by Engelbert Humperdinck was wholly enjoyable. 
A fresh, individual piece of music with ‘‘ Meistersinger” 
coloring toward theclose, it augurs much for the young com- 
poser’s future. Absolute mastery of material, plenty of mel- 
odic invention and an orchestra language which is simply 
goldenare the distinguishing characteristics of this prelude, 
which possesses also humor and delicate, naive fancy. 
We long to hear the opera in its entirety, and can readily 
credit the accounts of its tremendous success in Germany. 
The third concert of the Symphony Society takes place 
January 5, with the usual afternoon concert January 4. 





Rubinstein the Artist. 
NTON GREGOR RUBINSTEIN was born 


on November 16, 1829, in the village of Vichvati- 
jnetz, Russia. His parents were in moderate circumstances. 
While Anton wasstillan infant they removed to Moscow, 
where his father established a small pencil manufactory, 
and his mother, a highly educated woman, became a 
teacher in the Imperial Seminary. The boy’s talent for 
music manifested itself at the age of four, and his mother 
undertook his instruction. At the age of eight he knew all 
she could teach him, and she applied for advice to Alex- 
ander Villoing, a pupil of John Field, the English musician. 
Anton and his younger brother, Nicholaus, were put under 
Villoing’s charge. Anton began to compose almost im- 
mediately, and his progress in playing was so great that he 
was exhibited at a concert in Moscow on July 11, 1839, 
when he was in his tenth year. During the next three 
years he traveled over Europe with his master, giving con- 
certs as a ‘‘ wonder child.” His playing must have been 
remarkable even at that early period, for under his mother 
he had studied the works of Hummel, Hertz, Moscheles, 
Kalkbrenner, Czerny, Diabelli, and Clementi, and at his 
first concert in Moscow he played an allegro from a con- 
certo by Hummel, an andante by Thalberg, and four minor 
pieces by Field, Liszt and Henselt. 

His tour, which began in 1840, originated in the desire of 
his mother to have him put to work in the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and thither he went with Villoing. He was not ad- 
mitted, however, owing either to the hostility of Cherubini 
(then Director of the Conservatoire) to foreigners or, as 
Rubinstein suggests in his autobiography, to Villoing’s 
reluctance to part with the young prodigy. According to 
his own account he Sremained in Paris a whole year, and 
had no lessons except from Villoing. He gave some con- 
certs in piano makers’ halls, and at one of these, in 1841, 
Liszt, Chopin, Leopold Meyer and other celebrities were 
present. Rubinstein played alone and also with Vieux- 
temps. At the close of the concert Liszt kissed the boy 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Das wird der Erbe meines Spieles ”— 
‘* This will be the heir of my playing.” That established 
Rubinstein’s name. Liszt advised Villoing to take the boy 
to Germany, and thither they went, after visiting Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and England, where the pianist was 
graciously received by the young Queen Victoria. 

In London he had the good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance and win the regard of Mendelssohn, but he did not 
attract public notice. At any rate Frederic Corder, in his 
article in Grove’s Dictionary, says: ‘* No doubt he played 
in public ; but the periodicals are silent about him, and the 
only printed mention of him to be found is in Moscheles’ 
diary for 1842 (Leben ii., 90), where he is spoken of by that 
genial master as ‘a rival to Thalberg, * * * a Rus- 
sian boy whose fingers are as light as feathers, yet as 
strong asaman’s.’”’ In the supplement to Grove’s isa note 
stating that an account of his public appearance in London 
was printed in the ‘‘ Musical and Dramatic Review” for 
1842. Leaving England he went on a concert tour through 
Holland,Germany and Sweden, everywhere meeting with 
warm praise. The boy went home in 1843 and staid there 
a year. 

In 1844 the family moved to Berlin, the parents being 
now convinced that the development of their young 
prodigy’s talent was a serious duty. In this year he was 
placed under the instruction of the noted contrapuntist, 
Siegfried Wilhelm Dehn (born 1796, died 1858), teacher also 
of Glinka, Kullak and Kiel, who put him to work at har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition. Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer were both in Berlin at this time and took a 
kindly interest in the boy. Both of them used their influ- 
ence to curb the unruly spirit of Rubinstein, and they 
doubtless did much in guiding his talent toward self- 
control and repose. The lad wrote a sonata for piano and 
‘cello, some songs and piano pieces at this time which 
showed the benefits of the wise guidance of his teacher 
and his renowned patrons. 

Gregor Rubinstein, the father, died in 1846, and Anton 





was thrown upon his ownresources. His mother, brother 





and sister returned to Moscow and he set out for Vienna, 
because, as he records in his autobiography, ‘‘it was a 
great musical centre and Liszt lived there.” The great 
Liszt, however, received him coldly, and told him that ‘‘a 
talented man must win the goal of his ambition by his own 
unassisted efforts.” Rubinstein gave lessons, lived in a 
garret, and composed incessantly. Often he suffered from 
hunger. Liszt, however, had not forgotten him, and one 
day hunted him up and at once invited him to dinner—‘‘a 
most welcome invitation,” says Rubinstein, ‘‘ since the 
pangs of hunger had been gnawing me for several days. 
After that I was always on good terms with Liszt until the 
time of his death.” 

In 1847 he went on a concert tour through Hungary with 
Heindl, a flutist. They conceived the notion of coming to 
America, and on returning to Berlin in 1848 Rubinstein 
consulted Dehn, who persuaded him to abandon the plan. 
He settled down to work at composing and teaching. 
Much that he wrote at this time he afterward recast or, 
with a severity of self-criticism which has not character- 
ized his later years, destroyed. However, ‘‘ Six Songs of 
the People,” set to texts by Lowenstein; his ‘ Persian 
Songs,” and two piano concertos, No. 1, Opus 25, in E, and 
and No. 2, Opus 35, in F, are still favorably known. 

On his return to Berlin he took lodgings in the Behren 
Strasse. The capital of Prussia was just preparing for the 
revolution. Rubinstein was there when it broke out, and 
he was so eager to go out into the streets that his landlady 
locked himinhis room. ‘ At that time,” said Rubinstein 
in 1890, ‘‘ I had no idea that ,with the revolutionary move- 
ment a great change would be wrought not only in politics 
but in art as well.” The troubles in Berlin deprived him 
of his lessons, and he was forced to set out for his home in 
Moscow. And now he met with an awkward adventure, 
which had much to do with shaping his future. 

He had to cross the Russian frontier, and he did not 
know that a pass was necessary. Consequently he had 
none. The strange hieroglyphics of his scores excited the 
suspicions of the Russian police, aad his trunk was taken 
away from him. He was told to apply for it at St. Peters- 
burg. He never saw itagain. Worse than that, the police 
refused to believe any of his statements. He convinced 
them by playing the pianothat he was, indeed, a musician, 
but that did not help him. Count Vielgorsky, who knew 
him, was sent for, but could do nothing. He, however, 
mentioned the matter to the Grand Duchess Helene,a 
generous patron of the arts, and through her influence 
Rubinstein was released from prison. She was endeavoring 
to start a new era in music, and she summoned Rubinstein 
to her court. 

He remained in St. Petersburg, studying and compos- 
ing. He gave music lessons at from 1 to 25 rubles, and he 
wrote operas in the German and Italian styles. And he 
labored to found a musical profession, which at that time 
did not exist in Russia. There were no Russian composers 
except himself and Glinka, and Glinka was only a noble- 
man and landlord who practiced music for love of it. The 
tremendous importance of Rubinstein’s work can be under- 
stood when it is recorded that he not only founded in 1859 
the Russian Music Society for the production of larger or- 
chestral works, at the head of which he stood for nine 
years, but in 1862 he established the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory. This labor alone entitled him to the gratitude 
of his countrymen, though in his autobiography he heaps 
the praise for the labor on Kologrigov, who, he says, de- 
voted his entire fortune to the cause. The enlightened 
patronage of the Grand Duchess Helene also had much to 
do with the success of these projects. Among the first in- 
structors in the Conservatory were such eminent musicians 
as Leschetizki, Dreisehok, Davidoff, Nissen-Salomon and 
Wieniawski, and in the first class were Tschaikowsky, An- 
nette Essipoff, Cross and others of repute. 

In 1850 Rubinstein wrote a Russian national opera, 
‘* Dimitri Donskoi,” which gave a powerful impetus to the 
artistic development of the music of his native land. 
Three minor operas, ‘‘ The Siberian Hunters,” ‘‘ Toms the 
Fool” and ‘: Revenge” were brought out in the succeed- 
ing two years. His important sonata, op. 39, for piano 
and ’cello; the string quartets, op 47; the trio in B flat, 
the violin concerto ia G, op. 46 ; the sonato in F minor for 
piano and viola, op. 49, all belong to this period. He also 
produced during these years in St. Petersburg his famous 
Ocean Symphony, which made him known the world over 
as a composer ; his oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ; ” his operas, 
‘‘The Children of the Steppes” and ‘‘ Feramors;” his 
musical sketches, ‘‘ Faust ’ and ‘‘ Ivan the Cruel,” and his 
sacred musical drama, ‘‘ The Tower of Babel.” His long 
residence in St. Petersburg suffered but one interruption, 
when, in 1854, Count Vielgorsky and other friends sub- 
scribed an amount sufficient :o send him on a tour through 
Europe, which was one unbroken triumph. 

In 1867 he resigned the directorship of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory ‘‘on account of dissensions.” It is gener- 
ally conceded that he himself was to blame for the difficul- 
ties. In fact he says in his autobiography: ‘‘ This breach 
was partly caused, no doubt, by my hasty temper, for I 
am ever in deadly earnest, and the affairs of the Conserva- 
tory lie very close to my heart.” He held no official posi- 





tion after his resignation, but devoted himself to composi- 
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tion and concert performances. In 1869 the Czar decorated 
him with the Vladimir Order, which raised him to noble 
rank. In the course of the same year he made his first 


visit to England, playing at the Musical Union on May 18 | 


and June 1. In 1870 he rested for a time and thought of 
retiring from public life, but in the following two years he 


directed the Philharmonic concerts and Choral Society in 


| 
. : 
| evening Rubinstein gave a banquet. 


Vienna, 
In 1872 the resolution to come to this country, formed at 
the age of nineteen, was carried out. Notwithstanding | 


the brilliant success of the tour, Rubinstein in late years 


was not enthusiastic about it. He felt that for a considera- 


tion of 200,000 frs. he had delivered himself into the hands 
of his impresario. ‘‘ There art ends,” said he in 1890; 
that is factory work. I began to despise myself and 


art. Frequently I had to play twice and three times in one 
day.” It may be some consolation to know, however, that 
did not regard Americans as lowest in the scale of 
musical taste. He said in 1890: 

“Although the entire power of Germany consists at 
present, unfortunately, in bayonets and unity, which is 
highly detrimental to civilization, I must yet say that, in 
the Germans are the most musical nation in 
It may be calculated for instance, that among 
among the French, 16 per cent., 
and among the English, only 2 per cent. are capable of ap- 

In this respect the English rank even 
Americans, The English neither feel nor 
understand music. A true appreciation of the greatest mu- 
sical composition is found only in Germany.” 

Rubinstein arrived in this city in September, 1872, and 
went to the Clarendon Hotel, where he was serenaded on 
the evening of September 12 by the Philharmonic Society. 
America took place at Steinway 


he 


my opinion, 


the world, 


Germans, 50 per cent.; 


prec lating music 


lower than the 


His first appearance in 

Hall on the evening of September 23. He was assisted by 
Henry Wieniawski, the violinist; Louise Liebhart, so- 
prano; Louise Ormeni, contralto, and an orchestra con- 


ducted by Carl Bergmann. The great pianist played his 
own A major concerto, air and variations in D minor by 
Hindel, an arrangement for piano and orchestra of Beet- 


hoven's ‘*‘ Ruins of Athens” march, Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques,” and three of his own minor compositions. 
The enthusiasm was great, and he was recalled over 


The news that Rubinstein was as great as 
his fame quickly spread, and at the second concert, on 
the hall was jammed with an excited audi- 


twenty times. 


September 25, 


ence. The pianist played Schumann's ‘‘ Carnival” mar- 
velously, Beethoven's concerto in G, Liszt's transcription 
of Sc hubert's ‘ Erlkoenig,” and his own tremendous C 
major étude. His performance of the last number was 
stupendous, and the audience simply rose at him. The 
success of that night followed him wherever he went in 
America, and his name became established here as a stand- 


ard of popular measurement for the abilities of pianists. 
To this day, when a new pianist appears, the question is 
always asked How does he compare with Rubinstein? 

On returning to Europe he resumed his series of concert 


” 


tours, sometimes going as far as the southern part of Spain. 
In 1887 Karl Davidoff, the 'cellist, retired from the direct- 
orship of the St. Petersburg Conservatory and Rubinstein 
was induced to take up the duties of that office once again. 
He established the celebrated Rubinstein annual competi- 
tion in composition and piano playing, which gathered in 
the Russian capital the brightest young musical minds of 
Europe, and has exercised a powerful influence in art. In 
1885-6 he gave his tamous series of seven historical concerts 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
As one writer 


in each of the following cities: 


Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris and Leipsic. 


says: 


This 5 unparalleled feat consisted of seven piano recitals, in which 
examples from the whole répertoire of piano music were included, be- 
ginning witl examples from Blow and Purcell, the English compos 
ers, and ending with some modern Russian ones. The accomplish- 
ment is undoubtedly the most wonderful achievement in Rubinstein’s 
entire career ; to Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann an 
entire recital in each case was given, and when we consider that the 
whole was played from memory we are lost in astonishment over the 


genius of this wonderful artist, this magician of the piano. 





The adjective ‘‘ unparalleled ” is a trifle strong, in view of 
Von Biilow’s similar achievements. In 1889 his ‘‘ jubilee” 
—the fiftieth anniversary (according to the ‘‘St. Peters- 
burg Niva”) of his first appearance as a child pianist in | 
Moscow—was celebrated. 

The jubilee opened on November 30 at 3 pP. M., 
of the Conservatory, with prayer and an address by the 
archpriest. At8&p. M. the entire personnel of the Conser- 
vatory and many former pupils gathered in the same hall. 
Rubinstein was greeted with tremendous enthusiasm. An 
overture by Davidoff and a cantata by Boukrieff, both 
composed for the occasion, were performed, and an address 
was made by the Inspector of the Conservatory, B. M. 
Samtzoff, Rubinstein responding. The second days’ exer- 
took place in the grand hall of the Assembly of the 
A march written for the occasion was played by 
the orchestra. Then an address was read by his Highness 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Letters were read 
from the Minister of the Imperial Court, the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of the Interior. The first in- 
formed Rubinstein that the Czar had bestowed on him an 
annual pension of 8,000 rubles. The municipalities of St. 


M. 


cises 
Nobility. 


Petersburg and Peterhof conferred upon him the title of 








| Honorary Citizen, and the University of St. Petersburg 


that of Doctor. 
Fifty deputations, representing all classes, paid their re- 
spects to the composer, and letters and telegrams from all 


| parts of the world were read. The ceremonies concluded 


| with a cantata written by a Conservatory pupil, and in the 
On the third daya 
symphonic concert was given in the hall of the Assembly. 
It had been announced that Rubinstein would now appear 
for the last time as a pianist. He played wonderfully. In 
the evening a banquet was given him by his admirers. On 
the fourth day of the celebration Rubinstein’s new opera, 
‘‘Gorusha,” was produced. This jubilee celebration was 
one of the most remarkable tributes to a musician that have 
been recorded. After the jubilee he settled down to quiet, 
hard work in his Conservatory. A pleasant view of his 
manner of life was given by Alexander McArthur in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” November 30, 1889. He said: 


Unlike most other artists, he has a remarkable gift for punctuality. 
All his hours are arranged regularly, and nothing short of a miracle 
will induce him to disturb them. At home he is one of the most 
charming and simple of men it 1s possibletoimagine. His hospitality 
is proverbial, and it is impossible in St. Petersburg to find a house 
where one can spend a pleasanter time than Rubinstein’s. From 9 in 
the morning till 5 in the evening he is busy in the Conservatoire; then 
at 6 he dines, when he is generally surrounded by the various foreign 
visitors whom he so cordially invites; then after dinner either he 
goes to some concert—he is a regular attendant at all the concerts— 
or he plays cards. One of the rumors which have gone over Europe 
concerning him is that about his passion for gambling and the vast 
snms he loses nightly at cards, a rumor literally untrue, for Rubin- 
stein never plays for more than a trifle. 

During the summer months he resides in his beautiful residence at 
Peterhof, where he has a magnificent library and a charming atelier 
overlooking his own beautiful park and beyond to the sea, where he 
works undisturbed and smokes or reads, for Rubinstein is an inde- 
fatigable bookworm, especially of history, his favorite book being 
the Old Testament. Here, at Peterhof, he is really at home, and the 
beautiful rooms of the villa are crowded with curiosities and pres- 
ents. From 12 each day till 2 he sits on the covered balcony or ter- 
race of his villa and receives the numerous visitors who come to call 
on him; then till dinner time he is invisible in his atelier—where no 
one is allowed access—busy over his compositions. At present he is 
engaged on his geistliche oper, ** Moses,”’ the first part of which is 
already finished, a work which it seems is shortly to be produced for 
the first time by one of the choral societies in London as an oratorio, 
and judging by the first part, which is already published by Barthol 
& Senff, of Leipsic, a work which will be yet another leaf added to 
the heavy laurel crown the genial pianist-composer so worthily car- 
ries. 


Rubinstein’s playing was marvelous in its power, its 
range and its originality. He will, in all probability, be re- 
membered longer as a great pianist than as a composer. 
The following estimate of his playing is translated from 
an article written by an able German critic at the time 
when Rubinstein’s powers were at their maturity: 


Of his piano playing it is difficult to speak adequately. Moscheles 
in his day was lauded as the founder of a new school of piano tech- 
nic. From his school date the energetic attack, the “volubility ” of 
the fingers, the conquest of technical difficulties—in short, the whole 
dazzling apparatus by means of which so many pianists have attained 
to universal « elebrity. In Rubinstein everything that manual tech- 
nic can present is concentrated. There are no difficultles for his 
fingers; he even invents difficulties never dreamed of in order to 
conquer them in his playing, and some of his compositions can 
therefore be played adequately by no one but himself. 

When Thalberg held his triumphal march it was the elegance and 
grace of his delivery which entranced the whole world. Under his 
aristocratic fingers the keys gave forth melodies like song. Now hear 
Rubinstein sing Chopin or play Rossini’s ‘‘Gondolier,’’ and you 
seem to hear the magic of the song itself accompanied by the softly 
tremulous chords of the mandolin. One is led to expect his titanic 


| strength from his mighty hands and his massive head ; and it is in 





| 


the massive, the grand, one might say the symphonic, of piano play- 
ing that Rubinstein has found his true domain. Beethoven rushes 
forth from under his fingers like a gigantic torrent, a piano sonata be- 
comesa symphony, a symphony played by him on the piano sounds 
like an orchestral rendering. The listener fancies he sees a Briareus 
with 100 hands, for the forte rises above itself and mounts to an 
overpowering volume of sound. Yet each phrase is clear and intelli- 
gently expressive, and there is an affinity between the great tone 
poet and his interpreter, who bodies forth thoughts not dreamed of 
in the interpretation of others. 

Here Rubinstein is aided by an almost fabulous memory, playing 
the entire classic répertoire from recollection, and his recitals thus 
seem like improvisation. Then when you hear himaccompany some 
song of Schubert or Schumann you will ask yourself in amazement 
whether it be the singer or accompanist who sings. It is this un- 


bounded versatility of his genius, furnishing perfection in every re- 
quirement, that has made him sole monarch in the realm of the 
piano. 


Rubinstein, as has been shown, was a prolific composer. 
In 1885 the opus number of his works, many of them con- 
sisting of groups of compositions, had reached 120, and he 
had not yet finished. His works readily divide themselves 
into seven classes—operas, vocal with orchestra, songs 
and part songs, orchestral, for solo instruments with or- 
chestra, chamber music and piano. The list of his operatic 
works and oratorios, with the place and date of production, 


| is given as follows in Scribner’s Cyclopedia of Music and 


in the hall | . 





Musicians : 


” St. Petersburg, 1852; “*‘ The Siberian Hunters,” 
* Toms the Fool,” one act, St. Petersburg, 1858 ; 
“The Children of the 


* Dimitri Donskoi, 
St. Petersburg, )852; 


“ Revenge,” one act, St. Petersburg, 1858; 4 : 
Heath,” five acts, Vienna, February 20, 1861 ; ‘“‘ Feramors,’ three 
acts, Dresden. 1863; “Tower of Babel,"”’ Konigsberg, February 9, 


1870 ; “The Demon,” three acts, St. Petersburg, January 25, 1875 5 
“The Maccabees, ’ three — Berlin, April 17, 1875 ; ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
Dusseldorf, November 8, 1475; ‘‘ Nero,”’ four acts, Hamburg, Novem- 
ber 1, 1879; “* Kalashnikoff, ‘the Merchant of Moscow,” three acts, 
March 5, 1880; “ Sulamith,’ ’ Biblical stage play i in five tableaus, Ham- 
burg, November 8, 1883; ** Unter Raeubern,”’ one act, Hamburg, No- 
vember 8, 1883; ‘* Der Papagei,’ ’ one act, Hamburg, November 11, 
1884 ; ** Moses,” Biblical opera in eight tableaus, published by Senff, 

1888." 


Of these works only two are well known in America. 
The first is the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” which was produced in 
the Seventh Regiment Armory in this city on May 3, 1880, 
during the musical festival conducted by the late Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch. The soloists were Signor Campanini, 
tenor; Myron W. Whitney, basso; Franz Remmertz, 
baritone ; Walter Damrosch, organist. The second is his 
opera ‘‘Nero,” of which the text was written by Jules 
Barbier. The original cast at the Stadt Theatre, Ham- 
burg, was as follows: ‘‘ Nero,” Herr Winkelmann ; ** Vin- 
dex,” Herr Krueckel ; ‘‘ Saceus,” Herr Landau ; ** Crysa,” 
Mme. Rosa Sucher ; ‘* Epicharis,” Mlle. Borree ; ‘* Popoca,” 
Mme. Proschaska. The work was first produced in this 
country by the American Opera Company at the Metropoli- 








tan Opera House, March 14, 1887, with the following cast : 
‘‘ Nero,” William Candidus ; ‘‘ Vindex,” William Ludwig ; 
‘ Tigellinus,” A. E. Stoddard; ‘ Babillus,” Myron W. 
Whitney ; ‘‘Saocus,” William Fessenden ; ‘‘ Servirus and 
A Centurion,” William Hamilton ; ‘‘Terpander,” W. H. 
Lee ; ‘‘ Popoca,”” Bertha Pierson ; ‘‘ Epicharis,” Cornelia 
Van Zanten ; ‘‘ Crysa,” Emma Juch; ‘*‘ Agrippina,” Emily 
Sterling; ‘‘ Lupus,” Pauline L’Allemand:; conductor, 
Theodore Thomas. 

Rubinstein’s best works for the concert room in this 
country are the ‘‘Ocean Symphony,” the piano concertos in 
G major and D minorand the piano trio in B flat. The cel- 
ebrated ‘‘ Ocean Symphony” was first performed in Konigs- 
berg in 1857. It was given for the first time in America by 
the New York Philharmonic Society in 1871. His piano 
concertos are frequently performed, and his minor piano 
compositions figure in almost every recital program. The 
‘* Bal Costume” is heard often at popularconcerts. It con- 
sisted originally of twenty characteristic pieces for piano 
(four hands), but Ermansdoerfer arranged two series of 
these for orchestra.—W. J. Henderson, in New York 
** Times.” 
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Anton Rubinstein as Edward Brom- 
berg Remembers Him. 


HE death of Anton Rubinstein, the greatest 

pianist and composer that Russia, nay, the whole 

world, has known since the death of Liszt, brings a flood 
of memories to my mind and compels me to write. 

Yes, Rubinstein was not only a great musician, but a 
great man! 

Three years ago (1891), at the time when Russia was 
being devoured by tamine, when she needed the aid of 
every person, when the United States, that good friend 
of all nations, also sent several ships with supplies, Rubin- 
stein lived in Germania. His intention was never more 
to play on the stage; but Russia cried for help! Rubin- 
stein heard that cry and answered it. 

He came, and the two concerts given by him in St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow for the benefit of the suffering were 
such as will never be forgotten by those who heard them. 
I was at the concert which he gave in Moscow; I was then 
a student at the Moscow Imperial Conservatory. 

Never, never will I forget that scene—the large crowded 
hall, the brilliant lights, the breathless audience, held as 
by aspell in anecstasy of delight. All produced a strange 
effect upon me. And when my teacher, the renowned 
Mme. Lavrowsky, who for 25 years sang with such won- 
derful success in the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera, came 
out and sang with Rubinstein’s exquisite accompaniment 
the ‘‘ Jewish Melody” of his own composition, I was com- 
pletely overcome. 

But the sequel of the performance was a most touching 
picture to behold. It was when nearly all the people had 
left and the lights were being put out’ that Rubinstein, 
surrounded by the Symphony Orchestra, which took part in 
that concert, surrounded by the director and all the profes- 
sors of the Conservatory, surrounded by the most illustri- 
ous musical people of the day, who were unable to tear 
themselves away, played piece after piece, filling the im- 
mense hall and the hearts of the listeners with exquisite 
music ! 

As a student of the Moscow Conservatory, which he 
often visited, I had opportunities to observe the many 
proofs of his great goodness of character and quick appre- 
ciation of talent. 

Almost a year before this concert for the benefit of the 
suffering Rubinstein conducted in Moscow a symphony 
concert, in which a young, talented pupil of the Conserva 
tory, about fifteen years of age, by the name of Levin, took 
part. When he had finished Rubinstein took him in his 
arms, kissed his forehead and said with a kind smile: 
‘* Thou art my successor !” 

And many more were the praises given by him to pupils, 
showing his good will to each and all of them. 

As the founder of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, which 
gave us such a man as Tschaikowsky and many other cel- 
ebrated musicians, he had many opportunities to display his 
wonderful powers of discipline. 

In appearance he was a little above the medium height, 
broad shouldered ; his large head was covered with long, 
dark, wavy hair. The seriousness of his face was greatly 
relieved by his mild eyes and the kindly smile which often 
played about his lips. 

There are many, many more dear recollections of him, 
which I have always proudly cherished within my heart, but 
which, if written here, would make this article too long. 

All that I can say now is: ‘‘ Why didst thou leave us, O, 
worthy master, and no one to take thy place! Peace be to 


thy soul, thou immortal one!” 
EpwaAkp BRoMBERG, 








Pupils’ Recital.—The first of a series of piano recitals 
was given by the pupils of Mr. Conrad Wirtz at his resi- 
dence, 190 West 184th street, last Saturday afternoon. The 
recital was followed by a short talk on ‘* Piano Touch” by 
Mr. Wirtz. 
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WOLFSOHN'S 





AU ITEMS. 





Y special 


arrangement made with Tue Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world apper- 


taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however excluding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 
United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large 
newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have THe Musica Courier 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 


This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices 


being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 











Emma Juch has been engaged for the Har- | 
lem Philharmonic Society, December 19 and 20. | 
This will be the prima donna’s first appearance | 
in New York this season. She will be heard in | 
a number of important concerts, however, in | 
January and February, including some song re- 
citals, which will very likely be given in the 
Hotel Waldorf. 


“Mara,’’ the new opera by Ferdinand Hum- 
mel, which created such furore in Europe last 
year, and is now given in almost all the leading 
opera houses in Germany, France and England, 
will be produced the first time in this country 
the 22d of this month. The production will be | 
under the direction of Anton Seidl, and includes | 
the following cast: ‘“‘ Mara,” Miss Eleanor Meri- 
dith ; “Eddin,” Signor Agostino Montegriffo. | 
and “Djul,” Mr. Heinrich Meyn. A 
chorus and an orchestra of sixty has also been 





large 


engaged, and the opera will be given by the 


social club Freundschaft, the same society 


that gave “ Pagliacci” last year. 


Josef Hollman, the great ‘cellist, will arrive 
about the middle of January and will eppear 
the first time in New York very likely with the 
New York Junior Philharmonic, January 25, in 
the Lenox Lyceum. He will then make a short 
trip through the West, part of the South and 
Canada, He is expected to remain until the be- 
ginning of April. 


Gertrude May Stein will have a busy time 
the balance of this month. She will sing next 
Thursday in Newark, then sing in several “ Mes- 
siah” performances in Plainfield and Provi- 
dence, and also in a private concert on the 20th 
in the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 
Miss Stein also has a number of concerts booked 
for January and February, 


Victor Herbert has positively arranged with 
Mr. John Mahnken to manage the Gilmore Band 
business, and the latter gentleman is now on the 
road to arrange an extended trip for the 
band in the spring. Mr. Mahnken will very 
likely take a quartet of vocalists for these 


| tain excerpts from popular operas in costume. 





concerts. 





Sofie Scalchi has accepted an offer to make | 
a short trip this spring at the head of a concert | 
company called “The Scalchi Operatic Con- 
The great contralto will be surrounded 
by excellent artists, and the program will con- 


certs.” 


It is very likely that this tour will be extended | 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Carl Dufft has just returned to the city | 
from a short concert tour. He will remain herea 
few days and then go West tosing “ The Messiah” 
in St. Paul, Oberlin, and later in Chicago. This | 
artist was compelled to refuse a number of im- | 


portant engagements, as his church position 


necessitates his presence here Sundays the bal- 
ance of this month. 


Adele Aus der Ohe will arrive next week by 
the German Lloyd steamer Trave, and after a} 
short rest will at once begin her annual concert 
tour. She will play with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New 
York. Early in January she will be heard in a} 
number of piano recitals in the New England | 
cities, including Hartford, New Haven, Provi- | 
dence, New Bedford and Fall River. | 

| 


Katherine Wadsworth is again traveling | 
with the Maud Powell Quartet. Upon her re- | 
turn to New York, she will be heard here in a! 
number of concerts. Mrs. Wadsworth had a} 
brilliant offer to sing in a church in the West, | 
which she will very likely accept in the spring. 


Leopold Godowsky gave a piano recital in 
Oberlin, last Friday and scored an immediate 
success. The audience was large and demon- | 
strative, and the management concluded to make 
a return engagement with the artist for the 
latter part of the season. 


Mrs. Adele Lais Baldwin is now consid- | 
ered one of our best contraltos. On the 23d 
inst. she will sing “The Messiah” in a service 
of praise, and she has also been engaged to sing 
in a number of concerts with the Russian Sym- 
phony Concerts. Mrs. Baldwin was in Europe 


last summer and shows great improvement, both 
in voice and artistic finish. 





J. H. McKinley was called upon at 6 o’clock 
in the evening to sing ‘“‘ The Messiah ” in Newark 
last Friday, to substitute another artist who was 
Mr. McKinley proved such a 
decided success that the cenductor, Mr. Russel, 


delayed by train. 


| immediately engaged him for another oratorio 


performance with the same society. 

Perry Averill’s song recital was remarka- 
bly successful, both artistically as well as finan- 
cially—the latter a rare occurrence. The young 


| artist proved to be a remarkably fine interpreter 


of and ballads, and particularly well 


adapted for recital work. Nodoubt he will have 


songs 


a number of engagements of this calibre. 


Nordica proved to be as great a favorite as 
ever, as her first appearance in “ Lohengrin” 
drew an immense audience at the Metropolitan 
last Wednesday. Her interpretation of “Elsa” 


| was an ideal one, and she created the wildest 
|enthusiam by her so-called Bayreuth rendition. 


The prima donna has any number of offers for 
concerts, but cannot accept any on account of 
her arduous work during the opera season. 


Cesar Thomson has returned from a short 
trip with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he played with immense success in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Hartford, New Haven and 
New York. His playing here last week created 
a veritable furore. 
sion said : 


The “World” on this oeca- 


He turned out scales, trills, glissandos, chromatic and octave 
runs, passages in thirds and what not with virtiginous rapidity and 
with such ease and repose of manner that one fairly gasped with 
surprise. His triumph was a great one and fully deserved. 

Rosa Linde is hard at work studying her 
répertoire for grand opera and oratorio. She 
will either accept an engagement with a grand 
opera company or head her own company this 
coming spring. 


Elsa Kutscherra having just returned from 
her Western trip, where she sang in several] con- 
certs in Cincinnati and Columbus, immediately 
left again to sing in the Orpheus concert in 
Buffalo. Last night she sang in Brooklyn, and 
in the latter part of the week will appear in a 
number of concerts with the Sutro Sisters in 
Chicago. 
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R. GEO. NEMBACH is still confined to his bed 
with rheumatism. He has the sincere wishes 
of the trade for a speedy recovery. 
24+e 
T is probable that at the next annual meeting, in Jan- 
uary, the Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Com- 
pany will change the corporate name to Mason & 
Hamlin Company. 
2+. 
HE Brambach piano will be handled by the Mason 
& Hamlin Company at its Boston warerooms, at 
the Kansas City branch and at its warerooms in 
New York and Chicago. 
ase 


U MAURIER says that Svengali’s real name was 
D Adler. The real name of the Svengali of the 
American music trade is Moses Kohn and, like his 
prototype, he also plays keyed and stringed instru- 
ments. But we doubt if he isahypnotizer. ‘Oh, 
Drilby, Drilby !” 

ad 


p* KHAPS it is not surprising to see the success of 
the Merrill piano throughout the country when 
one takes into consideration the fine quality of the 


instrument. The style of design, touch and tone are 
pleasing to the cultivated musician and dealers ap- 
preciate the combination. 

= 


T is understood that Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of the 
I Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., has been in 
negotiation with Hallett & Cumston, of Boston, prob- 
ably for the purpose of purchasing some of the re- 
maining stock and material of the concern prior to 
its retirement from business. 

or 
HE Brown & Simpson piano ?—elegant value. 
The house believes in making a piano worth 
every dollar it charges for it. That’s why it has 
that’s why the factory at Worces- 
is always busy; that’s why Mr. Theo. P. 
Brown preserves his equanimity under all circum- 


been so successful ; 


ter, Mass., 


+. 


stances. 
W* have never had any particular liking for the 
goods made by Faxon, of Boston, and Boston 
piano mannfacturers who for years past have been 
sticking to this one line without change have no idea 
how instruments look in the 
interior. What is wanted is a change of appearance 
of the interior and a stoppage to this everlasting 
sameness, We are not discussing the quality of the 
Faxon material, but we are not impressed with it, 
and we furthermore believe that a breaking away 
from the habit of getting Faxon’s material would also 
disclose more advantages in the shape of prices. 
Manufacturers who never try new lines never learn 
new prices. This is good, solid business advice. 


monotonous their 





EWMAN BROTHERS will handle their organs 

in the East hereafter, in place of Mr. ‘‘ Jack” 
Haynes, who has represented these goods. Mr. 
Chas. Newman was in the city last week conferring 
with Mr. Haynes regarding his handling the foreign 
business in Newman organs. Just who will repre- 
sent Newman Brothers in the East as manager can- 
not be stated now. 

or 
URING the month of December ,the trade looks 

for changes in the ranks of road representatives 
of piano and organ houses. Contracts run out, new 
ones are made, some men drop out, others are 
dropped out, new men come in and old men change. 
It is quite a serious matter for a traveling man to 
change his house. In doing it the consequences must 
be carefully looked at. One piano cannot be sold on 
exactly the same lines as another; different houses 
have different ideas and methods of doing business, 
and there is a thousand and one things for a man to 
reconcile to his new position on a change. Unless 
everything is looked at and matters are carefully 
weighed it is better to renew the old contract than 
accept anew one. Too much change is not a good 
thing. 

Ke 

‘6 YT is not so much what we want to sell the trade 

as it is what does the trade want.” One part- 
ner of a concern was speaking to the other. The 
words are a part of a good business policy. The 
dealer is certainly the man who is mostin touch with 
the purchasing public. He feels the pulse of trade 
and knows what will sell. That he orders, and the 
house that watches the market closely observing 
what sells and then makes accordingly is the one 
that sells goods. Still the dealer does not know itall, 
nor is he to be depended on entirely for what the 
public will buy. For instance, he will sell those $75 and 
$100 boxes. He can and will be made to see the folly 
of this assoon as he finds his manufacturer is getting 
tired of getting notes from him while he pays cash for 
the box. The trade wants good, substantial, attrac- 
tive goods allthe time. It doesn’t want the box, and 
those that think the box has a place in the trade will 
find out their mistake. 


ore 


SUMMING up of the situation shows that there 

are fewer Al traveling representatives in the 
music trade than in other lines of commercial activ- 
ity. This should not be. Why this is so is readily 
apparent. Many piano manufacturers think that it is 
the piano that sells itself, and that a man is needed 
only to take the orders. A mistake, and a big one. 
Other manufacturers think they can do the road 
work themselves, when they have come up from the 
bench and have only a mechanical knowledge. They 
find out their mistake, but do not rectify it by giving 
to good men proper inducements to make them work. 
There is a crying need of good men in the piano busi- 
ness for road work. Why don’t we get them? 
Easily answered. Inducements adequate to the work 
are not offered for this class of men. Road repre- 





sentatives are big men—that is, big men are good 
representatives. When the trade offers larger in- 
ducements more men of brains will be attracted, and 
then we will have a great many good road repre- 
sentatives. 


oe 


HAT young Boston house—Poole & Stuart, the 
piano manufacturers, on Appleton street —is 
rapidly pushing ahead. The pianos will push them 
ahead if nothing else will, for they are made in a most 
thorough and excellent fashion, and prove to the 
dealer that the makers are conscientious and compe- 
tent—two good attributes for men who are making 
pianos. 


=F 


HE remarkable activity noticeable around the 
Strauch Brothers’ factory throughout all this 
year bespeaks the progression of the concern, Dur- 
ing all the dull months of summer they were very 
busy. Strauch Brothers have established a prece- 
dent this year showing that an action factory can be 
busy throughout the entire year if business is sought 
after intelligently. 


s+> 

HE officers of the Webster Piano Company assert 
and show books to prove that the company has 
lost but $100 in bad debts and one piano in seven 
years, the full life of the concern. It is a magnificent 
showing, proving that good business is behind every 
move of the company. Much of this is attributable 
to Mr. Crosby, whose sagacity as atrade man of affairs 

we have before this commended. 


~.* 
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HE Wissner piano had another triumph last Fri- 
day evening when Mme. Emil Paur played it at 
Historical Hall, Brooklyn. A criticism of her per- 
formance will be found in the Brooklyn news in this 
issue. Her handling of the piano, orrather the sound- 
ing of the piano under her handling, but emphasizes 
the opinion that the Wissner concert grand is one to 
be exceedingly proud of. It was another Wissner 
triumph. 
=F 


HERE are in preparation in the Muehlfeld fac- 
tory pianos the appearance of which will be the 
signal for controversy. Mr. ‘‘ Jack” Haynes, who is 
a partner in the Muehlfeld business, has a long time 
been seriously: considering the advisability of making 
the Haynes piano. He believes he can successfully 
market a Haynes piano and that he has a legal right 
so to do. 

Mr. Haynes denies that these pianos are in process 
of manufacture, saying that but one has been made, 
and that it was for his own house. However, plates 
have been cast for him bearing the name ‘‘ Haynes,” 
so it is only fair to assume that the Haynes piano will 
soon make its appearance. Has he a right to make 
the Haynes piano? He certainly can make the Jack 
Haynes piano. 
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ANNIHILATION OF CREDIT. 


—- >— 


HE most sensitive element in any trade is credit, 
which is really the foundation of commerce. 
We have all read the text books on Political Economy, 
from Adam Smith to Henry George, including the 
great works of these men and those embraced in this 
period of relative modern scieff€e, and we all know 
that without credit commerce would be crippled and 
paralyzed. ; 

There is no more sensitive trade than the music 
trade so far as this feature of commerce is concerned, 
for the reputation and standing of firms is more valu- 
able to them than money, and an attack upon the 
character, standing and general reputation, followed 
by a criticism of doubtful nature regarding their 
credit, is sure to be injurious. No one can therefore 
assume the responsibility of such criticism unless 
there is an altruistic motive at the bottom which com- 
pels the publication of the truth for the benefit of the 
greatest number. 

When this kind of criticism is expressed by those 
who are not directly interested in the institutions 
which are the subjects of the criticism it is to be pre- 
sumed that the criticism is apt to be just. In New 
England the music trade has been subjected to an 
ordeal brought about by the unconscious evolution of 
a process that has placed it at the tender mercies of 
a critic who happens to be interested in so far as the 
critic is a competitor. 

We say unconscious evolution designedly, because 
we do not for a moment believe that the Steinert 
house could have foreseen the conjunction of events 
which finally gave it such enormous power, unlimited 
and unchecked in its ability to do injury according to 
the manner of handling it. But so it stands to-day, 
and its danger is not due to the fact merely that the 
Steinerts are endowed with this privilege, but that 
any house can be placed in a position so replete 
with temptation and so menacing to the whole body 
of unprotected competitors. 

Outside of the relatively small body of the music 
trade and some enlightened musicians the whole 
body politic, social, commercial and financial, in New 
England to-day assumes that the Steinert establish- 
ments are nothing more or less than Steinway 
houses. We are not prepared to say that according 
to appearance or character the method brought 
about to create this impression was aforethought or 
planned, but the fact remains that the names of 
Steinert and Steinway are apt to be identified as 
one, and the manner of interlocking them appears to 
be the result of a carefully preconceived study and 
elaboration. It may in each case be the result of 
mere chance, and if so chance has been favoring the 
Steinerts most vigorously. 

The signs on the exteriors of Steinert establishments 
are not merely signs of Steinway pianos, but of Stein- 
way & Sons, and the identification thus becomes 
complete for the uninitiated. Naturally the Steinway 
piano is a loadstone that of itself attracts. We all 
know how the best class of citizens drift into Stein- 
way rooms and agencies, and in this manner even less 
able and shrewd judges of human nature than the 
Steinerts have been enabled to assume an importance, 
a surface dignity, a social position and a commercial 
eminence never contemplated by Steinway & Sons 
when they placed their instruments in such hands, 
and which if known by that house would have made 
their representation in any given community still 
more valuable to them than it now is in many in- 
stances. 

As a natural result the establishments of the Stein- 
erts became the focus of music trade informationin 
New England, and what this signifies even an ordi- 
nary music trade editor can imagine; what it sig- 
nified in this instance is subject to considerable inves- 
tigation which we deem imperative for the good of 
the whole trade to make and to attendto. No such 
power either for good or evil can everagain be placed 
in the hands of any coneern upon the mercies of 
which the future of its competitors would therefore 
depend. Acluetocertain trade conditions in New 
England is given by this most amazing situation. 

We all know that during the past years—during a 
good many years—no great fortunes have been made 
by the New England retail piano dealers. Some 
have held their own, some have made a little money, 
some have advanced slowly, some not at all, and 
many are not in a condition of financial plethora, 
‘* Their own fault,” will be the reply; yes, but not al- 

together. They have been subjected to an unequal 





and a crushing competion, which they never realized 
in its momentous bearing. 

Admitting that trade conditions in the New Eng- 
land retail piano trade have not been prosperous, and 
that the general condition has not been healthy, and 
that the firms have not had the advantages of the 
Steinerts, it still seems irreconcilable with the 
truth or the facts that despite a supposed enormous 
chasm between all the retail houses and the Steinert 
house none should have advanced greatly except the 
Steinerts, and that they, who some years ago hada 
limited credit and rating, should now be quoted at 
$300,000, $400,000, and in some instances $500,000, with 
the panic of 1893 in the interim and a tremendous 
loss at Cincinnati to face. 

If their commercial ratings are true, there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the New England retail piano 
trade. We are not investigating the sources of infor- 
mation upon which the commercial agencies base 
their ratings, but it is generally known that through 
the tremendous leverage of the Steinway name the 
Steinerts have gradually been looked upon as the 
credit oracles of the New England inquirers. Being 
shrewd, diplomatic and thoroughly inured in the 
trade, they did not require more than their signs, and 
the fact that they handled the Steinway piano, to be- 
come the final source of appeal, and Steinway & Sons 
were never asked for information by those who had 
asked the Steinerts, for it was taken for granted that 
the one was the sameas the other. To guard the 
situation and not to permit it to reach the knowledge 
of Steinway & Sons would appear the most natural 
course to pursue, and it had to be pursued for the 
sake of safety. 

We are not investigating motives, nor can we blame 
the Steinerts for assuming a dictatorship over their 
competitors. The great object to be obtained 
now lies in the very fact of publishing this, which 
naturally dissolves the Steinert rule and once more 
places all New England retail dealers on a common 
platform. We shall make it an object to keep the 
public informed of the theory that a competitor is 
not the one to select for judgment. If banking and 


the reputation of retail piano firms or of New 
England piano manufacturers they should not make 
one firm the source of their inspiration, and this is 
not even intended asa reflection upon any one firm. 

The very principle is rotten to the core. If the 
Steinerts had been angels they could not have been 
expected to report on their competitors with any 
sense of justice. We do not expect justice from com- 
petitors, and we are not supposed to give it, at least 
not before the beginning of the next century. This, 
therefore, may convey tothe thinking men in the trade 
the true reason of the present anomalous condition of 
the retail piano trade of New England, which shows 
little or no progress as a whole, leaving aside the one 
exception, which is reported to have accumulated a 
vast fortune in a time of panic and shrinkage of 
values, and including asevere financial loss estimated 
at from $30,000 to $75,000. 

If there is truth in the commercial reports there is 
no escape from the conclusion that there is something 
radically rotten in the New England retail piano 
trade. Where isit? Whatisit? We shall see. 


AT NEW YEAR'S. 


> 


MONEY LOST 


looks around him for means of bestowing his sub- 
stance in the shape of Christmas or New Year's 
presents on individuals he deems worthy. The 
calendar man comes along and gets his usual New 
Year’s gift in the form of a fat order for calendars. 
These calendars, some of them exceedingly artistic, 
are prepared, go out, and the money spent for them 
is wasted. They are not noticed, except in the trade 
press, and the recipients hang over them a dozen 
others they have received from the local butcher, 
baker and electric light maker. True the piano 
man’s calendars may be the most artistic, but art is 
after all a matter of taste; and who can get a com- 
posite taste of the dealers of the United States and 
strike a happy medium that will please it? 

Many manufacturers spent money and sent out hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of calendars last year. Dur- 
ing 1894 many of them have visited the dealers to 
whom they sent these favors. Now, how many deal- 
ers were using these calendars daily? Say a manu- 





facturer visits 10 per cent. of the persons to whom 


financial interests desire to learn of the standing or | 


. ae , , | in Boston and five or six New York factories. 
‘ preparation for Christmas and in expectation of | 


A 
the new year the average piano manufacturer | 


he sent calendars, could he swear that even 1 per 
cent, were using them, thus doing him a little spas- 
modic advertising? If so, then 10 per cent. were in 
use, reminding the dealers that there was such a 
piano. Perhaps a few were doing duty reminding 
dealers of maturing notes. That’s some use, anyway. 

Everybody sends out calendars nowadays, and as 
everybody is flooded with them as gifts nobody de- 
sires them, and they are quietly dumped in the waste 
paper basket or hung up with a half dozen others, 
there to stay until the dust on them gets so thick a 
broom is necessary to use before the wording on them 
can be deciphered. 

As for doing a manufacturer any good in a retail 
way, the money he throws away on calendars put in 
the local papers would bring him results large and 
profitable. The main reason the calendar is inopera- 
tive is that it never reaches the destination marked 
out for it in the calendar man’s scheme, viz., hung in 
a prominent place where ‘‘he that runs may read.” 

Doubtless thousands, yea tens of thousands, of cal- 
endars will go out from piano manufacturers this 
month. Now test the thing. Instruct your traveling 
men to report the number of your calendars they see 
between January 1 and May 1. That’s the way to 
convince yourself that the money spent for calendars 
is thrown away. 


$75 P 


IANOS. 


> 





EVENTY-FIVE dollars apiece is about the aver- 
S age wholesale price of the great raft of stencil 
pianos now found onsale in the piano warerooms in 
this country. The instruments are absolutely worth- 
less as musical instruments, and dealers are asking 
all the way from $100 to $200 apiece for them or offer- 
ing them as second-hand bargains. We can on appli- 
| cation at any time furnish the names of the manu- 
facturers of these so-called pianos. They are sold as 

Leland pianos, 
Steinberg ms 
Blake * 
Lenox 
Camp 
Epworth 
Brunswick 
Twichell sn 
Rintelman 
Bryant 
Keystone " 
Conservatory ‘ 
Washburn es 
Wagner “a 
Liszt “ 
Mendelssohn ‘* 
Lexington 4 
Kensington 
Mozart 
Arion 
Harmony 
Beethoven 
Steinmetz 
Davis 

All these names and many others and the names of 
dealers upon them are fictitious so far as they indi- 
cate a factory, for there are no such factories, 

Such pianos are begus stencil truck and emanate 
from two or three Chicago factories, one little factory 
None 
of the manufacturers making such goods has a name 
of any consequence as a maker of musical instru- 
ments, but merely as a producer of the cheapest kind 
of truck. 

Dealers who are finding that their competitors are 
selling such stuff should, in each case, furnish us 
with the name of the purchaser. We will attend to 
the balance. Of course in case of competition be- 
fore a sale is closed this paper can always be called 
into requisition. 

It may be possible that this paper may not be able 
to stop the sale of such goods in quantities before a 
few failures have taken place, but it proposes to do 
its duty in the premises by warning every one against 
dealing in that kind of trash. 





Notice. 

Sit is our custom to publish in the last of 
A our issues for each year the dates of the annual 
meetings of the stock companies in the music trades, we 
should -be obliged to those who bave not already sent us 





the date of their meeting to do so as quickly as possible. 
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Want to Know. 
HERE is no end tothe string of inquiries 
that leads into this office. We seriously contemplate 
organizing a Department of Information for the benefit of 
those who are in danger of being entrapped by the bogus 
Here is another: 
ROCHELLE, IIl., Nov. 28, 1894. 


piano and organ man. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
1 you kindly give your opinion of Epworth pianos? Have a 


Could 
friend about purchasing. Yours, Mrs. M. T, ELLINWOOD. 


Yes, we could ; but why not read this paper? See issue 
of November 28, 1894, in which we show that Epworth 


pianos, like many others, are stencils. Cheap, low grade 


goods, Get your friend to go to the local dealer and do 
business with him, eee 
Someone sends an advertisement in the Rochester 


‘* Post-Express” of November 28 of the Mackie & Co. 
piano. Well, that is a stencil too; cheap, low grade piano. 
Mackie does not make it. Someone tells us that E. Gabler 
& Brother make the Mackie and that Mackie so reports it. 
This must be contradicted, for it is not true. 


* * * 
RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 14, 1804. | 

Editors The Musical Courier 
Will you please inform us as to the standing of the Krell piano? It | 
is being offered our territory as first-class in comparison with | 
Mathushek, Mason & Hamlin and others. We read your article | 
“Pirst Class"’ in October 3ist, but would like something more defi- 


reply will be appreciated. 





A prompt 
\ MILLER & UZZLE, 
Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, 


urs truly, 


The Krell piano is a good piano in its grade, but its 
There are only a 
they are 


makers do not claim that it is first-class. 
very, very few first-class pianos made, and 
generally well known all over the land, particularly because 


of the age and great artistic reputation of the makers. | 
The Krell is a new piano, coming to the pubiic and critics | 
for the favor of a test, and it would be absurd to classify it | 
now even among much lesser lights than the first-class, | 
There is lots of foolishness in the piano trade, but the worst 

is for everyone to be claiming that he is making a first-class | 


piano. It is absurd 


Jacob Doll’s New Catalogue. 


R. JACOB DOLL has issued a new and 
illustrative of his stock and 
specialties in the piano line. After describing the capacity | 
of the factory, and calling attention to the number of 
‘*Doli” pianos in existence as live witnesses of the prog- 
ress of his trade, Mr. Doll introduces an effective half-tone 


beautiful catalogue 


picture of himself. 

He then proceeds with cuts of the improved detachable | 
Dollinstruments. These include reproductions of the rear | 
view, open backs, front view of the plate, Styles A, B, C 
and E in uprights, and G in grand, together with top and | 
rear views of the grand piano. The first four named styles | 
have been improved. An additional force of 40 men has 
been employed in the various departments since the elec- 
tion, and Mr. Doll’s books show orders for 100 pianos. 

His visitors last week included Mr. Frank Thomas, of Al- 
bany, and Mr. Otto Boab and Mr. J. L. Flannery, of 
Springfield, Mass. Among the firms to whom extensive 
orders have just been shipped may be mentioned Messrs. 
Clark, Wise & Brother, of Oakland, Cal.; Messrs. William 
A Stratham & Co., of San Franscisco ; Mr. G. C. Asch- 


bach, of Allentown, Pa., and the Knight-Campbell Music | 


Company, of Denver, Col. 


Ludwig & Co. 

HE progress of the house of Lud- 
wig & Co. verifies the well established fact that a 
business concern having men of sound judgment and con- 
servative characteristics at the helm must surely become 
successful. The variety and extent of their products are 
made evident in the catalogue that they have recently had 
published in their interest, giving a number of reproduc- 
tions from photographic views of the several styles of 


Messrs. 


pianos manufactured by this firm, 

By the way of comparison it is not out of place to 
state that the abridged facilities formerly enjoyed by 
Messrs. Ludwig & Co. have been dissipated by the addi- 
tion of vast extra manufacturing equipments, as well as 
the taking possession of their factory, and since that occu- 
pancy they have been sending out from 110 to 125 pianos 
each month ; but as this has been in a measure an unex- 
pected augmentation of the trade, the capacity of the 
factory has naturally been tested to meet the exigency. It 
will not be long, however, before the firm shall have 
removed every obstacle, by the complete instalment of the 
house with all of the necessary modern improvements. 

A special feature of the make of pianos includes ‘‘ The 
Royal,” Style 4, which is finished with marquetry panels. 
There is also a fine selection of veneers in uprights. 

The proprietors of the business express themselves as 
being particularly well pleased with the outlook from their 
own standpoint, and they are especially sanguine as to the 


healthful tone of trade and the extra impetus which it is 
liable to take on after the new year starts on its gallop. 
Mr. Ludwig was vehement in his denunciation of the 


acts he characterized as being nothing less than an 
illegitimate mode of obtaining patronage. 

‘* Apropos, I wish to be quoted as saying that there are 
representatives’ of piano houses traveling through the 
country giving dishonest impressions regarding the selling 
value of our instruments.” Mr. Ludwig resumed, upon 
changing the subject of the interview. ‘*We have 
sufficient evidence on hand to prove it. To say the least, 
itis a shady transaction fora man to use that sort of a 
weapon to beat his way through the bushes. Not that the 
practice is working any great amount of momentary injury 
to us, but we want to stop it ; that is our object. 

‘‘We are in receipt of three letters notifying us of the 
fact that efforts are being made to damage us in the eyes of 
the trade. In one instance a Western dealer writes us that 
he has been informed by a salesman who claims to have 
seen the bill that Ludwig pianos were being offered for 
sale by certain dealers at prices which we claim to be $20 
less than the actual cost of the instrument. Our informant 
doubted the information, but the salesman assured him 








| that he had seen the bill. 


‘*Of course the salesman’s information to the dealer 
was acanard, pure and simple. But naturally, and most 
naturally, too, dealers who are not in possession of our cat- 
alogues, and not acquainted with the Ludwig piano, get 
the impression (based upon these false reports) that we are 
in the line of destroying the quality and sacrificing the 
price of our piano. And right here I wish to say that our 
prices are and have been regular from the beginning, nor 
will they be subject to any process of fluctuation. 

‘*We wish to deny that there is any ground for these 
cheap price fabrications. We have kept abreast with the 
trade, chiefly owing to the improvements added to our 
piano, and augmented quality, valuable additions and 
cheapening of prices are not synonymous. We started out 
with a definite policy, which embraced the manufacture of 
a medium grade piano at a corresponding figure, and we 
still find ourselves in that category, both as regards price 
and quality. It is therefore timely for us to make a protest 
against the giving out of false impressions. 

‘* The competetive salesmen who traffic in such garbage 
are actuated either by jealousy or ignorance, and their 
allegations are utterly without a leg to stand upon. I 


| Must insist upon making myself heard in this matter, be- 


cause, as a firm, we do not wish to encounter any more of 


| the spirit manifested by the Western dealer referred to. 
| Besides there are large houses selling our piano and judg- 


ing the merits of the same, and in support of this we claim 
that the price at which we are selling our piano is the most 


| consistent, according to prevailing values.” 








The Queen Buys One. 


GLASGOw, Scotland, 42 Buchanan Street. 


| The Aeolian Company, New York: 


Dear Sirs—I have pleasure in informing you that I have 
sold one of your instruments to Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain. I took one to Aberdeen a fortnight ago 
and gave a programme to all the press representatives in 
the north of Scotland ; one of these notices was brought to 
the notice of the Queen, so we had an order to take one to 
Balmoral Castle for a hearing. She was so pleased that 
she putchased it. Yours truly, . 

(Signed) W. ADLINGTON, 
| * Of J. Muir Wood & Co. 
| The Aolian is destined for still greater things than 
| the adornment of Royal Drawing Rooms, Its great- 
| est feature lies in its power as an educator. 


To Elect a Nominating Committee. 
NEw YORK, December 6, 1894. 
To the Members: 

GENTLEMEN—The next regular meeting of the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York and Vicinity will 
be held at the Union Square Hotel Tuesday, December 11, 
at3 Pp. M. 

At this meeting the annual election of the nominating 
committee will take place. Respectfully, 

Louis P. Bacu, Secretary. 

Why does a small association like this allow a nom- 
inating committee to elect its officers? Why not elect 


the officers in open contest ? 
 aerconaaraape' Connected with present firm for past six years—de- 
sires to change position with first-class house, outside or ware- 


room work ; references as to ability and experience will be furnished 
Address, ‘“‘Salesman,’’ THE MUSICAL Cou- 


in personal interview. 

RIER. 

WANTED Position January 1 to take charge of tuning depart. 
ment for a responsible house by a strictly first-class tuner who 

thoroughly understands action regulating, tone regulating, case 

work and the general overhauling of pianos; factory experience 

Address Tuner, care this office. 

y 7 ANTED~—Position in general music store, by an experienced 
man. Can take entire charge, from tuning and repairing up. 

Address Bolling, THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





methods employed by certain competitive salesmen, whose | 


The Autoharp. 


HE autoharp, an instrument of positive 

musical merit, is rapidly coming to the front. When 
| the autoharp was first put on the market by the Zimmer- 
man concern, of Philadelphia, it was regarded as a toy, and 
as such was sold. 

Its possibilities as a musical instrument were never 
recognized, or, if regognized, were never exploited until 
Alfred Dolge & Son“became the general selling agents. 
From the time this concern took hold of it the autoharp 
commenced to be appreciated by the general public ; “still it 
was regarded as a musical toy. 

Then commenced the education or the enlightenment of 
the public in regard to the possibilities of the autoharp. It 
was played at concerts given by eminent conductors and 
by men who had given time to its study. 

In a short time the public has been made to realize that 
the autoharp is a musical instrument in the broad accepta- 
tion of that term. It has possibilities as yet undeveloped 
which will raise the standard still higher. 

When an instrument afew years ago considered a toy 
will attract the attention of such a musician as Schar- 
wenka, who has written for it special music, who can say 
what its artistic future will be? All this in afew years! 
All this the work of Alfred Dolge & Son, who threw their 
energy into the task of making this instrument an addition 
to the means of producing the best thoughts of musicians. 








Trade Notes. 


—N. D. Coon has succeeded Rilkey & Hall at 106 West Superior 
street, Duluth, Minn. 

—Fire destroyed the musica} instrument store of J. M. Cass at Rut- 
land, Vt., last week. 

—N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, celebrated his forty-first birth- 
day last Wednesday. 

—R. A. Kennison, at Pawtucket, R. L, has removed his music store 
into the Opera House Building. 

—Tne Corning Music Store is a new house in Corning, N. Y. Itis 
located in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 

—Mr. F. A. Winter, of Altoona, Pa., has placed his son ina New 
York piano factory to learn piano making. 

—Burglars broke into the wareroom of C. S. Stone, of Springfield, 
Mass., one night last week, but secured little plunder. 


—Mr. Carl Peck, nephew of Mr. Leopold Peck, was married to Miss 





Rose Schwarz at Jaeger’sJyesterday, at 5:30 P. M. 


—A. E. Groves, agent for J. B. Bradford, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
opened a new wareroom on South Pinckney street, Madison, Wis. 


—Mrs. Harding, wife of Frank Harding, music publisher, at 229 
Bowery, New York, was burned severely last week by an explosion 
of naphtha. 

—Hugo Schlam, of Broder & Schlam, music publishers, of San 
Francisco, has denied the statement, recently circulated, that the 
business of the firm is owned by Oscar Schlam. > 

—T. M. Aldrich has purchased the stock of musical goods of G. R. 
Hanford at Philadelphia. He has taken possession of the store in the 
Flower Building, but will remove the stock from the city. 

—Openings seem to be in order at present. Messrs. N. J. Dyer & 


Brother, of St. Paul, Minn., held their annual opening in November, 
and are now in excellent shape for the trade that comes at Christ- 


| mas. 


—The International Piano Makers’ Union has elected a committee 
to confer with the United Piano Makers’ Union, as soon as the latter 
withdraws its protest against the admission of the former to the Cen- 
tral Labor Federation. It is expected that the two unions will soon 
amalgamate. 

~The Stockbridge Music Company has been organized at Portland, 
Me., for the purpose of buying, selling and dealing in sheet music 
and music books, and has filed certificate. Capital stock, $10,000, of 
which $75 is paid in. President, Ira C. Stockbridge, of Portland ; 
treasurer, W. H. Stockbridge, of Freeport 

—Frank H. Brown, of Palmyra, N. Y., has sued Frank M. Derrick, 
of Rochester, for $5,000 damages for alleged false imprisonment. 
Mr. Brown was recently arrested on acharge of grand larceny pre- 
ferred by Mr. Derrick, by whom he was employed, but after spend- 
ing a night in the police station was discharged. 

—Messrs. Keller & Sons expect to complete the addition to their 
piano factory by the opening of the new year. The new building 
will be 50 feet wide by 50 feet long and three stories high, which, to- 
gether with the present factory, will afford a ground floor area of 
50x100 feet. A double advantage will finally be effected by the clos- 
ing up and making into a street of the old Mott Haven Canal, 
from 188th to 144th streets. This will give a frontage and entrance 
ontwo streets. The entire building will be modernly equipped, new 
facilities will be added and the force of employés will naturally be 
augmented in every department. 





THE MAKING OF THE 


Roth & Engelhardt 


Actions is under the 
direct supervision 
of F. Engelhardt, 
many years Action 
foreman for 


Steinway & Sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office: 114 5th Ave., New York, 
Factory : St, Johnsville, N.Y. 
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JOHN JACOB DECKER. 











HE death of Mr. John Jacob Decker last Friday 
afternoon was a surprise for which his friends 
were in no wise prepared. The news of his illness 
was known, but that his malady was of so serious a 
nature had been imparted to but few. 
John Jacob Decker is dead. A complete and por- 
tentous sentence, a summing up of an earthly career, 
a period to human existence. A soul has passed 
away from the daily haunts of earth and gone from 
an intermingling with the active, restless world toa 
rest, to a sleep, to another existence. We realize 
these things slowly. No news of death is ever 
grasped on first hearing. It is only onturning it over 
in the mind that its full significance comes. 
The mind sees the boy John Jacob Decker work- 
ing as an apprentice learning the trade of a cabinet 
maker. His serious face was oftener turned in the 
direction of work and study than toward play. In 
fact play was something he knew but little about, as 
he was too much wrapt up in serious work. Next 
we see him coming to America on attaining his ma- 
jority and beginning work as a journeyman cabinet 
maker. So far his history was similar to that other 
soul so lately and honestly mourned—Jacques Bach. 
30th were cabinet makers on landing in America; 
both were expert workmen ; both were ambitious, 
and in both was ambition gratified. 

Step by step Mr. Decker’s career enlarged. He 
was a worker on conservative lines, but those times 
His struggles in the early fifties 
and sixties were struggles indeed. The piano was an 
instrument for the rich, the cultured, and those who 
knew the value of a musical instrument. Distinction 
awaited the man, but distinction 
harder to obtainthen than now. Sensationalism was 
not the stepping stone to fame, the only help to suc- 
cess was hard, persistent work. 

The mind sees the rise of Decker fame, which must 
forever be attributed to John Jacob Decker. His 
the genius that built the Decker institution, 
which stands to-day his commercial monument. The 
Deckers have been called German piano makers by 
unthinking persons. The Deckers are not German 
piano makers, America was the country in which 
John Jacob Decker learned the art of piano manufac- 
ture. He came here a German cabinet maker ; he 
died an American piano maker. 

Mr. Decker'’s life was quiet. He loved the factory 
and the experimenting room, and although fond of 
working out in detail to a successful finis problems 
that presented themselves, he was too practical to 
waste time in foolish research after things that prom- 
ised little commercial importance. 

It has been said, and with truth, that Mr. Decker 
His nature did not admit of making 
any, so a host of friends sorrow that this life has 
been put out and they join in extending to the 
bereaved family of the deceased the greatest sym- 
pathy. A man of ambition who achieved with his 
own hands and brain his aspirations has departed 
from us. 


were conservative. 


successful was 


was 


had no enemies. 


The Career of John Jacob Decker. 


John Jacob Decker died the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 7, at his residence, 154 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. He was the head of the piano manufacturing estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Decker Brothers, 33 Union square. 

Mr. Decker was born July 20, 1822, at Moelsheim, Ger- 
many. While a youth he was apprenticed to learn the 
trade of a cabinet maker, and having become proficient in 
the details of that calling he sailed for America, arriving 
here July 10, 1848. Almost immediately he entered the 
employ of Messrs. Raven & Bacon, piano manufacturers, in 
the capacity of a journeyman, and in due time he was 
advanced to the position of foreman and superintendent of 
the entire factory. It was a question of but three months 
before he was honored with the distinction of a junior part- 
nership in the house, with a full share, without the neces- 
sity of monetary consideration, this advantage having been 
granted him owing to his capacity and capabilities, and as 
a return compliment for the valuable services that he was 
able to render owing to his absolute familiarity with his 
trade. Upon his advent as a member of the firm the style 
was changed to Messrs. Raven, Bacon & Co. Mr. Decker’s 
prominence in the piano line outgrew the abridged oppor- 
tunities that naturally fell to the.junior partner of the 
concern, and in 1862, in conjunction with Mr. David 


Decker, his brother, he took a decisive step, launching out 
as the senior member of the firm of Decker Brothers, the 
style under which the business has since been continued. 
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a measure contracted. The piano factory and warerooms 
were located in Bleecker street. Later an uptown move 
was effected by opening warerooms at 33 Union Square, 
the site of the firm’s present quarters, and a factory in 
Thirty-fifth street. In 1874 Mr. David Decker retired, Mr. 
Charles A. Decker, the eldest son of Mr. John Jacob 
Decker, succeeding as partner. Matters ran their course 
until 1888, when, upon the death of Mr. Charles A. Decker, 
Mr. William F. Decker, the youngest and only surviving 
son, was admitted to partnership with his father, John 
Jacob Decker. 

The latter had been in the best of health and actively 
conducted the business affairs of the house up to the time 
of the attack of pneumonia to which he succumbed after 
less than a week of ailing. The law of the inevitable was 
fulfilled, Mr. Decker quitting his cares in the almost white 
winter of life, having attained to his 72d year. 

Mr. William F. Decker, the successor, and now sole pro- 
prietor of the industry, is a native of New York,and a 
young man, having just passed the age of 26. The present 
indications point in the direction of a continuation of the 
old style of the firm, and it is certain that the long familiar 














JOHN JACOB DECKER. 

policy of the concern will be perpetuated. Young Mr. 
Decker is acquainted with the details of the piano trade, 
having received a thorough business training under his 
father’s tutelage. At the same time he possesses a general 
knowledge of the factory. He has seen the present gigan- 
tic piano warehouse rise over the site where the much more 
modest house once stood, and was energetic in advancing 
the work on the new structure to a state of completion pre- 
paratory for the opening in September, 1893. 


The Funeral Services. 
The funeral services over the remains of John Jacob 
Decker were held at his late residence, 154 West Forty-fifth 
street, last Monday evening at 8 o’clock. The friends of 
the deceased gathered in the two dimly lighted parlors and 
listened with respectful attention to the Rev. Chas. T. 
Weitzel, assistant to Dr. Lyman Abbott, who was detained 
and could not deliver the eulogy. 
In a few words the minister spoke of the life of Mr. 
Decker and drew a moral fromit. He then read a lesson 
from the Bible and closed with a fervent prayer, after 
which the friends of Mr. Decker viewed his remains. 
There were present besides Mr. W. F. Decker, his mother 
and the immediate relatives of the deceased the following 
gentlemen : 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers; Mr. W. 
Foster, of the Weber Piano Company ; Mr. E. Holyer, of 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company ; Mr. 
Schlemmer and Mr. Steinenberg, of Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer & Co.; Francis Bacon, Mr. Jos. Gross and Mr. F. 
Fisher, of Behr Brothers & Co.; Mr. Goepel, of Goepel & Co.; 
Mr. J. W. Currier, Mr. Louis Bach, of Kranich & Bach ; Mr. 
G. C. Cole, of I. I. Cole & Son; Mr. F. G. Smith, Mr. Glueck 
ner} of Alfred Dolge & Son; Mr. I.N.Camp, of Estey & 
Camp, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. W. G. Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mr. S. Hamilton, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. C. Wulsin, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Mr. Geo. W. Armstrong, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. A. 
A. Van Buren, Louisville, Ky.; J. G. Ramsdell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. H., B. and C. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, New 
York ; Richard Ranft, New York; W. & A. Zinsser, G. 
Kammerer. 
Among the employees of the Decker house were Mr. W. 





To be sure, the operations of the juvenile house were in 





_Friess, Mr. A. Bushom, Mr. C. Dieckman and Mr. G. W. 
Meyer. 

The interment was at 
strictly private. 


Greenwood yesterday, and was 


Henry Saltonstall. 

Mr. Henry Saltonstall, vice-president of Chickering & 
Sons’ corporation, notice of whose death appeared in the 
last issue of THe Musicat Courier, was buried last 
Wednesday from the First Church, Berkeley and Marl- 
boro streets, Boston. Among those who were present 
at the service were: Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, bishop 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Charles Jackson, Mr. S. Endicott 
Peabody, Mr. George Wheatland, Pres. Eliot of Harvard 
University, Gen. Francis A. Walker, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, Col. Henry Lee, Mr. Henry Tuckerman, Col. 
Henry Russell, Mr. Francis Peabody, Jr., Mr. Samuel 
S. Johnson, Mr. George S. Hale, Mr. George F. Hammond, 
Mr. H. Pierson Beebe, Mr. Leverett Saltonstall, Mr. Fran- 
cis H. Appleton. Judge John Lowell, Capt. Charles T. 
Lovering, Mr. William P. Lawrence, Col. Francis H. Pea- 
body, Dr. John Homans, Dr. William White, Mr. T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Mr. Martin Brimmer, Mr. Arthur Lyman, 
Gen. Loring. 

President George H. Chickering attended as the repre- 
sentative of the Chickering & Sons Piano Company, and 
also the treasurer, Mr. C. H. W. Foster. 

Mr. Saltonstall was treasurer of the Pacific Mills, and, as 
Mr. Foster says, was recognized as the leading mill treas- 
urer of New England. He was 67 yearsold. Hisinterest 
in the Chickering corporation reverts to his wife and subse- 
quently passes into trusteeship, and cannot be offered in 
the market for sale according to the provisions of the will. 
It has not yet been decided who shall succeed Mr. Salton- 
stall as vice-president of the company. 


Miss Janet Tilney. 

Last Friday the warerooms of the Weber Piano Company 
were closed, while all officials and employees attended the 
funeral of Miss Janet Tilney, daughter of Robert F. and 
Mary M. Tilney, who died at St. Augustine, Fla., Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Tilney is secretary and treasurer of the Weber Piano 
Company. To lose a daughter at the interesting age of 16. 
is indeed a sad affliction, and the trade in general extends 
sympathy to Mr. Tilney. 





Mrs. August Gemunder, Jr. 

The wife of Mr. August Gemiinder, Jr., died December 
3 of spinal meningitis after.an illness of about two months, 
dating from the birth of @ child. 

Mrs. Gemiinder was the daughter of the late Edward 
Schuberth. The funeral was held last Wednesday and 
was largely attended. Mr. August Gemiinder, Jr., who 
did not return to business until yesterday, has the sym- 
pathy of many friends. 





‘ George Hedrick. 

George Hedrick, many years a dealer in musical instru- 
ments, died December 2 at his home in Lowell, Mass. He 
was 85 years old. 

Mr. Hedrick had been an invalid several years. 
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believer in the Briggs piano, for the fact is patent 
to the least observing, that the Briggs people have 
always from the start shown their purpose to make a 
musical instrument in contradistinction to the piano 
The pur- 


has always been a 


of commercial features so prevalent now. 
pose the Briggs people showed years ago has always 
been maintained. True there has been a steady im- 
provement in their musical instruments, but this has 
been the result of time, study and application. 

There never was a time when the Briggs piano 
could not have been calied a good musical instru- 
ment. The steadfast manner in which the Briggs 
people have adhered to their policy of making a mu- 
sical instrument can be seen in their repeated refusals 
of temporary advantages should they depart from 
their high standard and come down to commercial 
productions. 

They believed that to sacrifice their musical instru- 
ment on the altar of mammon would but give them a 
temporary advantage, which would boomerang their 
interests, leaving them in the position of men who 
prove to their announced good intentions. 
Their purpose to build a musical instrument has won 
the admiration of all lovers of the true piano. 

What the purposes, aims and aspirations of the 
company will be, following out their past principles, 
will be disclosed in their manufactures next year, 
which will be a period of extraordinary artistic devel- 
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opment on the lines already securely laid. 
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EX-MAYOR BEATTY CONVICTED. 


—___-»>___——_ 


The Former Organ Manufacturer Found 
(iuilty of Using the Mails 
Fraudulently. 


Monrre.ier, Vt., Dec. 7.—Daniel F. Beatty, who was 
Mayor of Washington, N, J., and was known extensively 
as a piano and organ manufacturer, was convicted here 
yesterday of the fraudulent use of the mails. He was 
remanded for sentence. Beatty was defended by Logan, 
Clark & Dumond, of New York, ‘and ex-Governor Dilling- 
ham, of Vermont. United States District Attorney John H. 
Senter and his assistant, Harlan W. Kemp, represented the 
Government. Beatty was arrested on June 7, 1893, in New 
York, at the request of the United States Marshal at Hart- 
ford, who notified the United States District Attorney's 
office in New York that an indictment had been found 
against Beatty on complaint of William A. Coley, a postal 
clerk at South Norwalk. 

It was alleged that Coley had been induced to buy, 
through circulars sent through the mail, an organ for $50, 
which Beatty represented was worth $100. Experts de- 
clared the organ was not worth $15. Beatty was arraigned 
before United States Commissioner Shields and was held 
in $1,000 for trial 

HIS is the culmination of the efforts to bring 
. Beatty to the realization of the fact that swind- 
ling does not pay, and in connection with it it may be 
of interest to recall some features of the peculiar re- 
lations Beatty sustained to the music trade. 

For a dozen years this paper has been warning the 
people against the impositions of the New Jersey 
organ man, and although he had been making frantic 
efforts to secure immunity in these columns, we 
never even permitted him to pass beyond the outer 
rail of the office. He, however, succeeded in getting 
his advertisements into some of the music trade 
papers, which helped him in his claim to legitimacy. 
Some years ago we published the copy of a contract 
he made with a notorious music trade editor, who 
accepted $1,000 for advertising the fraud organs. 
The money helped to bust this distinguished failure 
among music trade adventurers, and it was just one 
of the few causes that aided in exposing the charac- 
ter of his absurd schemes. He would accept $25 to- 
day and defend Beatty as the case now stands. 

Among other curious discoveries we made about 
1888 or 1884, during our campaign against Beatty, was 
the prevalence of the opinion that our exposé was 
nothing more nor less than aclever advertising scheme 
on the part of Beatty, and as a result of this notion it 
was impossible for us to secure advertising from a 
number of legitimate organ manufacturers who truly 
believed that it was a Beatty scheme—this constant 
exposé of his rotten methods. We remember on one 
occasion, in discussing the theme with a Connecticut 
organ manufacturer who believed in the theory, that 
we asked the manufacturer how much he or his con- 
cern would pay for similar advertising. This question 
turned out to be a regular poser, and not long after 
the episode a letter of apology was received by us in 
which the Connecticut company frankly told us that 
many of its agents had written regarding the great 
benefits they were receiving through the Beatty 
articles in THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

This was in the infancy, so to say, of this paper, 
and all the time the big fraud trade editor was receiv- 
ing at the rate of $1,000 a year from the other fraud. 
If necessary we could again publish that most in- 
famous contract, for it is on file here in this office. 

We are chiefly reminded of this instance now for 
the reason that only last week we were told in Boston 
that the series of articles on Steinert methods were 
nothing more nor less than the most clever kind of 
Steinway advertising. The process of ratiocination 
that brings about such a conclusion should be thor- 
oughly explained, as it would prove most valuable 
not only to editors but to the commercial community 
generally. We should like to know, anyhow, what the 
firm of Steinway & Sons, of New York, London and 
Hamburg, has to do with any analysis of a New Eng- 
land piano dealer, who happens, among others, to 
handie the Steinway pianos. We are not determin- 
ing the relations between manufacturer and dealer 
in this Steinert issue as such; neither can we fora 
moment consider that impossibility of a knowledge 
on the part of Steinway & Sons of the inner mechan- 
ism of the Steinert concern, for the simple reason that 
it would be contrary to the interests of the Steinert Com- 
pany to give to Steinway & Sons even so much as an ink- 
ling of the methods they pursue 

If it may appear during these articles that the 
Steinway piano is a fine piano that is merely the fault 
of Steinway & Sons. Everybody in the whole piano 
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trade—everyone who is endowed with a proper sense 
of the artistic and commercial proportions of the 
piano trade—everyone is willing to acknowledge the 
greatness of the Steinway piano, and to speak of this 
in articles on Steinert methods is merely to reiterate 
what everybody down to the individual salesman at 
Passamaquoddy, Kinderhook and Tombstone, Ariz., 
says; and it is hardly possible to write about pianos 
nowadays and not say it. 

But to intimate that because this happens to be 
iterated and reiterated the firm of Steinway & Sons 
are the instigators of the analytical discourses in this 
paper on the Steinert methods shows that many men 
in the musictrade are the same as the men in the trade 
who in 1883 and 1884 believed that our Beatty articles 
were his paid advertisements. 

The man who took money from the legitimate 
organ manufacturers to advertise their goods and who 
turned around and took Beatty’s little $1,000 to shut 
up was just as great anidiot, or rather imbecile, then 
as he now is, only he was then a younger imbecile. 
Those who refused to touch Beatty certainly demon- 
strated that they belonged to another class, although 
to be classified as an improvement upon imbecility is 
not an extravagant compliment. 

Beatty and his friend will both end up in about the 
same manner. They fraternized then, they have 
since, and they do now and will hereafter. It all 
works under one universal law. 


KEEPING UP PRICES. 


> 


T seems like the acme of foolishness to warn man- 
| ufacturers of established reputation against the 
error of reducing prices in order to gain business. 
At the present time there is a little cloud about the 
size of a man’s hand on the horizon of the piano 
trade’s commercial firmament. It is the cheap piano 
which casts a shadow, so faint, however, that the sun 
of activity will dispel it. There is another cloud that 
is disturbing the long stagnation of business, now 
happily past. 

Because the people had no money and have been 
unable to purchase pianos there is a wavering in the 
line of prices. Old established firms and corpora- 
tions of importance have cut their prices, while many 
others are on the verge of it. 

What for? 

To gain additional business ? 

Does a man commit suicide to save his life? Non- 
sensical problems; yet not more so than this foolish 
idea that to gain business when times are unpro- 
pitious prices must be reduced. 

The first thing that happens to a concern of stand- 
ing that has beenin business for many years, that has 
a reputation, the first thing that happens when such 
a concern cuts into prices is what smashed business 
during 1893—the people confidence. If you 
tell them you are offering just as good a product, but 
as business is bad you are determined to sell for less 
the market gets better, they won't 
They think that your product is cheap- 
in Your 


lose 


money until 


believe you 


ened so as to offset the reduction cost. 
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prestige goes to pieces instantly. You might as well 
say at once that you are taking a cheaper, or acheap, 
piano, for then you will attract dealers looking for 
such a product. 

Suppose you convince the people of your honesty 
when you tell them that you are taking less for the 
same grade of goods, &c., although we deny the 
possibility of anyone doing such a thing, what will 
they think of you? That you have been for years 
swindling them, asking more for your product than 
it was worth ; that you have been amassing a fortune 
through the accumulation of enormous profits. 

There is no other way of looking at the matter. 
Grade is grade, and price makes grade. No man is 
going to buy more pianos from a manufacturer of 
standing because he lowers his price. Lowering of 
the manufacturer’s price means that the dealer must 
lower his.’ No? Most assuredly, as a manufacturer 
cannot lower prices to the dealer and the buying 
public not hear of it. Then the dealer offers a piano 
to Mr. at $50 less than he sold him one for his 
daughter two years ago. ‘‘ Hello,” cries Mr. ——, 
‘‘that piano must be getting poorer.” He figures on 
the basis of a gold dollar for 90 cents, a correct 
business calculation. 

Right here comes in the question, Why should old 
established houses desire to lower prices so as to se- 
cure more business? In common with every other 
line of artisticand commercial commodities the piano 
line has been depressed, and is now feeling the work 
of the cheap box. Everyhody was in the same boat, 
and surely the large and influential houses certainly 
have been in better shape tostand it than the smaller 
There must be bad business behind a concern 





ones, 
that desires to reduce prices to secure more business. 

It would be better sense for a large institution of 

prestige to raise them. 

An institution that does not go ahead is surely 
going backward. That is evident to any business 
man. A raising of prices denotes progress; a lowering 
certainly shows that the house is fast retrograding. 
It would be better that the public was told the grade 
of goods had been cheapened. 

There is commercial suicide in lowering prices. 
Who is benefited? Certainly not yourself, as you 
will do less business as well as reduce the earning 
power of your plant. Not the dealer, as he must re- 
duce prices also, thus losing custom by having peo- 
ple get suspicious of the cheapened goods. And you 
make capital for your opposing manufacturers, who 
are certainly attacked when you reduce prices. You 
gain no friends, you make hundreds of enemies and 
you commence the laying of the mine which will be 
one day exploded under you and possibly wreck your 
institution. 

It isto be hoped that the lowering of prices will be 
stopped at once. There is danger in it to prestige. 
Of course this does not affect firms of no importance. - 
3ut houses with names don’t want to get down nearer 

the cheap box. 


$7 A DAY guaranteed musicians selling ‘‘Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 

the new “Instantaneous Instructor” for piano and organ. 
Sells in every house containing an instrument. Sample and terms 
$1. Nin S. Hand, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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~ GHASE BROS, PIANO 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms : 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
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His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 





Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Tne VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
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Mae & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


At” our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
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BOSTON, Mass., 


December 8, 1894. 
LL the ers wear smiling faces this week, 
which may be taken as an indication of plenty of 


business. 


deal 


Chickering & Sons. 
ago last September Chickering & Sons started 
uring with their full force on full time and have 
kept right on ever since. 
To-day they are behind in their orders and it looks as if 
they would be for several weeks, as every mail brings re- 


A year 
manutfact 


quests for pianos. 
Cc. C. Haryey & Co. 
C, C. Harvey & Co. have just sold their first Christmas 
present—-a piano to be delivered the day before Christmas. 


They say they are selling more pianos for cash than they 
have in five years past. The other day they sold six pianos, 
and each one was paid for before the purchasers left the 
store. 
just finished taking account of stock and re- 
port a most satisfactory year. 

Last Thursday they bought six Chickering grands to re- 
plenish their stock, there being a great demand recently 


They have 


for grands 

They have one very profitable customer, who has paid 
Mr. Harvey having had the 
They think this is the longest 


renton one piano 34 years, 
name on his books 20 years. 


renting record in existence. 


New England Piano Company, 

At the warerooms of the New England Piano Company 

it is reported that everybody is well, happy and hustling. 
Briggs Piano Company. 

The Briggs Piano Company is busy as usual at its fac- 
tory. has just finished three handsome 
pianos, that were made to order. One, for a prominent 
merchant in Cleveland, is of walnut specially selected for 
The panels are raised and carved, and the case 
has rounded ends. 

Another for a well-known Boston manufacturer is of rose- 
wood with plain panels. 

The third is of Hungarianash, and this also has plain 
panels. 

The Briggs Company makes a specialty of handsome 
woods for its cases, and spares neither trouble nor expense 
to get them. 


The company 


its beauty. 


Emerson Piano Company. 
The Chicago office of the Emerson Piano Company dur- 
the past three months has sold over 50 pianos each 
month. 

The Emerson catalogue is just out and contains cuts of 
all their latest styles. 

The company is also sending out its calendars for 1895— 
beauties they are, too. Everybody will want one. 

Mr. M.’P. Conway, of Holyoke, Mass., is a most enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Emerson piano, which he sells as his 
leader. He says he ‘‘ is justified by the quality” and ‘ ap- 
preciates the merits of the goods.” 

Mr. Conway has met with great success in selling the 
Emerson, and gave an order for 20 pianos. He has just 
presented an Emerson with a Hungarian ash case to the 
Holyoke. 


ing 


Church of the Rosary, 
A. M. MePhail Piano Company. 
[he A. M. McPhail Piano Company has just established 
a lot of new agencies in Pennsylvania. Yesterday it re- 
ceived orders for two pianos by telegraph, for two by long 
distance telephone and for a dozen or more by mail. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

Mr. Brandon, one of Ivers & Pond’s traveling men, has 
been in Ohio and Indiana during the last month, and sent 
in good orders with pleasing regularity. 

Mr. Farley, another traveling salesman, is away on a 
.ong trip through New York, Pennsylvania and the South. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

Mr. J. N. Merrill spent three days this week in New York 
State, and sold so many pianos he had to come home, for he 
could not supply any more before January 1. 

The new catalogue is out and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. No expense has been spared to get something 
artistic and attractive. 

One of the brigthest factors in the piano business of this 
city is Mrs. Sherburne, in the employ of the Merrill Piano 
During Mr. Merrill’s absence abroad last sum- 


Company. 


mer this clever woman had charge of the business, and this 
fall she has traveled occasionally in the interest, of the 
house, appointing agents and making friends for the Mer- 
ril piano everywhere. Mrs. Sherburne was brought up in 
the piano business, being a daughter of H. W. Hall, of 
Burlington, Vt. She is for the Merrill piano first, last and 
all the time. 

John T. McLaughlin, who was with the Smith American 
Organ Company for 33 years, has recently joined the forces 
of the Merrill Piano Comany. 

They are very busy at the Merrill warerooms putting in 
the wires to run the new Electric Piano. 

The following circular has just been issued : 

We are prepared to furnish with the Merrill piano the only prac- 
tical and perfect piano player ever put on the market. It can be ap- 
plied to your own piano in your own home without any change or 
alteration whatever; and by means of the perforated paper (by 
which it is operated) you can have, with perfect expression, any and 
all compositions, from the simplest ballad to the most difficult sym- 
phony, played in a way to rival the most expert pianist, and with no 
knowledge of music necessary on your part. Itis the most wonder- 
ful invention in the musical world, and will delight all lovers of good 
music, giving something never before accomplished on a piano—an 
automatic attachment that is capable of the most difficult execution 
and repetition, while at the same time giving all the perfect shading 
and expression that could be given by a skilled musician. You are 
cordially invited to call at our warerooms, and we promise you a 
pleasant and profitable visit. 


Two Hundred Thousand Mason & Hamlin Organs. 


Mason & Hamlin have just passed the number 200,000, 
and considering the fact, which everyone knows, that this 
make is the highest priced organ the world produces, the 
significance of this record is apparent. Cheap goods in all 
lines outsell as a rule the higher priced articles, and surely 
the above is a great record for Mason & Hamlin and one of 
which this celebrated house may be very proud. These 
organs are numbered from 1 to 200,000 consecutively, no 
number having been skipped. There was a jollification at 
the factory to celebrate the reaching of the second 100,000. 

Mason & Hamlin have just received from the lithog- 
rapher a new showcard, advertising their organs. The 
great Guilmant is pictured in one corner, playing in church 
on the ‘‘ Guilmant” model ; in the upper left-hand corner 
Liszt is seated at the ‘* Liszt” model, with Rubinstein, 
Gounod and Scharwenka in the background; Sankey in the 
lower left-hand corner playing in Sunday school on the 
‘**Sankey ” model ; children are singing and playing on the 
baby organ in the upper right-hand corner, and the parlor 
model is pictured in a parlor scene, with medals grouped 
about in a very beautiful way. 

Miss Minnie E. Little, one of Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s 
foremost pupils, will give a recital at Union Hall, December 
20, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Hamlin. Miss Little will 
use the new andimproved Mason & Hamlin grand piano. 
The total business of this great house for the month of 
November shows an increase of 331% per cent. over the 
corresponding month of 1893. 

Mason & Hamlin are over 100 pianos behind their orders 
at their factory. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

Mr. F. L. Drew, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
has just returned fram a three months’ trip through the 
Northwest, West and South. During that time he 
visited all the old agents, and arranged with several 
new ones. He reports the situation very encouraging at 
all points. Without exception the company’s agents have 
commented on the improved action, tone and finish of the 
Vose piano, and say that the name of ‘* Universal Fa- 
vorite” is well deserved. 

Mr. Drew brought back such a big bundle of orders that 
he has postponed a trip he intended to make. 

The company’s retail business continues large ; the last 
two months brought the biggest trade the house has ever 
seen. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 


Mr. Chaffin, of Fitchburg, frequently visits the Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company, as he makes a specialty of its 
pianos. He was in town this week, and selected several 
for his holiday trade. 

Mr. F. A. Leland, proprietor of the business of S. R. 
Leland & Son, Worcester, is another frequent visitor, and 
has just been here making his holiday selections. His 
father, S. R. Leland, was one of the first agents Hallet & 
Davis had, starting with them in 1841, and the business 
has been continued ever since from father to son. 


The Estey Company. 


The Estey people were feeling very much pleased over 
having sold four pianos this morning. 

Their traveler through Massachusetts reports that busi- 
ness this week has been the best he has had this season. 


Poole & Stuart. 
Poole & Stuart recently made several pianos with cases 
of a special lot of walnut veneers. They were all sold in 
less than a week—‘‘ almost sold themselves,” Mr. Poole 
said. 
They have considerable birch and Hungarian ash they 





are very proud of. 








The 0. Ditson Company. 

At the O. Ditson Company they call attention to a 
Knabe piano with an oak case. The oak is dark, witha 
distinct burl, and the house may well point with pride to 
such a finished example of handsome case work. 

In Town. 

D. A. Stevens, Bridgeton, Me.; S. A. Dow, Haverhill, 
Mass.; M. P. Conway, Holyoke, Mass.; U. Perry (Perry 
Brothers), Wilkesbarre, Pa.; W. H. Hosmer, Lynn, Mass.; 
Professor Riley, Marlboro, Mass.; W. J. Le Favour, Salem, 
Mass.; M. C. Perkins, Rockland, Mass.; Mr. Chaffin, Fitch- 
burg, oe F. A. Leland, Worcester, Mass.; Karl Fink, 
New York. 








BECHT 
LEAVES 
PEASE. 


Goes to Brambach. 





HE surprise among traveling men this week 

is the resignation of Mr. Charles Becht from his posi- 

tion as general traveler for the Pease Piano Company. 

Mr. Becht will now travel for the Brambach Piano Com- 

pany, of Dolgeville, N. Y., having signed a contract with 

that firm. The contract takes effect January 1, shortly 

after which time Mr. Becht will leave on his first trip for his 
new employers. 

Mr. Becht has been in the trade many years, during 
which he has established his value asa traveler. No man 
without ability can manage to go from lucrative position to 
lucrative position leaving nothing behind him but friends 
if he be not in possession of ability—of exceptional ability. 
This Mr. Becht has done. He has climbed up in his pro- 
fession until he is recognized as being in the rank of first- 
class travelers in the trade. 

An incident that came under our notice happened last 
January when the different traveling men in the trade 
were under discussion. The question asked was whether 
or no the piano and organ trade contained as good and as 
many traveling men as other lines. On summing up, 
but six men could be called first-class in every respect, and 
Mr. Chas. Becht was among the six. The men mentioned 
are the great lights of the road trade, and more is accom- 
plished by them than even their employers realize. 

M. Becht in the first place has personality. He com- 
mands respect wherever he goes, and in receiving respect 
secures attention. The atteution which his appearance gives 
him is turned to commercial account by a rapid and sys- 
tematic presentation of trade conditions, put in such force- 
ful shape that concurrence becomes obligatory. He is 
quiet in argument, quick to see a weak point in the armor 
of his business opponent, with the ability of turning this 
weakness to his own advantage in such a straightforward 
commercial way that an opponent is never wounded, though 
he may be a little disgruntled at losing a trade point. 

In settling up bad trades, or in cases of assignment or 
any of the unfortunate and criminal occurrences in the 
trade, Mr. Becht has shown an amount of legal acumen 
not usually found in the possession of traveling representa- 
tives. He is never hard unless absolute justice demands 
it, and then he goes ahead in such a business manner that 
the man assigning or in bad odor becomes his friend, re- 
specting him for respecting the good, substantial name of 
business. 

But it is not at all necessary to speak of the many excel- 
lent points of business about Mr. Becht. The trade knows 
him throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, and knows but to respect and admire. The social 
side of Mr. Becht is just as interesting as his business char- 
acteristics. He is a jolly, whole-souled, delightful com- 
panion, whose friendshipcan be cherished by all lovers of a 
man. We congratulate the Brambach Piano Company on 
its acquisition. 
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NEW D. PRICE, $1,000. 


743 GIy eo. EBONY GRAND UPRIGHT. 


Height, 4 feet 9 inches; Width, 5 feet; Depth, 2 feet 4 1-2 inches. 


EXTRA HANDSOME CASE. 


PANEL SIDES, 
HAND CARVED LEGS, 
THREE STRING |, 


PATENT ACTION, 
CONTINUOUS HINCES, 
SWING DESK, 


FULL ACRAFFE, 
POLISHED BACK, 
SOSTENUTO PEDAL 






| This Piano may be had in Walnut, Mahogany, Oak or Rosewood at an Advanced Price. 
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WEBER PIANO COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Fifth Ave. cor. [6th St, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, 
December 8, 1894. 


O city in the Union does more advertising 
N than Chicago. There have been several bombshells 
recently thrown inthe trade, but one of the latest ‘‘ ads.” 
to attract attention is a genuine explosion, and has made a 
The following is a copy of the ‘‘ad.” to which 


sensation. 


we refer 


A CUT IN PIANOS. 


Puptic Receives THE BENEFIT AT AN OPPORTUNE 


SEASON. 


» general policy of large houses to secure the full advantage 
lay trade, reserving bargain sales until after January 1. 
, W. W. Kimball Company, Wabash avenue, 

, have decided to give their patrons an oppor- 

ure bargains in pianos during the holiday season. In 
the Kimball they carry a large assortment of Eastern 
made pianos of cheaper manufacture. In order to secure a large 
iments for the holiday trade, they made 

chases from several Eastern factories, but iu view of 
anges they have decided not to handle these pianos 
until after January 1. They have therefore determined to offer all 
s class at prices which will absolutely insure their 
sale during the present month. New 7% octave upright pianos of 
these makes are offered at $125. Such prices are unprecedented in 
y of the piano trade, and the public will not be slow to ap- 


the noi 


ear Jackson 
tunity to sex 


addition to 


stock of this class of instr 


extensive 


ontem plated 


ruments of 


iis exceptional opportunity 


Now the question is, Where is this thing going to stop? 
As is observed in the ‘‘ad.,” this particular sale is sup- 
posed to continue only until January 1, which gives hope 
that these kind of sales and this kind of advertising may 
in the future cease. 

There is always an excuse for advertising in this way. 
What brought on this particular offeris hard to say. The 
house which has, previously to this, been advertising the 
lowest priced pianos is the Chickering, Chase Brothers 
Company, which made its prices as low as $150 for a full 
size mahogany, three pedal piano, and although the house 
has said nothing about the number of sales which it has 
made by this means, a view of the warerooms at present 
indicates that the concern has sold a very large number of 
instruments, and not all of them cheap ones by any means. 

As anillustration of the amount of business which the 
house must have done, we will just remark that a short 
time ago the warerooms were so thoroughly crowded that 
it was difficult to get around among the instruments, and 
that at present one atleast of the parlors is entirely empty, 
and the front wareroom has not enough pianos in it to 
make a good show. 

For a long time the papers have been full of large dis- 
play ‘‘ads.,” reading notices and a goodly number of 
classified ‘‘ads.,” the Kimball Company being the house 
that has used the three different kinds of advertisements 
spoken of most freely. Some of the other houses have 
had reading notices, but not as many as the first house 
spoken of. 

The fact that this method of advertising has been con- 
tinued so long would warrant one in supposing that it has 
been successful in inducing sales, although the prices at 
which the instruments have been offered would indicate 
that the business had not been exceedingly successful, 
from a financial view point. 

The advertisement which is given above was followed 





the next day by a Lyon & Healy ‘‘ ad.,’’ which is here re- 
produced. 
HOLIDAY PIANOS. 
LARGEST AND Most CoMPREHENSIVE Stock oF IN- 
STRUMENTS Ever GATHERED UNDER ONE Roor 

Now being exhibited by Lyon & Healy. Unusual advantages offered 
at their holiday sale. No such collection of pianos as is now on ex- 
hibition at the salesrooms of Lyon & Healy has ever been offered for 
the consideration of the purchasing public. The best products of a 
dozen leading piano manufacturers, including the great names of 
Knabe, Fischer, Hallet & Davis Co., Hazelton, Blasius, and others 
equally well known, are displayed side by side. 1n ordinary sales- 
rooms you find the best efforts of one manufacturer—at Lyon & 
Healey’s you find the choicest results of the labor and capital of over 
a dozen great makers. Other advantages at Lyon & Healy’sare in 
like ratio. Purchasers not only have an unparalleled assortment 
from which to select, but they save money by so doing. Those seek- 
ing very cheap uprights can find them here from $100 upward. No 
one should decide upon an instrument for the holidays without con- 
ferring with Messrs. Lyon & Healy, corner Wabash avenue and 
Adams street. 

As will be observed, the house advertises pianos for $100 
upward, and as it does not say that these instruments are 
second-hand, the presumption is that the firm intended to 
lead the purchaser to infer that the pianos were new. 

No dealer in other cities, or in any other portion of the 
country, has any reason to be alarmed at the low price at 
which pianos are being offered in this city. The fact is 
that the $125 piano from a musician’s view point is not 
worth 125 cents. It would be a deplorable state of affairs 
if it would be supposed for one moment that the public 
could be made to believe that a first-class new piano could 
be supplied for $125. 

We do not believe that people who have sense enough to 
desire a piano in their house can be so foolish as to think 
that they can get one for such a low price. They are not 
pianos ; they never should be dignified with such a term; 
they are boxes, pure aud simple, and not worth the room 
they take up in a person’s house. 

The only charitable conclusion to come to in relation to 
this method of advertising cheap pianos which would do 
justice to the houses who are practicing it would be to be- 
lieve that they are doing so for the purpose of attracting 
people to their warerooms, and then selling them some- 
thing better ; and let it be distinctly understood that it is 
fully as impossible to procure a piano that is entitled to the 
name of a musical instrument at the price that these goods 
are offered at as to secure a good article of any description 
at one-third the price it should be sold at. 

The following is an ‘‘ ad.” which will appear in the Sun- 
day papers (to-morrow). It does not speak of prices, but it 
is a mild attack on the testimonial business, and except in 
that respect it is a comparison, it isa very good ‘‘ ad.,” and 
there is one great thing to be said in its favor—there is no 
reference to prices init, but more in the line of talking up 
the goods. 


THE 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


For many years it has been the custom of some piano manufac- 
turers to present to artists, professors and singers a piano. In return 
they would always receive letters of indorsement in which the 
‘beautiful tone and action” would be spoken of, and singers would 
say “‘it supports the voice.” In fact, they cannot say too much for 
the piano that they get for nothing. The writer says it does not sup- 
port the voice of the singer, but it supports their pocket. The Steger 
Piano Company were never yet obliged to adopt such methods in 
order to dispose of the “Steger” pianos, but instead of lavishing 
money on artists, professors and singers they have always put that 
amount into workmanship and material. Conscientious musicians 
and instructors all agree that the “‘Steger’’ piano contains the rich- 
est musical tone and an action which is the delight of the performer. 


Lyon & Healy’s New Catalogue. 


As a gauge to the importance of the music trade the last 
catalogue published by Lyon & Healy is suggestive. The 
book contains upward of 360 pages. It is a small-sized 
quarto, printed on fine calendered paper, has about 10 fine 
half tone illustrations of their establishment at the corner 
of Wabash avenue and Adams street, contains an excellent 
cut of their Chicago Exposition pavilion and also one of 
their exhibit at the Antwerp Exhibition. Small musical 
instruments, orchestrions, drums, brass instruments, &c., 
are elegantly illustrated. The cuts of the guitars and 
instruments of the violin school and madolins are illus- 
trated in colors, closely imitating the natural woods. 

Lyon & Healy's introduction to this catalogue mentions 








suggestive facts, as, for instance, that the house is the basis 
of supply for about 20,000 storekeepers; that it produces 
over 100,000 instruments every year ; that the concern aver- 
ages the sale of one piano every hour throughout the year, 
and other facts which are really interesting to the trade. 

In the catalogue the house claims to have everything 
knownin music, which is so close to the truth that it is 
hardly worth while to say that it does not deal in pipe 
organs. One would get an idea from this catalogue that 
there is a large business done in German accordions, as 
there is no less than 40 pages illustrating the instrument. 
Where they all go to is as much of a mystery as where 
pins go. One does not often hear this instrument played 
in large cities. 

There is something for everybody to learn in looking 
over a catalogue of this description. For instance, how 
many people know that there is a double bell B flat eupho- 
nium? One would suppose it would take a giant to blow it. 

Lyon & Healy have in the course of their existence pro- 
duced a great many handsome catalogues, but the last one 
naturally surpasses all previous efforts. 

Mr. Healy told the writer that up to to-day the cash sales 
of the house for this month were equal to their business 
during the same period in 1892. He also said that the 
number of packages delivered last Thursday was the larg- 
est in the history of the house. These are encouraging 
facts. 


Ann Arbor Organs in England. 


The Ann Arbor Organ Company has shipped to Mr. 
Charles Curtis, of London, a sample of a new style organ 
which it has just produced. The organ is said to be very 
beautiful, made of walnut with French walnut panels, and 
handsomely finished in varnish. The workmanship of the 
interior of the instrument is said to be fully equal to that 
of the exterior. 

Mr. Curtis is said to have the royal appointment from 
Queen Victoria to furnish the English court with musical 
goods. This probably means a wholesale agent for the 
Ann Arbor Organ Company in London. 


The A. B. Campbell Company and Florida. 


Mr. B. F. Manier, Jr., of the A. B. Campbell Company, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., has been a visitor in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Manier is young and intelligent and gave a 
short but comprehensive description of the State in which 
his concern transacts business. He claims for Florida a 
population of a half million and that it is constantly in- 
creasing. 

Jacksonville, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, is pros- 
pering ; building is going on quite extensively, and there 
are no empty houses ; streets have been paved and electric 
plants introduced. Tampa, Mr. Manier says, is nearly as 
large. Land which was thought by the natives to be use- 
less has been found to be well adapted for fruit raising, 
and even for ordinary agricultural purposes. There is a 
good demand for all the fruit that can be raised, and conse- 
quently there is never an overproduction. Five million 
boxes of oranges were shipped last year, but this year it is 
estimated there will be a reduction of 20 per cent in the 
quantity produced. 

The A. B. Campbell Company works the entire State, 
and Mr. Manier represents business as being good, al- 
though collections not as free as might be desired. Twelve 
per cent. interest is charged on all contracts. 


What Couldn’t They do? 


The possibilities of a house like the Chickering, Chase 
Brothers Company, of this city, and the Chase Brothers 
Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., are unlimited, for 
the reason that itis backed up by Mr. Hackley, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Hillis and Mr. Moon, whose combined wealth repre- 
sents between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. Imagine what 
could be done with such a sum as this in the music busi- 
ness ! 

Mr. Dodge, in whose hands the management of the Chi- 
cago department has virtually been given, has many of the 
characteristics necessary for the successful operation of a 
large business. 

We understand that radical changes will be made in the 
manner of conducting the business of the house, and in the 
manufacture of the Chase Brothers piano, all of which will 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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Characteristics of the YVOSE PIANO which 


are being recognized throughout the country ° 








ITS TONE. It is sweet, musical and powerful and sustains well. 
ITS SC ALE. It is thoroughly even and well balanced. 

ITS ACTION. It is of the best, and well regulated. 

ITS TOUC H. It is firm and elastic. 

. CONSTRUCTION. 


The best material is used and great care is shown in its workmanship 
and finish. 


.. ARTISTIC DESIGN OF CASES. 


It is especially noticeable. 
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42 
be for the benefit of the businessand greatly to the advan 
tage of the instrument. 

Mr. M. J. Chase, the president of both the incorporations, 
is again in the West on an important business trip. 


It Is a Stencil. 

A letter to one of the manufacturers and dealers of this 
city from a professor of music in Mansfield, Ohio, asks 
whether the Thompson Music Company, of this city, is 
manufacturing pianos. 

The gentleman who received this letter requested Tue 
Musicat Courter to answer the question, which it does by 
that the Thompson Music Company never manu- 
factured pianos, and that any piano which contains the 
concern's stencil is simply a piano that is made for it and 
consequently comes under the heading of a cheap box. 

No responsible maker with any regard for his name 
would consent to put another firm’s name on his instru- 
ments 

A Testimonial for the Conover. 

The Winona Seminary, at Winona, Minn., which institu- 
tion, by the way, announces that it is for ladies, which 
probably means it is for girls, recently purchased a car- 
load of Conover pianos from the Chicago Cottage Organ 
furnished the manufacturers with the letter 

This seminary, by the way, is large and 
1 has 18 music rooms, with the necessary 


Cor pany , anc 


printed below 


flourishing, and 

1umber of competent teachers : 

WINONA, Minn.. October 6, 1894. 
2 I rgan Company, Chicago, Ill. 

G The carload of Conover pianos purchased of you, 
t Bell's Music House, of this city, for use of the teachers in 
W ¢ nar ame August 20, and have been thoroughiy 

c t e wish to express our appreciation of their merits. 

ssess a clear, sweet and exceedingly pure tone; the scale is 

¢ ‘ as ; they have great power and brilliancy, good 

ality of tone, fine repeating action, and all the artistic 

’ t We selected the Conover for the best, and they are just as 
represented Yours respectfully, FRANCISCAN SISTERS, 


How They Are Beginning. 
The Olson & Comstock Company is having an excellent 
trade in all the different lines, which it may be as well to 
mention once more includes piano cases, stools and covers. 


Increase Capital Stock. 
The Reeder Piano and Organ Company at Peoria has 
certified to an increase in capital stock from $5,000 to 


S30 000 
Mrs, Cross Shows Her Work. 


The Chicago Ceramic Association held an exhibition and 
ile this week. Among the artists whose work was noted 
was Mrs. N. A. Cross, the wife of Mr. R. W. Cross, of this 
city, who showed acabinet of jeweled and gold wrought 
glass, which is a specialty she has brought to the standard 
of perfection. Everything pertaining to the table, buffet, 
cabinet and mantel in the way of crystal takes on an in- 
describable lovliness after passing under this artist's hands, 
and her exhibit was the almost constant centre of admir- 





ing throngs 


Personals 

Mr. ( Schleiffarth, who has been several years con- 
nected with the B. Shoninger Company as salesman, will 
sever his connection with the house January 1 next. 

Mr. Fred Lohr, representing Hardman, Peck & Co., of 
»w York, was in the city the early part of the week. 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Plano Company, of Ore- 
gon, Ill., was recently in the city. Mr. Jepson states that 
his factory is being worked thirteen hours a day and 
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Sunday 

Mr. W 
a position with 
sever his connection with that concern Jannary 1. 

also reason for believing that Mr. W. N. Van Matre will 
shortly sever his connection with the company. Mr. Van 
1 be remembered, recently opened a wareroom 


A. Munn, who has for several months been filling 


Matre, it wil 
sale of pianos and organs at Rockford, IIl., but 
whether he intends to devote his undivided attention to the 


for the 


tore there or take another position has not yet been de- 


‘ a¢ 
Mr. Harry Plimpton is managing the business of Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood's coming tours through the South. 


Mason & Hamlin pianos will be used. 
It is fair to surmise that Mr. Jarvis Peloubet will not be 
connected with Lyon & Healy after the expiration of his 
contract next February. 
Mr. C. H. O. Houghton in still in town selling veneers. 
Maj. C. F. Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, was a visitor to the city in the early part 


of the week 
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A New Tuning Device. 
R. D. M. WHITE, formerly with the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, recently 
patented a stringing and tuning device which has met with 
the approval of experts. Mr. White uses the lever prin- 
ciple, which has always been acknowledged as combining 
ease and accuracy of adjustment with stability. 

Heretofore inventors, in order to bring the strings close 
enough together to enable the hammer to strike the three 
strings of each note, have arranged the levers nearly in 
line, one back of the other, as wrest pins are placed. The 
levers occupying more space than wrest pins, necessitated 
lengthening the ‘‘ dead wire” from the plate bridge to the 
levers, which, in the short upper notes, is a great disad- 
vantage, both to the quality of the tone of the piano and 
its standing in tune. 

Mr. White’s device consists of an L-shaped lever, the 
short arm of which fulcrums against the base of the plate 
bridge. The long arm of the lever, which is forked, is en- 
gaged by a screw wrest pin, having a shoulder above and 
below the lever, thereby insuring accurate adjustment, 
whether the pitch is sharped or flatted. By an ingenious 
arrangement of the levers, the ‘‘ dead wire” is of uniform 
length throughout the instrument. Projecting from the 
side of each lever is a stud, to which the string is attached 
by passing through and being wound around it, as to an 
ordinary wrest pin. The advantages claimed for this 
device are: 

1. A straight draw from the sounding board bridge to 
the centre of each respective screw wrest pin. 

2. Ease and accuracy of adjustment, no setting of the 
pin being necessary. 

3. The screw wrest pin working in both the iron plate and 
wooden back avoids all danger of a metallic tone, and is 
not affected by heat, cold or dampness. 

4. Any number of strings may be removed and replaced, 
on occasion, without injury. 

5. The screws being made from ordinary wrest pins, no 
special tuning wrench is required. 

Being a practical tuner himself, Mr. White has en- 
deavored to make the work of the piano tuner as simple 
and easy as possible. 

A piano containing this device has been on exhibition at 
No. 26 West Fifteenth street, New York, and has been ex- 
amined by maay expert piano makers and tuners, who 
unanimously pronounce it a complete success. 

A stock company, to manufacture the pianos in New 
York, has been proposed to Mr. White, who is now in Bos- 
ton exhibiting his improvement. 


Henry Steinert, formerly of the M. Steinert & Sons Company, has 
gone into the hat and cap business at Louisville, Ky., with a brother- 


in-law. 











| was presented last Friday to Col 
| music rooms, in Burlington, Vt. 
| friends. 


German Notes. 
I G. IRMLER, Saxonian court piano manufac- 

» turer, of Leipsic, has opened in Berlin branch ware- 
rooms at 32 Potsdamerstrasse, where also the American 
organs of Wilcox & White are for sale. 

* * 

The committee of the United German Piano Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has sent a petition to the Prussian minister 
of finance, Dr. Miquel, protesting against the introduction 
of a tax on pianos in Prussia. 





The Automaton Piano Company. 


HE Automaton Piano Company is having 
enormous success with its new treadle attachment, 
and is not allowing the grass to grow under its feet. The 
concern seems to be carrying out its threat of commencing 
suit indiscriminately against parties who are handling the 
Hupfeld device. In addition to the four or five suits 
already begun the company has now brought suits against 
Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, and Frank A. Stratton & 
Co., of New York. 

The company has also brought suit against Miller & 
Hoene, of Pittsburg, who, together with Blasius & Sons, 
control the Hupfeld attachment for this country. In view 
of the activity of the Automaton Piano Company in this 
matter it seems strange that the firms mentioned above 
should continue to sell the Hupfeld attachment without 
forcing one of the suits to trial, in order to make a test case 
of it and to ascertain their legal status. 


A New Work. 

S. STEWART, the Philadelphia banjo man- 
« ufacturer, and publisher of music for banjo, guitar 
and mandolin, will shortly publish P. W. Newton’s ** Prac- 
tical School of Harmony forthe Guitar.” This work is prob- 
ably the only one of the kind ever published in America, 
and embraces, as its name implies, a complete and practi 
cal course of lessons in harmony, chord construction and 

modulation, with numerous examples. 


Hendee & Ives have succeeded C. F. Hendee, of Norwalk, Conn 


George W. Getts has succeeded D. J. Wright, of Devil's Lake, 
N. Dak. 
George W. Hastings, of Santa Cruz, Cal., is advertising an auc- 
tion sale, and that he will retire from business. 
—Dawson B. Kreider, for 15 years employed in the Miller organ 
factory, at Lebanon, Pa., committed suicide November 24 without 
cause apparent to those who knew him. 


~A handsome gold badge of the Sons of the American Revolution 
H. W. Hall, manager of Bailey’s 
The emblem was the gift of eleven 











OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO 


Our ApprREss— 


CASES. 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1837 








Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


780 pupils 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught Last year, 
n for Theoritical branches are Felix Drdaseke, Prof. Rischbieter, 
ia Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mis 
S s Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &« for Organ, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the 
} i rt Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, 
Ronnuberger, &« for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 





ym from the beginning to the finish 


mes, beginning of April and beginning of September. 


pectus and 


Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Cantor and Organist Fahrmanr, Music Director. 


Full courses or single branches. 
Admission granted also at other times. 


1 ful) list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


among 
tor 


88 teachers, 


Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c. ; 


most prominent members of the 


Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Principal admission 
Pros. 


Court 








ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory. 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.- 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND ‘FOR CATAI CATALOGUE, 








OMT Tl ><—-AZC 
Omeertacezc || 





THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEx JOLICS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN 


GUNA =. BUNA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 





High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





THOLIUMAL WOU MOU W'ldd¥ 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H.Tt.EenR & CoO.., Easton, Pa 


Have you seen our 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


en If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


{ 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices :< 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
"136 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Detroit, Mich. 


VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 





a 


Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN co., 





DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES. FREB 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ...- = Flue and Reed. . » » Voloe or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 














MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS 








ORGAN 


In PRESS 








Is THE 
“JFAOCINTA,” 
é ; BEST 
Mexican Comic Opera by 
. A. G. ROBYN. AND 
Composer of * ANSWE mir i t g bh 
OSt Daladie 
HARRY PEPPER & CO,, 
57 West 42d Street, New York City. ORGAN 
Arthur E. Thomas, - Manager. ow 








aw éUTO-pay. 


AGENTS WANTED: whe ee oe caren 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


EstTaABLisHEeD 1856. 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ATENTS 








NO ADVANCE ‘yt.’ TARIFF. 


No. 19 Violin K Strings. 


WOR! 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 

Counsellors in Patent Causes, 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, WasuinaTon, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 











hs" FOR 
“yy SALE 
#3 94 4 AT 
Weaver | A 
‘Organs | ee 
Easy to sell, STORES. 


Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 
INVESTIGATE... 
Weaver Organ and Plano Co., | 
YORK, PA. ; 


CAN’T SAW THEM OFF. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


LAKESIDE 





ihe 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th St. New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y.. 
rge’s Ch.. 

E. Ch. 


Ch., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 








i ia rRGANG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER& SWEETLAND 

246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
= CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED. 















a 








High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 
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SCBLEMMERS, 
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Organ $o70s 





CATALOGUESSUPON APPLICATION, 


Q- BOWERY, 
NEWYORK 
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— ee CHAPMAN & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


‘CHEVREL. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














G. 
Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Ae™*/** oe? Sis Si VES CHICAGO. 7” SEW YORK 





Diamond Hard Oil Polish i ed for Poli oe ng, Re nd ny eaning any Article having 
a Polished, Varn “~~ vd ¢ Oiled Su rfac 
FIRST PREMIUM, C ee 






1890, 91, "92 and ’ 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Me —__— AQENTS WANTED 





DIAMOND 





or Organs. 


od for Pianos « 


Equally go 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO (C0. Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


RICHARDSON 








MANUFACTURERS, Piano Case Co., 
REASONABLE PRICES LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY, 





Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


cé&oc,, ec. 


un EF. HEPBURN cc CoO. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N: ¥ 











FOR ARTISTS" USE 


=, 


an iste 
“SS 
Barrows Music Company 


NAW, MI 








F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


olf & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 








C. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LEIPSIC, 





G. RODER, 


GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
# Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE : Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





WH MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART Pianos. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5S APPLETON ST.. 





BOSTON. MASS. 





ASS. STRING 


SAWED& 


ENGRAVED PANE 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTT 


~ 
lo2 RP 164 WES 








Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
Oo. =. MARTIN c& OO., 
SIOUX CITY IA. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE TEE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 


ay Oi. O'Con0T 


Manufacturer 
and Carvers 


Piano Legs. 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers promp? 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


a 610 & 612 West 36th St 


7 et. seth and 11th Aves. 
MEW YORK. 



















C. F. HANSON & 0., 


a INSTRUMENT. ‘Covers 


to ages: Gaiters, Mantes plina 4 oe » Fe e as 
lin kn e Jot gir ae aking th 
rs si Pe poe aloes Bar ieetes mz cies Send 

31 : Main St., W orceater, le or 178 
Fecnent ‘St, Boston, Mass. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRINGS 


on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
G26 and 427 Kast Eighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMAERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Pelt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE. 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it 1s desired. 
We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 
The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—_—_ _» ——_____— 


By Charles Austin Bates. 








No. LX. 


For a short advertisement, full of suggestions, this one 
from Grand Rapids is particularly good : 





CHICKERING ARE ONLY A LITTLE 
PIANOS 


THAN OTHER GOOD PIANOS. 


HIGHER IN PRICE 


Why Not HAVE THE BEST? 
WHITNEY-MARVIN MUSIC CO,, 
25 and 27 South Division street, 
GRAND RAPIDS. 


141, 143 and 145 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





“eee 


If I were selling a high priced piano I would advertise 
the fact that it was high priced. I would makea special 
point of that fact, and I believe it could be made a strong 
thing in an advertisement. 

* id * 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company send 
out to their agents a large proof sheet, containing forty 
advertisements of varying sizes. The idea is a good one, 
and if the advertisements were good it would undoubtedly 
be a great help to the agents. 

It is unfortunate that such enterprise as is evinced should 
be wasted on such a poor lot of ads. There is no distinct 
character intheseads. Thereare not more than two of them 
that seem to be any relation to any of the others. Each 
one stands by itself. There is no system shown. Among 
them are several fairly good ads., but by sending out such 
a motley assortment Mason & Hamlin miss one of the very 
best things in advertising. 

Their advertising effort should be characteristic, and 
should work systematically. If the ads. all have the same 
general appearance each one will strengthen all the others. 
In most of these ads. the name ‘‘Mason & Hamlin” is 
printed in a certain style of letter. This shows that the 
company appreciates the value of a trade mark, and the 
idea ought to be carried to the extent of making the adver- 
tisements all look alike in the general style of their display. 

This lot of ads. has evidently been collected from the 
ads. published at different times in different papers and 
under differing conditions by the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany. A better way would be to have a complete series 
prepared by some one person all at one time, so that each 
advertisement will embody the ideas which all of them are 
meant to express. They may be of all conceivable sizes 
and shapes, if it is thought best, but all of them should re- 
tain the same general characteristics. 


* 
* * 


The advertising of Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, is gener- 
ally of remarkably good quality. A recent idea of theirs, 
which appeared in the Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” November 
25, was quite striking, although it may not be entirely new. 
Reading notices were clipped from other papers, and across 
the face of them was written in large black letters, ‘‘ Note 


engraving process, and the plate printed in the ‘* Inter- 
Ocean.” The first impression given by a glance at that 
page would be that some one had taken a lead pencil and 
marked this particular matter. It is pretty sure that nine 
people out of ten would look to see what it was about, at 
any rate, and that is all that display can be expected to do 
for an advertisement. It gains the first glance, and then 
if people are interested they will read the ad. 


* 
* * 


In the Washington ‘‘ Capital” E. F. Droop & Sons pub- 
lish a very effective advertisement of the Steinway piano. 
I should think that the same matter might be made use- 
ful by other dealers in the Steinway, 


Stee | 


We challenge any honest person to § 
controvert the fact that the Steinway & 
Sons manufacturing works have be- 
come the most extensive and celebrated 
establishment of its kind in the world, 
and that solely through the extraor- 
dinary merits of their instruments and ‘ 
their thoroughly sterling and lasting 
qualities. AGNER, LISZT, RUBIN- 
STEIN, BERLIOZ, PADEREWSKI have all 
indorsed THE STEINWAY. It holds 
the Prince of WalesGrand Gold Medal. ? 


E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
916 D STREET NORTHWEST. 


(Cut of Prince of 
Wales Crest.) 
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. * * 
The advertising of W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul, is 


generally good. Sometimes it is better than at others. I 
think this ad. is a particularly good one: 





You Know, of course, 
in a General Way, 
that the 


MEHLIN 
PIANO 


isa superior instrument. Everybody does. 
But are you acquainted with those finer ar- 
tistic qualities peculiar to the Mehlin that 
raise it head and shoulders above any 
other Piano madeinthe West? The Mehlin 
is made right here in Minneapolis. Cheap 
Pianos can be made anywhere, but a Piano 
like the Mehlin is a credit and honor to any 
State, 


We control the entire output as Sole 
Factors and make manufacturers’ prices, 
saving you wholesaler’s and retailer’s prof- 
its as well as heavy freights. No other 
strictly high grade Piano in the world can 
be bought to such advantage. A little 
down, with easy monthly payments, and a 
Mehlin is yours. 


W. J. Dyer & Brother, 


509 and 511 Nicollet Ave, 
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* 
” * 


In advertising a bargain sale Mr. F. J. Schwankovsky, of 
Detroit, says: 





STOCK SALE. 


Constant supervision is the price 
of success. As reasonable prun- 
ing is to a tree, so are Closing Out 


(Cut of Sales to the growth of business. (Cut of 
These prices tell how we manage 
Piano.) by exceptionally low prices to Organ.) 


close out our stock at the most 
reasonable time of the year: 
(Prices.) 








* 
” * 


In Wheeling, W. Va., Messrs. F. W. Baumer & Co. take 
one inch space across the top of a six column paper in 
which to make the statement ‘‘ The Krakauer piano for sale 
only by F. W. Baumer & Co.” That’s more space wasted, 
or nearly wasted. It would have been very much better if 
they had taken another inch straight across the page in or- 
der to tell somebody something about the Krakauer piano. 
Perhaps they have been advertising the Krakauer, and for 
that reason they imagine that everybody in their territory 
knows as much about it as they do. It’s a mistake. Each 
advertisement ought to stand by itself. It ought to be 


the ads. that people have seen previously. When a man 
takes a whole page and puts a few words on it people will 
say, ‘‘ That is a very fine ad., and the advertiser has lots of 
nerve ;” but it is not the kind of advertising that is likely to 


sell pianos. Some of the smartest advertising I have ever 
seen was not good advertising. It is very easy to be smart. 
* 
o * 


This advertisement from the Chicago ‘‘ Evening Jour- 
nal” is just such a one as I would expect to find in the 
Podunk ‘' Daily Clarion.” 

It does really seem a shame to waste expensive advertis- 
ing space in this way. Ina small country town it is rather 
to be expected, because nothing matters very much there 
anyway. 





ee ad ~ oe 


FOR—— 


STEINWAY 


A. B. CHASE, VOSE & SONS, 
and STERLING 


~_F LAN OB: . 


ERARD HARPS, 
REGINA MUSIC BOXES, 
VOCALION CHURCH ORGANS, 
VISIT 
the warerooms of 


ae & i % 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 


Pianos for rent 


Tuning . . . 174 WABASH AVENUE. 





I should think that if Lyon, Potter & Co. had not time to 
prepare something better than this, they had better hire 
somebody to do it. 





* 
*' @ 
Mr. Ramsdell seems to look upon life through the spec- 
tacles of a humorist. He certainly is capable of writing 
remarkably good advertising, and, as a general thing, he 
does it. This little ad. is an example of the good kind: 





i a a i a ae 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


OF THE UNIVERSITY: 


We business boys of an older growth are quite as 
much puzzled to know when, where and how to 
advertise as you are over your studies. I am free 
to confess I have an innate feeling that what I might 
say to you of the 


“Weber” and “‘Ivers & Pond” Piancs, 
No. 1111 Chestnut 8t., 


would not be received in that spirit of bubbling 
enthusiasm which would prevail upon the an- 
nouncement of victory by your football team. 
Still we “cast our bread upon the waters,” hoping 
that in the near future, when you and the Normal 
girl have settled down to the problem of life, one 
of the factors in the sum of addition, multiplication 
and bliss will be a PIANO of 


J. G. RAMSDELL., 


Open Evenings. 





It may not be of the sort that will result in direct in- 
quiries, but it is full of the kindly feeling which will make 
people think that Mr. Ramsdell is a pretty nice sort of 
man, any way, even if he does sell pianos. 
November 29, 1894. 
Editor The Musical Courier: 
My Dear Sir—Kindly accept thanks for the space you 
have given me in issue of the 28th inst. 
Your able critic certainly knows piano advertising from 
the ‘‘ magnificently carved lyre” species up or down ; and 
when he denominated mine the ‘*‘ worst” he most certainly 
placed me a niche above any eminence I ever dreamed of 
reaching. Yours respectfully, 
Dictated by . G. RAMSDELL, 

1111 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia. 


* 
* a 


I notice that quite a number of piano dealers are using 











this.” The whole thing was then reproduced by the photo 


THE =% 


, 











complete in itself and not depend for its effectiveness on 


in their advertisements some abominable illustrations. An 
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ae —_1S§ TO BE FOUND IN THE WAREROOMS__.{.. 


of almost every reputable Piano House in New York City. 500 testimonials from prominent users. Write for Circulars. 





FACTORY : 675 HUDSON ST.; WAREROOMS: 1199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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epidemic of this sort of thing seems to have broken out al 
over the country at once. 

The pictures do not adequately represent any piano. No 
reputable dealer would have a piano in his store that looked 
at all like those pictured in these advertisements. In very 
many of them there is an effort at coarse fun, which is in 
exceedingly bad taste in advertising pianos. The suppo- 
sition is that the piano dealer is addressing the best and 
most refined portion of the community. He ought to be 
ust as careful in the wording and dress of his advertise- 
ments as he would be in the clothes he would wear and the 
words he would use in the best parlor in his community- 
Clownishness has no place in business or in advertising’ 
It may be very well for a saloon keeper or a cigar store, 
but even these I believe will accomplish better results by 
carrying on their business in a dignified way. 

These alleged comic illustrations are bad in any busi- 
ness, but they are worse in the piano business than in any 
They are about four times worse than no advertis- 
ng at all. If they cost twenty-five cents apiece, the 
dealer had better pay two dollars and a half for the pur- 
pose of keeping them out of his ad. 

These cuts are probably furnished by some advertising 
syndicate, which also sends out matter to go along with 
them—matter which is probably written by somebody who 
knows absolutely nothing about piano advertising. I 
know of one dealer who uses some of the cuts, but does 
not use the matter. I was surprised when I found that he 
was using the cuts, because I have always considered him 


a good advertiser. 


other. 





BELTON, Tex., November 23, 1894. 
rth, Bullington & Co., Dallas, Tex. 
I write to thank you for the pleasure I received in 
ying upon the excellent Steck piano. It gives me much 
iat this has won me for several years 





oO Say t instrument 
ynscientiously made, of the finest workmanship, and 
as a natural consequence exhibiting those qualities of tone, richness, 
iety and sonority which are required of the best pianos. I un- 
hesitatingly name it the few leading pianos of America. 
Very cordially yours, GEORGIELLA Lay, 
Pianist of the Ellen Beach Yaw Company. 


var 


as one of 


The New York Key Company Coes to 
New Hampshire. 

HE New York Key Company, which has been 
T oing business several] years at the corner of Forty- 
irst street and Tenth avenue, has accepted a most advan- 
tageous offer from the citizens of Peterborough, N. H., and 
April 1 will remove their entire key plant to that point. 

The building which has been placed at the company's dis- 
posal was formerly a shoe shop and is 200 feet long, 50 feet 
wide and five stories high. It is supplied with water power 
»f 80 horse capacity and has also a 50 horse power Corliss 
engine. The building is steam heated throughout, and is 
finished with all modern appointments. The supply of 
spring water, so essential in the working of ivory, is un- 
imited and was one of the strong inducements taken into 
consideration by the key company in making the change. 
»uilding is in the centre of the town and is convenient 
for shipping. 

The company proposes to take with it about 30 families, 
the heads of which are at present in its employ. 

Hagen, Ruefer & Co., manufacturers of the piano of that 
name, will probably move their plant and occupy a portion 
of the Key Company’s building in Peterborough. 


The 1 


Packard Testimonials. 
HE following additional testimonials have 
been received by the Fort Wayne Organ Company. 
CHICAGO, October 17, 1891. 
The Fort Wayne Organ Company: 

GENTLEMEN—The Packard combination organ, which I examined 
and listened to this morning at the Root & Sons’ warerooms, I find a 
noteworthy instrument. 

The harp angelica, piccolo, 'cello and diapason are possessed of such 
beauty of tone that they become very valuable solostops. The power 
of the full organ is beyond that which one could expect from the 
number of sets of reeds; individuality of the different registers is 


| plainly felt, yet the blending gives a fine ensemble. 


Yours very truly, HARRISON M. WILD. 


2” 


NEW YORK, September 22, 1891. 
Fort Wayne Organ Company: 

Mr. L. E. THAYER, MY DEAR SIR—Allow me toexpress my grati- 
fication with the Packard organ, which I was privileged to hear and 
to try to-day. Its variety of effect is surprising, its beauty of tone 
charming, and its power amazing. I was especially struck with the 
characteristic quality of several registers. Indeed, I could hardly 
believe that the tone came from reeds and not pipes. I congratulate 
you upon this great improvement in the reed organ. 

Respectfully yours, S. N. PENFIELD, 
Ex-President National Music Teachers’ Association, now President 


ofthe New York State Association. 





NEW YORK, September 25, 1891. 
Fort Wayne Organ Company: 

GENTLEMEN—A thorough examination of the Packard combination 
organ convinces me that you have practically solved the problem of 
obtaining the pipe quality of tone in areed organ. The effects that 
can be obtained from this extraordinary organ are as surprising as 
they are gratifying to musicians. The full power of the organ is 
grandly sonorous, and the smooth and flowing quality of its tone is 
positively captivating 

Yours truly, AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Orchestra Leader and Conductor. 


NEW YORK, September 23, 1891. 
Fort Wayne Organ Company: 

DEAR SIRS—I have examined your new Packard organ and find it to 
possess more of the character of the genuine pipe organ than any 
reed organ | have ever seen or played upon. For beauty, sweetness 
and grandness of tone it is unsurpassed. The precision of its touch 
fairly rivals that of the piano. Its solo stops and combination make it 
amost desirable instrument for the home practice of concert or- 
Wishing you every success with the new instrument, I am 

Yours cordially, Wa » R. JOHNSTON, 
For 43 years organist of the St. Paul M. E. surch, on Fifth avenue. 


ganists. 


NEW YORK, September, 1891. 
Zo Fort Wayne Organ Company : 

L. E. THAYER, DEAR SIr—I had the pleasure of examining your 
Packard grand combination organ. In no other reed organ have I 
found the quality of the reeds so much resemble the diapason tone 
of a pipeorgan. The power of the full organ is great and sonorous. 

Yours respectfully, FRANK G. DOSSERT, 
Organist of Stephen’s Church, New York. 





NEW YORK, September 24, 1891. 
Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, Ind: 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined your new Packard organ. I find 
that the organ possesses more tone quality and variety of character- 
istic stops than any reed organ I have had occasion to play. I wish 
to congratulate you on your remarkable success in bringing outa 
reed organ almost to the perfection of a pipe organ. 

Respectfully, L. WEINSTEIN, 
Organist of St. Augustine's Church and Madison Avenue Temple, 
New York 
NEw YORK, September 25, 1891. 
Fort Wayne Organ Company : 

GENTLEMEN-—I had great pleasure in examining the Packard grand 
combination organ. I was at once struck with the wonderful power, 
as well as with the pipe-like quality of tone. Though only a reed 
organ it produces the effect of a pipe organ. 


Yours respectfully, CHARLES WELS, 





Organist and Composer 





One Way to Sell Pianos. 
DEALER of whom it has been said that 
A ‘*he makes pianos while you wait,” recently sent a 
piano on approval to one of the suburbs of a large city. 
The price he put on it was $475, about $300 in excess of its 
regular price. A few days afterward he called at the 
house and rang the bell; the door was opened and he entered 
the hall, but before he could speak another man rushed 
through the doorway, and without taking the slightest 
notice of the dealer, began to talk to the lady of the house, 
running down the piano, and finally said : 
‘* Why, this man is cheating you, asking you $475 for that 
piano! I will sell you one just as good for $275.” 
Here the dealer interrupted, saying to the lady : 
‘* Look here, I'll sell you that piano for $275” ; then turn- 
ing tothe man, ‘‘ Now, what have you got to say?” 
The lady took the piano, and the two men, when out of 
sight of the house, congratulated each other upon the suc- 
cess of their little game. 





—Schmauch’s music store in Hazleton, Pa., was scorched last 
week. The damage was slight. 

—Cressy, Jones & Allen, Portland, Me., have purchased the Albert 
Smith music store on Congress street, and will continue the busi- 
ness. 

—The factory building at 510 First avenue, New York, owned by 
Jacob Doll, piano case manufacturer, was damaged to the extent of 
$1,000, November 2, by fire. 

—Mr. J. W. Follett, manager of the New York warerooms of the 
Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, has returned from Boston, where 
he spent Thanksgiving week. 


—F. W. Peabody, dealer at Haverhill, Mass., will shortly establish 
a branch store at Amesbury, Mass., in the old stand of R. E. Wool- 
ard’s, on Main street. C. A. Peabody will be the manager. 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO. 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CoO., Stterioo, 5.7. 








NEW WAY. OLD WAY. 
, 











G2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 









MADE 


GEO. P. BEN 


ith Orchestral Attachment 


~—o——and Practice Clavier. 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL 
CHICAGO. 


AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


STREET, 




















WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


——~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET; 
$86 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 468 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW Worn kz. 


b. W. SHAVERS, SON & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
New York. 
| 











0) 











57 LITTLE WEST 12tTu STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
fhe only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IrVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WASLE & CO., >= 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV YWToR kz. 
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GEORGE BOTHN ER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Fonmazrnty 144 EvizAsetu Stexart.) 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1637, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chieage Heights on East Ill, RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 

Formerly Foreman 














FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YORK. 














THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(ae~The most perfect Action of the pr 
HERRBU BGEE-| wig HWANDE R & 


(ESTABLISHE 


sent time. 


SON, 


NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 








COR. MOTT ST., 


le Agents for Unitex 
States and Canada. {| 








JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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BUT ONE GRADE ‘AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
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A GIRANID, SQUARE & URI 
| KS D PIANO FORTE AGTION, 
is (131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD, 


~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
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STRICH 





ZEID LER, iP Rahee sped a: New Ve 





HANSING & SCOTT“: PIANOS, 72°" "ex's" NEW YORK, 








FAZELTON BROTHERS 














FE ge @- We. ¢ ©) — ERATION 





he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Wos 34 & 36 


UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





WESER BROS,|BAUS PIANO CO. 


patter 402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, 
) LAN os. NHV YORE. 


Factory and Office: The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
§24, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 














Kepacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+~PIANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
strument of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years 
§" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


nenrLt fi}, 00 = 














PEASE PIANO Go., 


—_—ZNew YORK." 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


OHICAGO. 


























NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET, 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. > 


High Grade wae | B 


Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 











Boulevard, 








NEW YORK. 
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— ESTABLISHED 184. — 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


AU our Pianos have our patent 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uy 
a metallic action frame cast in one piece, patente 





r rangement, 
rights have our 
ee 1 q ay, 1877, and 

arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARE NEZDEYD BY BEVENRYTONE. 


ARTISTS need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 








NEW STYLES NOW READY, ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN CO,, 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 





TAMESS &@ HOLMSTROM 








A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
i \ 
Contains the most none 
perfect 
Trans posing . 231 & 233 
Keyboard # East 2Ist Street, 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 





‘Whos 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., 
tT 
Factory, 525-531 West 24th St, 





UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 















SLULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS ; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.62 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











Vorld Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 642 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





Factory and Wareroems, - 





R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 





Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 












-\ See re ‘Sets s Ky gl 
CARE mt EG le 
NOLS 3 9 fms) 2 


t : ~2 KA C Y 
NEW YORK. 





LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
ROLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO 








M. STEINERT & SONS CO,, New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


Music Dealers=- 


UR NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 371 pages, is now 
It will be the most exhaustive work of the 
If you have one of our old catalogues, you 
will be sent one of the New,—-but if you have not, we would 


== | ™portant 
==to all-- 


on the press. 
kind ever issued. 


Kindly let us hear from you without delay. 











“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 





and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 HAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 





COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED,.———<= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, UU. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


65, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
OEZIOCAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 








126-130 isa St. Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 





B. ZSCHERPE & C0., 


11 and 13 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


160, 








‘un 2258 (HGANS 


THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only inthe “CROWN ” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and *RAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P, BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 233 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S, A. 














A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 


Piano and 
Typewriter 









Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. _ Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


Adjustable 
Spring Bact 








THE CELEBRATED 


~ STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER ck COO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 








OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 











THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, ANL 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN PINEST TONE, 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, WORK 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM MATERIAL. 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. resets WOSERATE AnD 60,000 MADE. crear ustavsem 


"AND IN USE. ALY CANRANTED 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK: EMERSON PIANO co. 


22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 116 Boy! ton St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York 


218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SOO SOOO 


1853. 1894. Have an enviable 
MANUFACTURED BY PIAN 0S record for Durable 
The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., Mi A RSH ALL Sctse Senn, tien 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


emcee, 
ae 
seen, 
4 quategin ee They are known everywhere and are univer 
ee 3 & WEN f) i L| sally respected for their inherent merit. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 
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911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Bi, Y. 





Je are offering inducements to re- 
wn : ESTABLISHED 1879. 


sponsible dealers that will be interesting : 
tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 3 LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 
THE BOSTON PIANO CO., é MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOSTER, OHIO. BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


SUNN DHA Jak alin RURTZMANK 


¢/ 
A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY PIANOS PIANOS. 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 

















FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


FOSTER PIANOS orn >! The Baldwin Piano Co., | ° ition 00, 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y.| cmenatt, onto, 0.8.4. §26 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 


ERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
p R FS ( | PI A N | \\ TERRITORY PReEEerse. ©: TED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 
§ pRESCOTT PIANO CC., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS, ~-:::sscfse=- 
: , mirage gare 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


w. 











No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+4UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST wa 
r FIRS Tin tne 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


ALFRED _DOLGE & SON. 


a 


aver! Vs 


AWARD 


OCard No. 8,117. 


" World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


SE dag Alcan 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


READS : 
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a PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








